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Diplomatic 


VERY cyclone has a calm patch at the centre. The 

past week has been refreshingly clear of dramatic 
events in the diplomatic field. The centre of the storm is 
still over Poland, but there has been no change in the 
relations between Berlin and Warsaw. Colonel Beck, in his 
speech last Friday, offered to yield nothing to threats, while 
the Nazi Government has withdrawn none of its menaces. 
But round the edges of this calm storm-centre there is 
plenty of diplomatic scurrying. The two camps, fortu- 
nately not yet irrevocably committed to conflict with each 
other, are busy recruiting friends, and wondering what is 
the state of mind of the other. 

Germany’s recruiting efforts have not been very success- 
ful. True, the Axis is to be converted into a formal military 
and political pact. But this changes nothing; it merely 
regularises the servitude of Italy in a formal indenture. 
Japan, pressed to join the new alliance, is unwilling to 
commit herself to anything more than the receipt of aid in 
the Far East. Jugoslavia is being assiduously wooed; but is 
hot yet won. The offer of “ non-aggression ” pacts to the 


Scandinavian and Baltic States has found only one taker.’ 


The democratic camp has rather more progress to show, 
though it is painfully slow. A beginning has been made 
with economic collective assistance in the Anglo- 
Roumanian Commercial Agreement, which was announced 
on Thursday. The precise terms have not been published, 
but they are known to include a credit of £5 millions, an 
agreement to buy 200,000 tons of next year’s crop of 


Manceuvres 


Roumanian wheat “if available at world prices,” a re- 
vision of the clearing agreement and the establishment of 
a semi-ofticial trading body. A very comprehensive political 
agreement with Turkey is also, according to report, con- 
cluded and on the point of publication. 

But the most important negotiations of all, those with 
Russia, continue to move slowly. Last week’s apprehensions 
that the departure of M. Litvinov meant the retreat of 
Russia into isolation—or worse—have been dispelled. 
Nevertheless, the divergence of view between London and 
Moscow continues. Moscow, suspicious of death-bed con- 
versions from appeasement to resistance, is trying to safe- 
guard itself against being left to fight any battles alone by 
asking for a comprehensive, though defensive, alliance. 
London, apprehensive of the effect in other countries of a 
general alliance, is seeking to limit the arrangement to 
specific dangers. 

The British Government’s fears are understandable, and 
the Prime Minister tried, in his statement on Wednesday, 
to make it clear that there is no thought of asking Russia 
to fight alone. But the risks of offending anti-Communist 
sentiment must seem, on any impartial assessment, far 
smaller than the risks of allowing the whole possibility of 
a viable Peace Alliance to collapse through sheer lack of 
resolution. If anything could be calculated to deepen 
Moscow’s suspicions of British intentions, it would be the 
recent revival of appeasement talk. The Times has, for- 
tunately, explained away its inept statement that “ Danzig 
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is really not worth a war ”; but the same newspaper, which 
no foreigner can be made to believe is wholly independent 
of the Government, continues to give great prominence 
to letters from high Government officials and others urging 
“ discussions” with Nazi Germany and the making of 
“generous gestures” to Herr Hitler. The intentions of 
these people are quite admirable. But that it is possible for 
intelligent persons to believe, in May, 1939, that the offer 
ef concessions to the Nazis will have any other effect than 
to make them redouble their demands, is merely proof that 
the emotion of hope is stronger than reason. As has been 
admirably argued by one of the contributors to the dis- 
cussion, the policies of conciliating the aggressor and of 
restraining him cannot be mixed. We must pursue one or 
the other whole-heartedly. The Prime Minister’s speech on 
Thursday emphatically declared for the policy of restrain- 
ing the aggressor. Mr Chamberlain clearly recognised that 
the chief danger of war lay in German doubts of British 
resolution, and flatly declared that the use of force “ would 
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inevitably start a general conflagration in which this 
country would be involved *—a decided improvement on 
the tortuous formula of last summer. The restraint of the 
aggressor is the Government’s and the country’s declared 
policy. There must not now be any sabotage. 

After the events of last September, we are quite excep- 
tionally lucky in being given a second chance to build up 
an Eastern Front of resistance to aggression. There will be 
no third chance. And nothing will ruin our second chance 
so quickly or so completely as the suspicion that we intend 
once more to undermine the resistance of our natural allies, 
to purchase our peace with their sacrifices, to persuade 
them to surrender their own defences and then leave them 
to the Nazis’ mercies. A second Munich would not mean 
peace. It would mean the certainty of war, and the high 
probability of defeat for liberty and democracy. Danzig, 
the symbol of our last chance to stand on a line we have a 
chance of holding, is certainly worth the risk of a war, even 
with Germany. 


Shelter and Exodus 


ARS, like boxing matches, are won by attack. 
Equally, they can be lost for lack of an efficient 
guard against the enemy’s own blows, and the important 
measures which will take up the time of Parliament unul 
Whitsuntide, the Military Training Bill, the Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces Bill and the Civil Defence Bill, pay due 
attention to this double need. The establishment of a con- 
script militia and the statutory provision for the calling-up 
ef reserves and auxiliaries for supplementary peace-time 
training are together intended, not only to create the 
nucleus of a sufficiently large and sufficiently trained 
striking force, but also to make it possible to man anti- 
aircraft defences continuously. The Civil Defence Bill dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s of the duties that devolve upon 
employers and local authorities to protect the persons and 
property under their charge. 

The ideal way to safeguard the civil population against 
air attack would be to set up an impenetrable barrier of 
airplane and artillery defences. In practice this is not 
possible and, although this country’s anti-aircraft defences 
are now well advanced, it is to be expected, according to 
most experts, that some bombers could always get through. 
Their losses of machines and personnel would in- 
evitably be heavy, however, and forecasts of the skies over 
London darkened by thousands of hostile aircraft have no 
basis in fact or sound reasoning. The enemy’s supply of 
bombers must be limited and of pilots and other personnel 
even more so. No nation could employ all its planes in a 
single attack or even on a single front. No Government 
could risk the destruction of its air fleet in the space of 
enly a few weeks. The problem is a limited one and a 
rough and ready notion of the limits can be had from a 
very simple piece of arithmetic. The number of first-line 
bombers and trained crews that Germany has available for 
bombing London, after making provision for all the other 
duties of the German Air Force, cannot be more than 
1,500 at the most and is probably much less. The propor- 
tion of machines brought down by the defenders in an 
attack on a heavily-defended area like London can hardly 
be put at less than 10 per cent. of the machines taking 
part in the raid. Even if the German command were pre- 
pared to lose the whole of its first-line machines and men 
in the first month of war it could not contemplate losses 
ef more than 50 machines a day—which means an absolute 
maximum of 500 machines sent over London a day. The 
probable figure is very considerably lower. Now 300 or 500 
bombers a day is a very large figure and they would do 
immense damage. But it is nothing like the continuous 


mass raiding visualised in some nightmares. Moreover, the 
more severe the, raids were to begin with, the shorter the 
time that intensive bombing could last. 

The problem then is measurable. It is to provide for 
the eleven or so million inhabitants of the areas that 
are in direct danger (the areas scheduled by the Govern- 
ment for evacuation) sufficient protection to minimise loss 
of life and ensure the maintenance of the activities upon 
which war effort depends. People must be protected in situ 
er transferred to safer places. Shelter and evacuation are 
the two complementary parts of the Government’s pro- 
gramme that should fit snugly together. 

Actually there is still a gap between them. On paper 
the Government’s shelter plans are completed with the 
newly-announced brick and concrete shelters. In time it 
may be possible to provide protection against blast and 
splinters for the seven or eight million inhabitants who are 
not, under the present scheme, to be evacuated. But it will 
take a long time and it places a heavy burden upon the 
steel and building industries. And, even when all the 
shelters have been made and sold and set up, the position 
will scarcely be satisfactory. Blast and splinter-proof 
shelter is, for many reasons, the only protection that can 
be generally offered; and it would cut down casualties in an 
air raid by at least one-half and probably more. But, in 
the absence of bomb-proof shelters, relatively impervious 
to direct hits, casualties would be disturbingly high. The 
Government proposes to take responsibility for evacuating 
only children, mothers and disabled persons. These have 
indeed prior claims to safety, but there are good grounds 
for asking whether the evacuation plans should not be 
recast and enlarged to take away the people and the busi- 
nesses not absolutely needed in the districts where casualties 
will undoubtedly be heavy. The argument gains force when 
it is realised that, at this present time, when war is at least 
sufficiently a possibility to have become a premise of public 
policy, about six million people in target areas have no 
shelters at home or at work and no protection in the streets. 

The official view has previously been that individuals 
or firms wishing to leave London or other vulnerable dis- 
tricts should do so of their own accord. Many tentative 
private arrangements for evacuation have been made, and 
business concerns have sought provisional accommodation 
in the neutral areas (where, in the Government scheme, 
there will be neither evacuation nor billeting). Ix has been 
assumed that it will be possible for these private plans to 
be executed on the outbreak of war by train or motor Car. 
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This belief has now been shattered. It is the Government’s 
opinion, announced the other day with strange casualness 
in an incidental obiter dictum by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health, that private evacuation in 
the first four days of any war will be impossible because of 
the other demands that will be made upon road and rail. 
There is an added complication in the fact that many 
children and mothers, nominally entitled to be taken out 
of danger under the official scheme, have made private 
arrangements to go to friends or relations. 

The result threatens to be confusion. It would seem that 
there are two courses open for the families and firms 
that have made their own plans. Either they can evacuate 
themselves before the emergency arises; or they must wait, 
probably through the worst days of bombardment, until 
the roads and railways are opened to them. It is of course 
possible for children, mothers and disabled persons to 
abandon their private arrangements and rely upon the State 
to look after them. A circular sent out by the London 
County Council this week, urging persons in the priority 
classes to register themselves forthwith, seemed to suggest 
this solution. But the circular, like almost all A.R.P. litera- 
ture to date, was verbose and obscure, and there is an entire 
lack of definite instructions on this matter from the autho- 
rities. Moreover, it would be wasteful and redundant for 
families with their own means of transport and their own 
private billets (allowed for, incidentally, in the Govern- 
ment’s own billeting survey) to be thrust upon the already 
burdened official scheme and boarded out on strangers. 

The Government must make up their mind. If persons 
other than children, mothers and disabled persons are to 
be encouraged or allowed to leave the danger centres they 
live in—and now that the scope and limitations of shelter 
policy are known this would seem to be imperative—their 
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removal must be organised. If individuals and firms are to 
be encouraged to leave before the danger of raids arises, 
this must be clearly stated—if only because the redistribu- 
tion of population and business activities raises serious 
problems of transport, accommodation and food supplies 
which can only be solved by forehanded organisation. If 
private evacuation arrangements are to stand, then the 
Official plans must be extended to cover them; the roads 
might, for instance, be opened on the outbreak of war, not 
to any and every private car, but for bona fide evacuation 
Purposes to cars carrying official permits to carry so many 
passengers to approved destinations. The Government 
must know the likely load on the road system; they must 
know also the demands that private refugees will make 
upon accommodation and supplies in neutral and evacua- 
tion areas. They must have the whole process under control. 
A completely unco-ordinated exodus would breed conges- 
tion, ill-feeling and panic. But to prevent private evacua- 
tion altogether would be unfair and unreasonable, just as 
to force all evacuation into the official framework would 
strain the authorities’ resources to breaking-point. 

It is a lead in these matters that is anxiously looked for. 
Evacuation is an undesirable measure: it involves a heavy 
Strain on transport and distribution; it means overcrowd- 
ing; it dislocates trade and industry; and it ruins many 
small businesses. Carried too far, it would itself achieve 
the raiders’ object of disorganising war effort. But these 
are reasons for planning, not for over-rigid restrictions; 
evacuation, even at its worst, is a less evil than casualties at, 
say, the rate of 100,000 a day in London. Moreover, it will 
not be a permanent migration. By no stretch of imagina- 
tion can the constant bombing of London and other towns 
for months be expected. The refugees will come back. It is 
their going that now urgently needs a plan. 


Conscription of Wealth 


UCH has been heard, within the last few weeks, of 
the conscription of wealth. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that it has become part of the accepted 
war-philosophy of the nation. It is high time that some 
attempt were made to ascertain what it means. This is the 
more necessary since ethics, emotionalism and hard 
realism are all twined through discussion of the subject. 
The moral issue is quite simple. Modern war requires, 
both in the preparing and in the waging, men and money. 
If the requirements of men are to be met by applying 
compulsion, then compulsion must be applied to money 
also. It would be more accurate to speak of additional 
compulsions, Compulsion is already applied by the State 
both to men and to money—to men in such things as 
compulsory education, vaccination and jury service, to 
money in the whole range of direct taxes. What most 
people mean in advancing the need for the conscription of 
wealth is that if there are to be new, additional and 
onerous compulsions placed on personal liberty, then they 
should be accompanied by new, additional and onerous 
compulsions placed on wealth. It is surely no answer 
to point, as the Prime Minister did on April 26th, 
to the existing direct and progressive taxes. Those taxes 
were in existence, and were presumably deemed by the 
community to be just, before the obligation of compulsory 
military service was imposed. 

It is very important that this moral aspect of the matter 
should be properly disentangled. The Labour Party is the 
first to suspect, and would be the first to condemn, any 
attempt to impose conscription of men on the country for 
its own sake or to regard it as anything but a hateful 
necessity. Proposals for the conscription of wealth (as 


for the conscription of men) should be judged solely by 
their efficacy in meeting the needs of the State. Confusion 
of thought on this issue was shown by the proposal for a 
levy on property put forward by the Labour Party last 
week. It may very well be that our existing tax system is 
unduly gentle to income arising from property as against 
income arising from effort and risk-taking. But that is an 
issue for peace-time. There is nothing in the needs of war 
finance or in the demand for the “ conscription of wealth ” 
that justifies a tax on property, as such. Just as it would 
be wrong to use the conscription of men to build an 
authoritarian State, so it would be wrong to use the con- 
scription of wealth as a step to the Socialist State. 

If this moral issue is clearly defined and appreciated, it 
is possible to examine the problems of war finance on a 
strictly practical basis. The practical meaning of the con- 
scription of wealth is that policies can be judged not by 
whether they are likely to be pleasant or popular but solely 
whether they are likely to be effective. ; 

The experience of the last war can give a first approxi- 
mation to the financial problems of the next. In the 
calendar year 1918 the total expenditure of the State was 
£2,716,780,000 (the earlier years would hardly be relevant 
to the scale on which any future war is likely to be waged). 
It is difficult to estimate what the national income was in 
1918. In 1913 it is generally estimated to have been about 
£2,250 millions. The level of prices, to judge by the indices 
of wholesale prices and the cost of living, was in 1918 
about 115 per cent. above the 1913 level. This would give 
a figure of, say, £4,850 millions. But the nation was un- 
doubtedly working harder in 1918 than in 1913, even 
though much of the output was of merely destructive 
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value. Perhaps the money valuation of the output of the 
nation can be put at £5,500 millions in 1918, which would 
mean that the State absorbed just half the national income. 
This is only a first approximation, and the proportion is 
likely to be higher in any future war. 

The problem of war finance is, then, this: how can the 
State secure, for its own expenses, half or more of the 
nation’s income? Perhaps it is more enlightening to state 
the matter the other way round: how can the State com- 
pel or persuade its citizens to spend only half or less of 
their total incomes on their own needs? It is worth notic- 
ing that it is the nation’s income that is relevant, not its 
accumulated wealth or capital. The State is not interested, 
in war-time, in getting into its possession the land, fac- 
tories, or houses of its citizens, but only in diverting into 
its own coffers half the income arising from these capital 
assets. Proposals for levies on capital values or schemes 
for appropriating any increases in capital wealth only 
really become relevant issues after the war if the 
methods of financing adopted during the war have allowed 
accretions of wealth to arise. During the war it is incomes 
in which the State is interested. 

The dimensions of the problem can be visualised with 
the aid of a few figures. The present national income can be 
put at roughly £5,000 millions. If all the unemployed were 
absorbed and additional labour provided, as it would be in 
war-time, by working longer hours and recruiting persons 
not now occupied, the national income might be raised to, 
say, £6,000 millions at to-day’s values. The total peace- 
time tax revenue of the State and local authorities can be 
put, for the convenience of round figures, at £1,000 
millions. The war-time problem is to secure for the State 
the spending of £3,000 millions out of £6,000 millions 
instead of £1,000 millions out of £5,000 millions—or to 
leave to the public £3,000 millions out of £6,000 millions 
instead of £4,000 millions out of £5,000 millions. (All 
these figures assume, of course, that there is no change in 
the value of money.) If the national income rose by one- 
fifth, the yield of taxes would presumably rise in about the 
same proportion to, say, £1,200 millions. The gap left, to 
be raised either by increased taxes or by other means, 
would therefore be something like £1,800 millions per 
annum, or one and a half times the prospective yield of the 
existing taxes. These are the approximate orders of magni- 
tude with which we have to deal. 

There are two main methods by which the State can 
secure this proportion of the nation’s annual income for its 
own purposes. One is to leave the money incomes of the 
individual members of the public substantially as they are 
at present, while the State creates additional supplies of 
purchasing power for itself. The new purchasing power 
competes against the existing incomes and, by driving 
prices up, compels the public to diminish its consumption 
and release resources for the State’s needs. The rise in 
prices is not an incidental danger of this inflationary policy; 
it is its essence, since it alone secures that reduction in 
the public’s consumption which must be the aim of all war- 
time finance. In the process, however, a number of private 
incomes are increased, and the price rise has to go on until, 
even with its larger money income, the public can only 
buy about three-quarters of its peace-time consumption. 
In the last war, prices were carried to double their pre- 
war level. If that happened again, the national income 
would become £12,000 millions, the yield of present taxa- 
tion would be £2,000 millions, and the total State expen- 
diture would be £6,000 millions, leaving £4,000 millions 
of money to be “created.” Private incomes, after tax, 
would be £6,000 millions, which would buy as much as 
£3,000 millions to-day. 

The technical problem can thus be solved by the infla- 
tionary method, which has the great advantage of being 
easy to apply. But this means of limiting public consump- 
tion is indirect, inefficient and grossly inequitable. More- 
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over, inflation may run away, with disastrous results, and 
it is a policy that cannot be reversed after the war is over. 
To say that a modern totalitarian war should be waged 
without any resort to inflation is probably a counsel of 
perfection. But it is a last resort. 

The alternative method of war finance is to secure the 
necessary reduction in the consumption of the public in 
a direct and visible manner, by reducing in the desired 
proportion (i.e. something like a quarter) the present 
money incomes (after tax) of the individuals who make 
up the nation. This, again, can be done in two ways: by 
persuading the citizens to hand over a quarter of their net 
income in loans or by compelling them to hand it over 
in taxes. (There are also, of course, half-wsy houses such 
as forced loans, and the direct rationing of all forms of 
goods, so that the citizens have nothing to do with part of 
their incomes but to give or lend them to the Government, 
directly or indirectly.) From the point of view of the com- 
munity, taxes are preferable to loans, since they do not 
leave behind them the onerous legacy of a vastly inflated 
national debt. Indeed, the higher taxes are during the war 
the less high will they need to be after the war is over. 
This would seem to be the point at which the principle of 
conscription of wealth becomes relevant; it dictates that 
if taxation is the more effective method it shall be adopted. 

But is it really possible to contemplate raising an addi- 
tional sum of something like £1,800 millions by taxation, 
out of a national income only slightly higher than at 
present? At first sight it is an utter impossibility—and, 
indeed, it is not necessary that every last penny should be 
raised in this way. But there are certain considerations, 
peculiar to war-time, that should be borne in mind. The 
first is that it is a categorical imperative of war finance to 
take away from the public, if not this sum of money, then 
at least the goods and services it represents. There is no 
choice about imposing these sacrifices but only about the 
method of imposing them. Secondly, in peace-time in- 
creases in taxation have to be managed in such a way that 
business confidence is not impaired. “ Business confidence,” 
when analysed, means a state of public psychology in 
which money will be freely spent, both on consumption 
goods and, more especially, on extensions to capital equip- 
ment. But this is just what has to be avoided in war-time. 
It can almost be said that, in war, the less “ business 
confidence” there is the better. Thirdly, peace-time taxa- 
tion has to leave sufficient incentive to effort in wealth- 
creation. This necessity does not disappear in war-time; 
but it is much smaller, partly on the idealistic ground that 
patriotism supplies a new incentive, and partly on the 
realistic ground that when demand for everything per- 
manently exceeds supply there is very little risk in enter- 
prise and less need to make risk-bearing worth while. 

Whether these considerations add up to a conclusion 
that it is possible to finance almost the whole cost of a war 
by taxation is very doubtful. But they certainly add up to 
the conclusion that the greatest effort must be made to 
secure as much as is possible in this way and that we 
must be prepared, for this purpose, to contemplate doing 
what we now regard as the impossible. The principle of 
an Excess Profits Duty is now fairly generally accepted. 
It should be extended to become an Excess Income Duty, 
so that most, or all, of any increase in incomes during wart 
should go to the Exchequer, either as tax or as forced 
loan. There must, obviously, be heavy increases in all 
forms of indirect duties, especially on anything that has a 
luxury, or even a semi-luxury, character. But the main 
burden would inevitably fall on direct taxation. There 15 
a very widespread belief that the standard rate of income 
tax cannot be raised above 6s. in the £. But there is no 
logical foundation for any such belief, especially as regards 
war-time. Discussion in terms of the standard rate is, in 
fact, very deceptive. The effective rate of income tax on 
a married man with two children and an earned income of 
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{1,000 a year is now, with the standard rate at 5s. 6d. in 
the £, only 11 per cent. To double the standard rate to 
11s. in the £ would reduce the net income of such a man, 
compared with his present position, by only an eighth, or 
by half the approximate proportion in which the consump- 
tion of the whole body of citizens must, by one means or 
another, be curtailed. Or again, we must ask the question 
(without at the moment implying an answer) whether the 
whole of incomes in excess of, say, £5,000 could be 
diverted to the Exchequer in time of war, either in tax or 
in forced loans. These are, of course, alarming possibilities, 
which could certainly not be applied without many provi- 
sions for hard cases. But it remains true that the necessary 
curtailment of consumption can be effected far more equit- 
ably by taxation than by any other means. 

These are the problems of war finance. What can be 
done about them in the present phase of preparation? The 


Portugal’s 


RITAIN’S trade with our oldest ally has been flourish- 
ing ever since the merchants of Portugal supplied 
King Henry III with wax for his royal seal. Yet English 
acquaintance with Portugal and the Portuguese has been 
throughout our history remarkably deficient. Modern Por- 
tugal dates largely from the revolution of 1926, which 
installed General (now President) Carmona in power, and 
from the appointment of Dr Oliveira Salazar as Finance 
Minister in 1928. Portugal’s stern financial and economic 
policy in the early years of the dictatorship would cer- 
tainly have earned the praise of the strictest practitioner 
of Gladstonian finance. Fresh from his chair of economics 
at the ancient University of Coimbra, Senor Salazar pro- 
ceeded to reform the financial administration and balance 
the Budget after more than a dozen consecutive annual 
deficits. In eight years the Portuguese national debt was 
reduced from £14.8 to £11.3 per head. Budget surpluses 
were recorded to a net total of about £10 millions, while 
between 1931 and 1936 the gold reserves of the Bank of 
Portugal increased from £2 to £8 millions. By the end of 
1936 Portugal had not only revolutionised her finances, but 
had devoted a considerable amount of ordinary revenue to 
public works and economic development. The main struc- 
ture of financial reform, involving heavy taxation, was. com- 
pleted during the depression. This was a remarkable 
achievement, though it owed much to Portugal’s favourable 
economic relations with the rest of the world. Whereas 
Britain’s exports fell off by a half between 1929 and 1932, 
Portugal’s declined by a quarter, and Portugal, unlike 
Britain, was able to maintain a balance of payments as 
healthy as was her Budget. As H.M. Commercial Secretary 
in Lisbon has emphasised on several occasions,* Portugal 
is practically independent of international finance; her 
industrial output is disposed of mainly at home and in 
her colonies; the bulk of her people depend upon agricul- 
ture for their livelihood; and her principal exports, port, 
cork and sardines (covering something like half the total 
value) are not subject to intensive competition. 

The bane of the country has been and still is poverty, 
with its companions, ignorance and inertia. At the date of 
the 1930 census two-thirds of the population was illiterate 
and in one rural area this proportion was over eighty per 
cent. Poverty is of the same order as ignorance. The wages 
of agricultural labourers are appallingly low, in some parts 
as low as a shilling a day. The removal of the damnosa 
hereditas of debt and the favourable international position 
gave the Government its first real opportunity to join battle 








* “Reports on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Portugal, July 1936 and August 1938.” Prices 1s. 6d. each. 
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first necessity is to submit the problem to the same open 
discussion that is now steadily convincing the public of the 
inevitability of other distasteful and difficult measures. The 
second necessity is that a detailed plan of war-time finance 
should be worked out, so that inflation should not secure 
a hold while the discussion rages. It would immensely 
assist to end the dissatisfaction with conscription if it could 
be announced that such a plan was ready. And lastly, it 
would be prudent to make a beginning with setting up the 
legal framework for some of the new taxes (e.g. the excess 
income duty) that would be required. In the last resort, 
Great Britain’s strength in war depends on the fact that 
we can, if need be, devote a higher proportion of our 
national income to the waging of war than any other Euro- 
pean nation. The more clearly we show that we realise the 
ful implications of this fact, the more convincing will be 
the deterrent that we offer to the aggressor. 


Progress 


with these evils. The plan of the corporate State was fore- 
shadowed in 1933 and the first phase of financial reform 
gave place to the second phase of economic reconstruction 
in 1936. But Senhor Salazar has not been a servile imitator 
of Mussolini. Portugal is a catholic and authoritarian, but 
not a totalitarian State. Indeed the idea of the State omni- 
potent is rejected as essentially pagan and as involving a 
worse absolutism than that which preceded the liberal era. 

The theory of the corporate State requires control of 
each industry by its members, but in practice Senhor 
Salazar has to play more than a supervisory part. Broadly, 
economic planning under the corporate State has not been 
fundamentally different from similar experiments in Great 
Britain. The Portuguese wheat campaign, though started 
as early as 1929, well illustrates both the successes and the 
difficulties of the new system. Between 1925 and 1929 
Portugal was spending over £2 millions a year on imported 
wheat. By 1934 a guaranteed price, technical assistance and 
good climatic conditions had brought about a harvest 
approaching double national requirements. And this 
success, of which the Italians might well be jealous, was 
repeated in 1935. The Portuguese peasants, like Joseph, 
gathered corn “ as the sand of the sea.” But Portugal, un- 
like Egypt, not being an isolated economy, had no need to 
store up corn against the lean years and in any case the 
cost was prohibitive. So the Government exported some 
hundred thousand tons at a heavy loss only to find that the 
1936 harvest was below normal requirements. 

Amid these difficulties, seemingly inherent in experi- 
ments in economic planning, it is well to record the great 
amount of economic development, roads, port and rail- 
way improvements, provision of electricity, drainage, etc., 
which is taking place. In roads, particularly, the progress 
has been startling. In 1928, 75 per cent. of the road mileage 
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was little fitter for motor transport than in the adven- 
turous days of George Borrow. But since then over 700 
miles of new roads have been built and over 3,000 miles 
of old roads reconstructed. Technical progress under the 
aegis of the corporations has also been considerable and 
the establishment of casas do povo—village institutes 
—up and down the country has brought the rural com- 
munity into closer touch with modern progress. It has also 
served through the medium of classes in the fight against 
illiteracy, though it must be admitted that a frontal attack 
on a large scale has still to be launched, and a large 
number of additional schools are still required. 

“he continuance of this progress obviously depends on 
the one hand on sound finance and the avoidance of the 
necessity of spending vast sums on unproductive arma- 
ments, and, on the other, on good trade and the main- 
tenance of the external value of the escudo (fixed since 
1931 at 110 to the £1). The Budget figures since 1936 are 
presented below : — 


Million escudos 
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1938 | 1939 


Estimates 
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2,008 2,145 | 1,995 | 2,029 
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POPRIIID <incncscvevenncsassinsoenben 
Extraordinary revenue .......cccccceeseeees 867 
Total revenue ......cessereeseesees 2,875 | 2,286 | 2,472 | 2,815 
Ordinary expenditure .........:.:00ssee0e 1,786 | 1,864 | 1,988 | 2,020 
Extraordinary expenditure ..........00++s 863 214 481 793 
Total expenditure ........s:sese0e0 2,649 | 2,078 | 2,469 | 2,813 
Apparent surplus .............sssesesseesees 226 | 208 3 2 
Deduct extraordinary revenue from— 
NP GE BORED .ccccccccsessocacnsenntccoeyase 137* 12 218 552 
Previous Budget surpluses ..........+. 114 129 253 225 





Actual surplus (+) or deficit (—) ...... —26 +67 | ~48 —775 
* Less debt repayment, 


According to the strict canons laid down by Senhor 
Salazar on his entry into the Government in 1928, only 
extraordinary expenditure on economic development and 
national defence may be met out of borrowing. Over the 
whole period 1928-36 these extraordinary expenses were 
more than covered by current revenue. Last year and 
this, however, they are being met mainly out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of bonds and from previous Budget sur- 
pluses brought into the Budget as extraordinary revenue. 
Until these items are deducted, the Portuguese Budget 
surplus has clearly no more meaning than the surplus 
or deficit on the British accounts, when no notice is taken 
of borrowing for defence. When the deductions have been 
made, the Budgets show estimated deficits in the neigh- 
bourhood of 468 and 775 million escudos in 1938 and 
1939 respectively. In the main this borrowing has been 
required for increases in the defence estimates, which for 
1939 are 930 million escudos compared with 759 millions 


NOTES OF 


The New Army.—It has been made clear by the 
Government that the Military Training Bill and the 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill are together designed 
to facilitate a revolutionary change in British military 
practice. Hitherto it has been a custom peculiar to Con- 
tinental countries both to possess a conscript Army and to 
stand their citizens on guard at their frontiers in times of 
international tension. Having no frontiers in her sea-girt 
security, Britain has formerly been content to wait for 
war before acting. All this is now changed. By these two 
Bills, which are to be hurried through before Whitsuntide 
with the aid of a ruthless time-table, Britain will have not 
only the bud of a conscript Army, but also the machinery, 
which it is intended to use forthwith, to call up the reserve 
forces to keep watch against unannounced attack on the 
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in 1938 and an actual expenditure of 623 millions in 1937. 
This rise has been due principally to the requirements of 
the army. On the other hand extraordinary expenditure on 
national development has rightly not been axed, and stands 
at an estimated 300 millions this year compared with 248 
millions last year, 87 millions in 1937 and 252 millions in 
1936. The financial position is sufficiently sound to stand a 
number of Budget deficits—at the end of this year there 
will still remain nearly 500° million escudos of Budget 
surpluses made since 1928 and not yet expended—but 
clearly their continuance cannot be indefinite. 

The international position remains comparatively sound, 
although reduced American cork consumption and the in- 
creased competitive strength of the Moroccan sardine as a 
result of the depreciation of the franc made 1938 a bad 
year. Exports were seven per cent. lower than in 1937, but 
the prospects are now somewhat better. Allowing for the 
undervaluation of exports in the official statistics, the deficit 
on the balance of trade in both 1937 and 1938 was of the 
order of £34 millions, All the invisible items are likely to 
have been down last year. Of these, tourist receipts, esti- 
mated at about £750,000 in 1936, should revive now that 
the war in Spain is at an end, while emigrants’ remit- 
tances, £14 millions in 1936, have long been on the decline. 
More serious has been the drop in receipts from foreign 
investments, half of which is in Brazil and largely in 
Government debt. Brazil’s default has consequently not 
merely impoverished thousands of families, but has had an 
important effect on the balance of payments. Yet even so, 
the unfavourable balance in 1938, if it existed, should havz 
been small. So long as the Government is not forced by the 
necessities of rearmament to resort to inflationary borrow- 
ing, thereby increasing purchasing power and imports, the 
escudo should have no difficulty in keeping its present value 
and retaining its enviable position as one of the world’s 
free currencies, 

The conclusion of the war in Spain is a most favourable 
factor. This is not merely because of a resumption of trade 
—Spain and Portugal are largely competitors—and better 
prospects for the tourist traffic. The recent non-aggression 
pact concluded between the two countries has coincided 
with a marked increase in goodwill on the part of the 
Portguese Government, not only towards Britain, but 
towards France. If General Franco is able to pursue the 
policy of neutrality, which is his obvious interest, the pres- 
sure on Portugal of rearmament may be lessened. In any 
case, international conditions permitting, Senhor Salazar 
can be relied on to pursue his plans for the social and econ- 
omic advancement of his people. And while it is permis- 
sible to wish the new Portuguese State a little more liberty 
and a little less authority, it cannot be denied that its 
paternal administration has earned the attribution of 
geniality, or that (in a Portuguese pun) it is not so much 
a dictadura as a dictablanda. 


THE WEEK 


frontiers which we have been newly given by the air 
menace. These are the objects of the two measures 
together, but, oddly enough, they have not so far been 
the subjects of Parliament’s debates. The Labour party 
have continued to deny the need for compulsion at this 
moment when it is impossible to deal with more than 
200,000 in training in a year, claiming that the same 
number might have been raised by voluntary means. 
But their opposition is no longer so root-and-branch in 
character as to threaten political convulsions in the 
country. Nor, happily, has it prevented Labour spokes- 
men from doing their proper job of looking at the militia 
scheme in detail to criticise its economic implications for 
the working youths that will be called up. The opposition 
Liberals, for their part, did not vote against the Military 
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Training Bill’s second reading, but their view that the 
step was blunderingly and needlessly taken has not 
changed, despite Mr. Lloyd George’s downright defence 
of conscription, to which he has been personally attached 
since 1911. It is more and more evident that what is at 
fault in this Parliamentary imbroglio (which cannot hide 
the fact that the militia scheme has won general favour, 
or at least commonsense acceptance, in the country) is not 
conscription, but the Government. It is not the measures 
but the men who arouse distrust. 


* * * 


Army Reform.—The Labour demand for higher 
pay for militiamen than the shilling a day (without deduc- 
tions) specified in the Military Training Bill as it stands 
touches the less important aspect of the New Army’s 
working conditions. It is true that the shilling is only half 
the daily wage of the Regular soldier; but his pay is subject 
to various stoppages and, in addition, soldiering is his pro- 
fession. Most militiamen will have few responsibilities and 
in only six months they will go back to the jobs they had 
when called up. It is, of course, important that, in cases 
where there are dependants, these should be enabled to 
keep the home or business together while the conscript is 
away; and it is imperative that the machinery for examin- 
ing all cases of likely hardship, to the militiamen or their 
families, should be all-embracing in scope and generous 
in operation. If the curtailment of discussion in Committee 
by the guillotine results in these points being left obscure— 
on Wednesday an amendment about the position of youths 
in the middle of technical and professional studies was in 
fact lopped off—the ultimate statute will limp and be un- 
fair. Nevertheless, these are the details that wise and open- 
handed administration of the measure could and should 
take care of; and it is unlikely that the Opposition or the 
trade unions would give a negligent War Office any peace. 
It is conditions of work not pay that are most important— 
in the reserves and auxiliaries as well as in the militia. 
Year after year young men are to serve with the colours. 
Increasingly, too, both men and women are flowing into 
the reserve and auxiliary forces. It is pertinent to ask 
whether these developments, which will add the novel 
experience of military conditions to the lives of a large part 
of the population, do not call for some drastic revision in 
the kind of discipline and regimentation that has been 
handed down to the modern Army from the days when 
criminals and ne’er do wells were recruited as simple foot- 
Sloggers. 


* * * 


The Belisha reforms have already done much to soften 
the prison character of the soldier’s life. More is now 
needed. Is it really necessary that women Territorials, 
recruited to drive lorries, should spend a large part of their 
training in drill, even if it is threes and not fours that they 
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now form? Is it needful that the widely-drawn personnel 
of the nation’s new citizen forces should abide in camp 
and barracks by the rigid rules of the old-style common 
soldier? Do the mer and women of the mechanised forces 
require the regimen of the parade ground? If it is fitness 
that is sought—and this is avowedly a prime object of 
militia training—then there are physical exercises to 
procure it. And it is hard to believe that even the aristo- 
cratic and irresponsible young ladies of current legend who 
are reputed to be flocking into the auxiliary forces need the 
spur of the Wellingtonian sergeant-major to bring them 
into line. By far the most important of all is the militia; 
if the whole youth of the nation is to pass for a time 
through the sieve of military service, the Army they pass 
into needs, not so much democratising (the Labour party’s 
phrase) as humanising. 


* * * 


More Paid Holidays.—The practice of granting 
holidays with pay by voluntary agreements, the promotion 
of which was recommended by the Amulree Committee of 
1937-38, continues to extend. It is now announced that 
out of 18 million workers about 50 per cent. will be 
entitled to holidays with pay this summer, 4 millions of 
these being covered by collective agreements. The latter 
figure compares favourably with the 1.5 to 1.75 millions 
of March, 1937, and 3 millions in 1938 given in the 
Ministry of Labour’s attractively produced new booklet 
on the subject. The apparent slowing down of the rate of 
increase is to be expected as the occupations are approached 
in which occur difficulties, such as pressure of foreign 
competition and inconsecutive periods of employment. At 
the same time, the removal of any checks of an external 
nature should not be delayed, so that as the number of 
workers released for holidays becomes greater they may 
not be prevented from taking them by lack of facilities. 
The necessity for spreading holidays over a longer period 
than the usual overcrowded weeks of late July and early 
August was urged before the War and has been energetic- 
ally canvassed by the railways in recent months. It is 
possible that the railways might later help to provide the 
remedy for their own complaint that the number of 
monthly return tickets is 100 per cent. greater in July and 
August than in May and June by action on “ Square Deal” 
lines, namely, the graduation of holiday fares from low 
levels in the spring and autumn months to high level at 
the peak of the season. In any case, it is essential that 
practical steps should now be taken through discussions 
between employers and organised workers, as is already 
done in Lancashire, and the granting of additional facili- 
ties by holiday centres to early and late visitors. An excei- 
lent lead was recently given when the Corporation of 
Weston-super-Mare acknowledged the decision to advance 
“Coventry Week” from the first week in August to the 
last week in June by allowing a reduction of 25 per cent. 
on all municipal amusements. The same town has also 
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commenced its advertising programme five weeks earlier 
than usual, with good results. If moves of this kind can be 
generalised, some immediate obstacles can be removed and 
the way cleared for an attack on the major problem posed 
by those workers whose wages are insufficient to enable 
them to take a holiday with their families in any case. 
Perhaps 60 per cent. of the employed population get less 
than £3 per week, and for these a week’s holiday costing 
at an absolute minimum {3 8s. 6d. per adult at a seaside 
town and 35s. to 50s. at a holiday camp, exclusive of fares, 
is virtually an impossibility at present. 


* * * 


Poland.—Colonel Beck’s contribution to the public 
statements on which Europe now waits each week caused 
considerable satisfaction to his allies. He neither made 
war inevitable nor peace dishonourable. To Poland’s 
potential enemies, Colonel Beck’s statement was less 
satisfactory, and seems to have resulted in a certain lull, 
if not hesitation. Herr von Ribbentrop, having conferred 
with Hitler and the Nazi leaders from Danzig, left for 
consultations with Italy. The result was the announcement 
of an Italo-German military pact; but it remains to be 
seen whether the price of this agreement was a German 
undertaking not to begin a war against Poland, for which 
Italy is known to have little appetite. Meanwhile in 
Poland itself the situation is stable. The Poles maintain 
(with obvious logic) that the next move must come from 
Berlin, while the Germans are openly hoping that a 
campaign of threats, accompanied by poisonous Press 
propaganda, will undermine the resolution of the Poles 
and induce their Western allies to put pressure on them 
to yield. A new Runciman, they say, is in sight. The Pope 
is also said to be interested and is credited with having 
skipped the intervening phases and recommended an 
immediate recourse to Munich—a conference of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the State whose 
rights are disputed. The Polish attitude to this new 
development has not been expressed, and though the 
Germans emphasise the superior “sincerity” of Papal 
over American proposals, it is likely that Herr Hitler 
will prefer to give the propaganda screw another twist. 
German “ refugees” from Poland are being assembled 
on the German-Polish frontier at Rummelsburg, and 
there is already talk of the formation of a Freikorps to 
conduct guerrilla war on the Polish frontier guards. 
Poland appears to be sustaining this war with outward 
equanimity and has this week sealed her new friendship 
with Lithuania by an enthusiastic reception in Warsaw 
for General Rashtikis, Chief of the Lithuanian Army. M. 
Potemkin has also had a friendly discussion with Colonel 
Beck on his way home from Turkey. M. Litvinov’s depar- 
ture has certainly enhanced the possibilities of Russian- 
Polish friendship. 
* 


* * 











Northern Neutrality.—Germany appears to have 
met with a rebuff in Scandinavia. The Foreign Ministers of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, who met this 
week in Stockholm, issued a rather vague communique 
after their meeting, and referred Germany’s proposal 
for a series of bilateral non-aggression pacts back to their 
Governments. But it is credibly reported that three of 
the four countries consider that acceptance of the Nazi 
interpretation of non-aggression would be contrary to 
their traditional policy of neutrality. Denmark, the one 
exception, is hesitant, with a nervous eye on her extreme 
vulnerability to German action. Since the German offer 
was intended primarily to convert the Baltic into a 
German lake and secondly to throw discredit on Mr 
Roosevelt’s peace offer, this rejection from traditionally 
neutral States was not unexpected. In an official com- 
munique, the Foreign Ministers “ expressed the unani- 
mous view that the international policy which their 
countries have logically taken up and intend to maintain, 
excludes them from being the object of any political 
combination.” This naturally precludes the Scandinavian 
countries from participating in plans intended, either in 
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peace or war, to further the strategic interests either of 
the Axis or of the democratic powers. Their interest in 
all cases is that the Baltic should remain open and that 
their trade with Germany, as with the rest of the world 
should be undisturbed. It is for this reason that Sweden 
and Finland want to fortify the Aaland Islands, which lie 
between their two countries and command the trade 
routes between Sweden and Germany. Germany is said 
to have given her consent to this proposal, though it 
remains to be seen whether this consent was conditional 
or unconditional. It is obviously in the German interest 
that these islands should not, in the event of war, fall into 
hands hostile to the Reich, but the rulers of Germany are 
not above exacting compensation for concessions to them- 
selves. The Scandinavian countries’ relations to Ger- 
many are not identical, and this refusal to be entangled 
by no means signifies the end of all efforts to entangle 
them. Denmark has a common frontier with Germany, 
and reports persist of day and night work on fortifications 
on the German-Danish frontier. Germany, having failed 
to secure the favours of the Scandinavian Powers en bloc, 
may still hope to secure the attentions of one or the other, 
and create dissension between them. It is for this reason 
that objects of dispute between the Scandinavian Powers, 
such as that between Denmark and Norway over Green- 
land, may loom once more into the picture in the near 
future. 





* * * 


The Serbs and the Croats.—Serb-Croat deadlock 
threatened last week to develop into an open breach. 
This disaster seems to have been prevented by a slight 
change in the somewhat rigid attitude hitherto adopted 
by the Regent. Negotiations for the federalisation of 
Jugoslavia opened on April 2nd and were said to have 
reached a satisfactory conclusion on April 27th. According 
to the Croats, a single agreement was signed by 
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M. Tsvetkovitch, the Prime Minister, and M. Matchek, 
the Croat leader. According to the Belgrade report (which 
M. Matchek publicly denied) draft solutions were 
elaborated by each of the two parties and presented to 
the Regent. The return from Belgrade of M. Shubatschich, 
the Croat representative, without a definite answer but 
with new proposals made by the Regent, was taken 10 
Croat quarters to mean rejection of the Agreement of 
April 27th. The Croat newspaper which published this 
Croat statement was confiscated and the report was 
officially denied in Belgrade. Meanwhile, however; 
though M. Matchek’s statement had not shut the door on 
further negotiation, the Croat National Assembly was 
called for May 7th-8th and foreign Press representatives 
were informed that “ Sunday will start a new chapter in 
the history of South-East Europe.” Exactly what this 
chapter may prove to hold has not been immediately 
obvious, though certain reports maintain that foreign 
aid may be sought by the Croats, and a Croat repre- 
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sentative is said to be visiting Italy this week. More 
satisfactory is the mews that Prince Paul received 
M. Matchek in audience before his departure to Rome 
on May 9th. He assured him that the agreement had been 
accepted in principle and that negotiation would be 
continued on his return. Meanwhile, as if to point the 
urgency of Jugoslav solidarity, a German press campaign 
has been started against the “‘ dastardly crimes” of the 
Slovenes, the chief of which, of course, is to separate 
Germany from the Adriatic. 


* * * 


Transition in the Areas.—Sir James F. G. Price, who 
now becomes Commissioner for the English and Welsh 
Special Areas following the resignation of Sir George 
Gillett owing to ill-health, finds confronting him a problem 
whose character is changing rapidly. Four years ago it was 
possible to regard the Areas question as twofold; on the 
onc hand, it was the most important aspect of a presum- 
ably temporary maladjustment which manifested itself in 
high unemployment figures for the country as a whole, and 
on the other hand it covered the more permanent social 
problem of the older men and youths whose chances of 
employment in regions specialised to mining and heavy 
industry were practically nil. Now the first part of the 
problem is in the process of disappearing, partly, but by 
no means wholly, because of increased employment in re- 
armament. The figures for registered unemployed in the 
Employment Exchange areas which include any part of the 
Special Areas have been declining since January and on 
March 13th stood at 232,847. The figures for each area 
since September, 1938 (the date of the last Report of the 
Commissioner), are as follows: — 
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Cute | Durham | Tyneside | South | gOtth 

ynes: pone 

land Wales reas 

Oct. 17, 1938 ... | 10,548 | 60,962 | 55,538 | 108,897 | 235,945 
Nov. 14, 4, ... | 10,789 | 61,772 | 55,690 | 115,124 | 243,375 
Dec, 49° iin bias 10,418 63,107 54,247 112,515 240,28 
Jan. 16, 1939 ..,. 12,414 68,480 62,183 111,657 | 254,734 
Pe. §% is dk 10,607 65,432 59,193 117,158 252,390 
Mar. 13, » «| (95638 | 63,326 | 56,459 | 103,424 | 232,847 





If the iron and steel industries continue to take on men 
at the present rate, all but the core of old men and un- 
skilled and partly-trained youths will have been absorbed 
in a few months, and so far as the Special Areas are con- 
cerned what was once the unemployment problem will have 
become the problem of the unemployed. This shift of 
emphasis to the long-range aspect brings out certain further 
considerations concerning the possible effect of any cessa- 
tion of the present rising demand for labour in the iron, 
steel and engineering industries. Are we in fact laying the 
foundation for the Special Areas problem of the future? It 
is easily possible to exaggerate the part played by re-arma- 
ment in the reduction of the general unemployment figure, 
but it is quite apparent that Tyneside and South Wales 
might find themselves even worse off than before in the 
event of a removal of the present military sources of 
demand. There is therefore a case for watching carefully 
any tendency for new labour to flow into these areas. And 
if dilution of labour is to come, it might well be tried first 
in the regions where the pool of unemployed is best defined 
and organised. 


* * * 


Work for Refugees.— Recent rumours of large 
numbers of irregular entries and evasions of the regula- 
tons regarding refugees, and of a consequent tightening 
of | regulations, appear to rest on a very tenuous 
basis; but the removal of the suspicion that Gestapo 
agents were arriving by the back door does not leave 
everything perfectly satisfactory in this matter. The 
Present phase of the movement, which began with the 
Wholesale persecution of the Jews and has received 
Periodical new impetus as Herr Hitler has extended his 
influence both inside and outside the Old Reich, has 
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posed a large-scale problem. In its solution Great Britain 
has played a far smaller part than might have been taken 
by a country which once enjoyed the reputation of an 
asylum for the victims of political persecution. Between 
five and six million Jews and an indefinite number of 
others are potentially affected, and over 200,000 persons 
have already left their countries. Yet of these only 20,299 
adults and 4,837 children were in Great Britain on 
April 24, 1939. The very smallness of the number puts 
to shame those who desire further restriction on the 
ground that to employ refugees is to take the bread out 
of the mouths of our own workers, and the economic 
argument in any case is fallacious. Whether or not refugees 
reduce the amount of available employment is a question 
which cannot be answered until they have been given an 
opportunity; and although it would not be difficult 
to find cases in which British workers might be displaced 
by foreigners, the probability is that the influence on 
employment of immigrants as a body is beneficial. 
Further, the majority of those leaving Central Europe 
have an industrial training and would undoubtedly be 
invaluable in the defence industries as and when shortages 
of skilled labour manifest themselves. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that a problem of this magnitude can be 
solved by any piecemeal process. The main hope lies in 
large scale settlement schemes in countries like Northern 
Rhodesia, the Philippines, San Domingo, and Surinam, 
where there is still a considerable amount of free space 
and scope for industrial as well as agricultural activity. 
The offer made by the British Government at the end of 
1938 of lands in British Guiana was a welcome step. 
It was followed by the setting up of a Commission which 
has now reported to the Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees appointed by the President of the United 
States. The conclusions of the Commission are of a kind 
likely to be repeated in other areas, namely, that while 
the territory offered in British Guiana is not ideal for 
the large-scale settlement of Central Europeans, it is 
sufficiently promising to justify an experiment on a 
substantial scale involving a capital outlay of £600,000. 
There is no excuse either on economic or humanitarian 
grounds for further delay in the undertaking of projects 
of this kind. 


* * * 


The F.B.I. and South-Eastern Europe. — The 
familiar difficulties of the German economic system 
to-day are the starting point of an interesting discussion 
in the latest quarterly business review of the Federation 
of British Industries. The conclusions which the bulletin 
goes on to adduce from Germany’s present straits are 
much more disputable than its account of the difficulties 
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themselves. The point is made that the annexation of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia has not eased the Reich’s 
problems, which is true in so far as it has greatly enlarged 
the adverse balance of trade. But it is not made clear that 
the economic worth of Germany’s conquests depends upon 
the use to which they are put or, in other words, that if 
the annexations are proving disadvantageous it is in large 
measure Germany’s own economic policy that is 
responsible. The same criticism applies even more to the 
next and somewhat insidious stage of the bulletin’s thesis. 
In brief, its view is, quite rightly, that Germany needs 
foodstuffs and raw materials rather than mere manufac- 
tures: and the solution suggested is the formation of 
larger and “‘ complementary ” economic units in Central 
and South Eastern Europe. At first glance the proposition 
is unexceptionable : here as elsewhere in the world, it 
has been the lack of freer trading that has exacerbated 
economic difficulties. But when the F.B.I. go on to claim 
that it is the “‘ multiplicity of independent nationalities ” 
that is inherently to blame, and that the solution would be 
for the States of South Eastern Europe to “forgo a 
sufficient measure of national liberty ” to make comple- 
mentary economic union with Germany possible, a good 
argument comes to a bad end. It is natural and inevitable 
that the Reich should predominate in the trade of South 
Eastern Europe, and any free agreement to augment that 
trade would be economically desirable. The multiplicity 
of tariff barriers is an obvious obstacle to trade. But it is 
wholly unnecessary and vicious that the Reich’s commer- 
cial status should carry with it the claim to restrict the 
political independence of any of its customers. Nor can 
South Eastern Europe be strait-jacketed to serve German 
raw material needs. To compel these countries for all the 
future to confine themselves to agriculture and to eschew 
all industrial development—which is the German aim— 
is to condemn them to continual poverty. The populations 
of the various States are rising rapidly, and the develop- 
ment of such of their own industries as can be made 
economic is necessary and desirable. “Can larger econo- 
mic units be created in Central Europe without altogether 
sacrificing the liberty of small nations? ” ask the F.B.I., 
hopefully. There is no economic reason at all why they 
should not; and the F.B.I. would be better employed in 
helping the British Government to make economic 
co-operation in Danubia and the Balkans possible on the 
basis of absolute political independence than in preparing 
tendentious arguments to be bandied about with gratifica- 
tion in Nazi circles. 


* * * 


Italian Economics.—The Italian national economy, 
like that of other countries, is being increasingly distorted 
by the pressure of re-armament and economic nationalism. 
With the announcement of additional expenditure of little 
under 300 million lire (about £3 millions), incurred in the 
invasion of Albania, and the approval by the Duce of new 
military credits, it becomes clear that the official estimate 
of a total expenditure of 25 milliard lire for the current 
financial year is going to be exceeded, perhaps to the tune 
of five to ten milliards. Although the prospective yield of 
taxation, following the level of money incomes, is on the 
increase and may exceed 25 milliards, it unquestionably 
will not be sufficient to meet this year’s extraordinary 
expenditure. Some new special imposition is, therefore, to 
be expected. The cycle of special taxes on different types 
of property, land and real estate, joint-stock and private 
capital has now been completed, but it is possible that the 
Duce may decide that the occasion demands a general 
capital levy on lines similar to that imposed soon after the 
war. The Italian taxpayer already bears a heavy burden, 
but it must not be imagined that another special levy 
would prove the Jast straw. Indeed, so far as the mass of 
the people are concerned, autarky and compensated trade 
have now assumed a much more terrifying appearance than 
taxation. Foodstuffs have deteriorated in quality and quan- 
tity. Italian soldiers manning the frontier fortresses have 
on several occasions begged bread and soup from their 
French opposite numbers. Even worse—because the 
Italians are one of the world’s heaviest coffee drinkers— 
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the unwillingness of Brazil to buy Italian goods has led to 
a scarcity of coffee. Last year’s imports at 356,000 quintals 
were below consumption estimated at 400,000 quintals, So 
far the shortage has mainly affected private purchasers and 
bars, at least in the principal cities, have remained un- 
affected. But the “famine” is anticipated to get worse 
The deficiency cannot be met from Abyssinia. The best 
Harar coffee is too good a source of foreign exchange to be 
consumed at home, whilst the remainder is of too poor a 
quality. Proposals are on foot for an admixture of barley 
and coffec, but this is hardly likely to prove popular, 
Against these unpleasantnesses may, however, be set the 
good employment resulting from war preparations. The 
official employment index reached a new high last Feb- 
ruary. Building in particular is very active. The index of 
construction activity, which reached a very low level during 
and just after the sanctions period, has been rising steadily 
during the last twelvemonth, and in February, 1939, was 
33.3 per cent. above the figure of February, 1938, and 
8 per cent. above the 1928 average. This is, of course, due 
not to house building, but to industrial and military con- 
struction. The industrial triangle—Genoa, Milan, Turin— 
where full einployment must be close at hand, has become 
a magnetic attraction for the poorer people of the country, 
Neapolitan boatmen and Venetian gondoliers and all who 
have been hit by the disappearance of British and American 
tourists. 


* * 


The Justice of General Franco.—The defiantly 
pugnacious attitude to foreign affairs which General Franco 
adopted with his adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
is echoed on the domestic scene by the law of political 
responsibilities which is now in operation. This is the 
law which defines political offenders and the scale of their 
punishment. By its terms and its application must be 
judged the value of General Franco’s justice and the 
measure of his clemency. An examination of the law leaves 
no doubt which way that judgment must lie. To begin 
with, the law is applied by tribunals appointed by the 
Government, and consisting of a president, two army 
officers, two Falangists, two magistrates, and a secretary; 
or, in some cases, of one officer, one Falangist, and one 
magistrate. These tribunals work alongside a consulta- 
tive and, for certain purposes, administrative organisation 
with a strong political bias known as the High Administra- 
tive Court; the officials of this court are freely appointed 
by the Government. The law is retroactive to July 18, 1936, 
and supersedes all previous legislation. Included within its 
sanctions are all members of political parties and organisa- 
tions connected with the Popular Front, whether they be 
Basque, Catalan or Galician, all who have held administra- 
tive responsibility under the Republican Government, all 
freemasons—in fact, all who have opposed the Nationalist 
movement. The sentences to be passed on this great mass 
of “politically responsible” Spaniards are divided into 
three groups: deprivation of office, exile or imprisonment, 
and forfeiture of property, and all of the three may be 
applied at the same time. The tribunals qualify the charges, 
when they have been proved, as grave, less grave or light, 
with varying sentences. With each sentence an economic 
penalty will be exacted. It is, indeed, very clear, as the 
preamble to the law states, that the tribunals will have to 
“act in accordance with the standard of the Nationalist 
movement ”; and that Spain has now followed the other 
Fascist countries in tainting its conception of justice with 
the crudest of political considerations. The same conclu- 
sion follows from the articles of association of the new 
reconstruction credit company, which provide for the 
appropriation of fines paid by former anti-National sub- 
jects and of payments made to secure exemption from 
labour-conscription, while the expenditure of the new 
company will be confined to the “reconstruction” of 
Nationalist supporters. We may well ask if this is that 
“spirit of equity and justice that inspires all the 
Nationalist Government's actions ” referred to in General 
Franco’s telegram to Mr Chamberlain early this year. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Catalonia’s Fight for Autonomy 


ATALONIA’S two-centuries old struggle for regional 
self-rule has been won and lost in less than eight years. 

The regional Government, with its President, its Parliament 
and its wide local powers, established under the Republican 
constitution, fell with the capture of Barcelona by the forces 
of Franco. Catalonia, after eight hopeful though turbulent 
years, is now pretty much where it was in September, 1714, 
when Felipe V conquered the city after a long siege, abolished 
the Catalan Generalitat and, in the name of Spanish unity, 
made Catalonia strictly amenable to the Central Government. 

It has now been proclaimed by General Alvarez Arenas, 
General Franco’s lieutenant for Catalonia, that Catalonia 
must abide within the “ sacrosanct unity of Spain.” The 
Generalitat Government is replaced by the. provincial 
diputacion with a provincial governor. This was the form 
of rule for each of Spain’s provinces under the monarchy, 
and also under the Republic for most provinces apart from 
Catalonia. The diputacion has no great authority in local 
matters, and in the past it was always under the thumb of the 
central Government. 

The decree of General Franco’s lieutenant further states 
that “ the private use of your language—the Catalan—will be 
respected.” What the Catalan wishes, however, is the right to 
use his language publicly and officially. Since all speak 
Catalan, frequently knowing nothing of Castilian, it would 
scarcely be possible to suppress the private use of Catalan 
without suppressing the people who speak it. But the sup- 
pression of its public and official use is considered to strike 
at the heart of things Catalan. 

So the central yoke has been re-imposed. The struggles of 
the Catalans for the restoration of their self-rule, during the 
last two centuries and a quarter, have been turbulent. In the 
later days of the Monarchy, arrangements were made with 
the Madrid Government by which certain measures of 
autonomy would be restored; and, finally, a mild regional 
administration known as the Mancomunitat was obtained. 
This was abolished on the advent of the dictator, General 
Primo de Rivera. 

During his dictatorship, which went so far as to prohibit 
the use of the Catalan flag and of the Catalan language in 
Public, Catalonia became violently anti-Monarchical, When 
King Alfonso visited Catalonia an attempt was made to blow 
up his train. The separatists grew strong. Colonel Francesco 
Macia, an exile in France, organised a Catalan revolutionary 
army which planned to march into Catalonia from France. 
Catalonia joined up with the Spanish Republican groups, and 
between them was subscribed a pact known as “ the Pact of 
San Sebastian,” whereby all Republican parties agreed to give 
Catalonia self-rule in the future Republic. 


Self-Rule under the Republic 


The Republic came with the municipal elections of 
April 12, 1931. Catalonia proclaimed itself an independent 
State in free union with the new Spanish Republic. This 
went beyond the terms of the San Sebastian pact, and 
Catalonia was forced to retreat, to bide its time until the 
new Republican Cortes could decide its future status. The 
fight was protracted and bitter, for many sincere Republicans 
feared too much regionalism. But, in October, 1932, 
Catalonia was able to inaugurate its Generalitat Government 
and convene its Parliament. The Catalan patriot, Colonel 
Francesco Macia, became the new President with co-extensive 
Powers with the Spanish President himself in Catalonia. _ 

The Catalan autonomy movement was, and remains, senti- 
mental, political and social rather than economic. Although 
Catalonia is Spain’s most important industrial region, the 
region’s “economic interests,” meaning industry 
and trade, have always been rather against self-government 
than in its favour. These interests usually had a good under- 
Standing with the powers at Madrid under the Monarchy, 
the Dictatorship and the Republic, and their industries were 
well protected with high tariffs. They felt, moreover, that 
regional rule would result in double taxation and feared local 
Political influences in their businesses, The wealthy class of 


Catalans tended to be grouped in the party known as the 
Lliga, which favoured a greater extension of local administra- 
tion, and supported the Catalan cultural movement. But this 
was quite another thing from wanting real autonomy. 

In 1934 the Catalan Parliament passed a law which 
brought the issue to a head. This law attempted to give the 
share-cropper peasants, called rabassaires, the right to obtain 
Possession of the lands which they cultivated. This struck 
directly at the interests of the land owners, most of whom 
were members of the Lliga. Moreover, it was a blow to the 
traditional Catalan system of land tenure, whereby the land 
of any family or Casa constituted an indivisible patri- 
mony handed from father to that son, usually the eldest, 
who might be proclaimed heir by the father. The landowners 
were furious, and the Lliga took up their case. Heretofore, 
it had been considered among Catalans that, however they 
might be divided internally, they must stand together. Now 
the Liiga, in collaboration with the Conservative Central 
Government then in power, which was openly hostile to 
Catalonia, brought the Jey de cultivos before the Court of 
Constitutional Guarantees which declared it unconstitutional 
on what seemed political grounds. The Catalan Parliament 
passed the law again “without changing a comma or a 
period,” and the Madrid Government did not dare to enforce 
the previous decision with the weapons of the law. Instead a 
compromise was sought. 


Catalan Revolt 


But revolt was seething in Catalonia. The Right Govern- 
ment at Madrid resorted to measures so harsh that, a few 
months after the land law incident, there came the Catalan 
revolt of October 6, 1934. President Companys declared 
Catalonia to be “a federal State within the Spanish Re- 
public” and severed all relations with the Central Govern- 
ment. Then followed a bloody night, when the Catalan gov- 
ernmental buildings were shelled and the Catalan Govern- 
ment made prisoners and deposed. The autonomy statute was 
virtually suspended. The men of the Liiga obtained power 
and carried on until the elections of February, 1936, when 
the members of the deposed Catalan Government emerged 
from their various prisons and took over their offices again. 
They now proceeded at a soberer pace. Friendlier relations 
were established with the Lliga, and negotiations were under 
way for the participation of the Liiga in the Catalan Govern- 
ment, when the military revolt of July, 1936, which began 
the Spanish Civil War, broke out. 

In the main, therefore, it is not economic self-determina- 
tion that has inspired Catalan nationalism. But, although 
the economic issue has not figured greatly in the Catalan 
demand for self-rule, it was perhaps the prime factor a 
century or more ago in setting the ball of Catalan dis- 
content rolling. There was a time when the Monarchy 
attempted to strangle Catalan industry. Catalonia was for- 
bidden to trade with the South American colonies and with 
Cuba. The port of Barcelona was closed to the Spanish 
colonial trade. As a consequence Catalan industrial output 
overflowed into the rest of Spain, which became the chief 
customer of Catalonia. These prohibitions in time dis- 
appeared and Catalan trade with the colonies prospered. But 
the impact caused by this attempt to strangle Catalan trade 
remained to play its rdle in the move for Catalan self-rule. 

But, now and in the future, it is the social significance 
that is the most important of all. The Catalans are a highly 
organised people. They have co-operative societies of all 
kinds running a wide gamut from consumers’ leagues and 
tradesmen’s and workers’ guilds, to societies for the protec- 
tion of health and for mutual assistance. The most serious 
question of all was and is the labour question. Barcelona was 
the home of the powerful labour syndicates of the Anarchists 
which were engaged in a three-cornered war with the em- 
ployers and with the rival Socialist unions. The Central 
Government under the Monarchy intervened with high- 
handed methods, and was accused of hiring rival gunmen 
to wipe out the gunmen and leaders of the unions. The 
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dictator, Primo de Rivera, clamped the lid on labour 
activities with a ruthless hand. While there was a surface 
appearance of “social peace,” as the term goes in Spain, 
there was a terrible seething under the surface. When the 
Dictatorship vanished the lid blew off and the labour war was 
renewed with greater ferocity than ever. To the credit of the 
first Generalitat Government it must be said that it tackled 
this problem with seriousness and sobriety and had gone a 
long way toward establishing stability in this field when 
renewed interference during 1934 and 1935 undid all their 
good work. ; 

Catalonia’s labour problem remains. It is the chief nut for 
General Franco’s Catalan policy to crack. Unless the 
Syndicalists are killed off to a man they will persist as a 
powerful force. Catalan aspirations burn more fiercely than 
ever, The resentment of many of her people against what has 
now happened to them is bitter. They feel they have entered 
yet another phase of their long fight for a satisfactory 
freedom for their region. And, on all counts, it seems that 
the solution to the Catalan problem, if solution there be, 
must lie in a still distant future, under more liberal auspices 
than at present prevail. 


March 28th. 


America’s Economic 
Problem 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE are still no statistical signs of the recovery that most 
business men are still expecting. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
preliminary indices of business activity for March show 
almost no change from the February figures: adjusted, the 
general index was unchanged; unadjusted, it was up a point. 
This was rather better than the data recorded week by week 
had previously suggested, but the main impression of stand- 
still is unaltered. 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

(WITHOUT SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT) 
October, 1938 ............ 97 


98 9 100 
100 99 
The average of each of the last two quarters is just a hair’s 
breadth away from 100 (the 1923-25 base figure), and the 
general characteristic of the period is that of a plateau 

reached after the steep ascent of the September quarter. 
Using March, 1937, to illustrate the top of the previous 
cycle and June, 1938, the bottom of the downswing that 
followed, we get the following examples of the behaviour of 

various series. 
BUSINESS INDICES (UNADJUSTED) 
June, March, 
1939 
75 


91 
Residential construction 46 
Non-residential construction 76 
Factory employment 76-3 
Factory payrolls 
Freight car loadings 
ent store sales 
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BUSINESS INDICES (1923-25 = 100) 
(ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL) 


March, February, March, 


1938 1939 = 1939 
Industrial production (total) 79 98 98 
Manufactures, total 97 06 
Durable 83 79 
Non-durable 108 110 
Minerals 110 
Construction contracts (total) 46 73 
Residential 3 58 
All other 5 85 
Factory employment (total) : 91-3 
Durable goods : 83-4 
: 98-7 
Factory payrolls (total) ° 85:4 
Durable goods ° 78-4 
Non-durable goods : 93-2 
Freight car loadings (total) 67 
Miscellaneous a 75 
Department store sales 87 
Department store stocks 68 


Of the two elements (manufactures and minerals) that 
compose the index of production, the index of manufactures 
fell more severely between March, 1937, and June, 1938; 
since then the percentage recovery has been about equal in 
both, leaving a gap between the two at the present time. The 
following table shows the movement of the more important 
parts of the mineral index: — 

INDEX OF MINERAL PRODUCTION (UNADJUSTED) 
June, March, 
1938 1939 
51 77 
156 172 
65 70 
68 96 


The higher level of the minerals index, compared with 
manufactures, is thus accounted for principally by the com- 
plete recovery in the production of crude petroleum—which 
is Closely related to the demand for gasoline by private 
motorists. This illustrates the general character of the cycle. 
The cyclical decline from March, 1937, to June, 1938, was 
less severe in consumers’ goods than in producers’ goods; 
or, to put it another way, individual demand fell off less than 
corporate demand. Conversely, in the recovery, the demand 
for consumers’ goods was restored to levels approaching those 
of the spring of 1937; while the demand for producers’ goods 
was, and still is, laggard. 

Department store sales, for example, were only a little 
lower in March, 1939, than in March, 1937—the interim 
decline having been only slightly more than 10 per cent. This 
is a fair measure of the demand of private individuals for 
the current necessities of life. But factory employment in 
general fell from 101 to 76 and has recovered only to 91; 
and payrolls fell off still more, then recovered more, but are 
still relatively low. And, when the employment series 1s 
broken down, it again shows the same characteristics—that 
is, in general, a greater fall in the case of consumers’ goods 
than in producers’ goods. 

Factory EMPLOYMENT (UNADJUSTED) 
March June, March, 
1938 
65:8 
86-7 


The classification of durable and non-durable goods 1s 
less significant for this analysis than consumers’ goods and 
producers’ goods; for automobiles are classed as durable 
goods, but are none the less characteristically articles of indi- 
vidual consumption. But the general impression is clear, 1n 
payrolls as well as in employment. 


Factory PAYROLLS (UNADJUSTED) 
March, June, March, 
1937 1938 1939 
100-0 58:1 79-9 
102-6 78-8 94:5 


_, The same impression is obtained from the building figures, 
if it is remembered that non-residential contracts are 
swollen by public works. 

To sum up, the demand of individuals for articles of per- 
sonal and household consumption fell off relatively less than 
corporate demand for durable goods between March, 1937, 
and June, 1938, and it has since recovered to about the | 
of March, 1937. Briefly, the cycle of consumer demand was 
shallow, and the recovery statistically more nearly complete 
than in the case of producer demand, In contrast, the output 
of producers’ goods (imperfectly illustrated by “ durable 
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goods in the indices), which reflects more closely the demand 
of corporate enterprises for repairs, replacements, main- 
tenance, expansion, and was running at a fairly high level in 
early 1937, shrank precipitately in the ensuing twelve months, 
and has since achieved only a mediocre recovery so far. 


The Role of Profits 


Obviously the demand for producers’ goods by enterprise 
must be closely related to profits, whether those profits are 
employed for self-financing or as a basis of public financing. 
Corporate profits were relatively high in the spring of 1937; 
they shrank dismally in the four quarters including the last 
of 1937 and the first three of 1938; and they made only a 
small recovery in the fourth quarter of 1938 and the first 
quarter of 1939. It is true that in the first quarter of 1939 
they were substantially above the corporate profits of the first 
quarter of 1938, but they are still at no level to render effec- 
tive the presumed potential demand of years of obsolescence 
and depreciation. 

The relation of the profitability of enterprise to the de- 
mand for producers’ goods, and through producers’ goods to 
the demand for labour has been given comparatively little 
attention in American theoretical economics, which has 
always premised the general profitability of enterprise, subject 
only to relatively brief interruptions. That this premise was 
ever quite as valid as was presumed is open to question; 
but it seems more than doubtful if the “profit system” 
would ever have been adopted as a premise if the American 
experience had ever previously included so long a period of 
almost continuous and pervasive loss as that since 1930. 

May Ist. 


Stable Government 
in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


PARLIAMENT resumed its labours this week for another 
month. The new seven-year term of President Lebrun will 
then begin, and there is no doubt that M. Daladier will be 
re-invested as Prime Minister, with a comfortable majority 
in the Chamber. Circumstances are on his side: the inter- 
national outlook has improved; the index of industry has 
risen 13 per cent. since September; and there are distinct 
signs of financial recovery. The Daladier administration and 
the Daladier decrees have created confidence. 

Similarly, no immediate changes in the Cabinet are ex- 
pected. Two new portfolios may be added: one for Arma- 
ments and the other, which will involve the supervision of 
the Press, the wireless and the cinema, for Propaganda 
(though probably under some other name). The fact is that, 
at present, there is no serious opposition to the Ministry and 
its policy; and, in the discussions of the latest decrees in 
Committee, critics will mainly confine themselves to requests 
for explanations and more precise definitions. 

It is perhaps ironical that the programme which is being 
accepted in toto by public opinion is, at bottom, based on 
nothing more nor less than public works. It is not many 
years since the Popular Front Government, tempted by 
Rooseveltism, launched out upon a grandiose policy of public 
works to fight depression and economic crisis. Capital fled, 
and M. Blum was refused power to control credit and the 
exchanges: he fell. Now all is changed. The low level to 
which the franc fell, after a series of devaluations, and the 
decline in industrial production which followed the intro- 
duction of the forty-hour week, provided the conditions for 
a successful Liberal reaction in policy. And finally, oddly 
enough, the nation has come to accept as absolutely neces- 
sary a programme of military public works (or, in other 
words, armaments) much greater than any the Popular Front 
aimed at. The workers can swallow the higher taxes and 
as cost of living because they are now working longer 

urs. 

Public opinion is even ripe to support a certain amount 
of inflation, now that a further 20,000 million francs of gold 
has come back to the country. The last return of the Bank 
of France showed some signs of this inflation in the note 
Circulation, which, at 127,000 million francs, was an increase 
of 17,000 million francs since the beginning of the year. 

The short-term market, however, is in cautious mood. It 
has already made a heavy contribution to the needs of the 
State, and the chances are that appreciably more will soon 
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be required. The position is this: including the recent sup- 
plementary estimate for military expenditure, the Treasury 
will require 50,000 million francs in the course of 1939; 
15,000 millions were borrowed in the early months of the 
year; 8,000 millions are to be raised by the new arms tax; 
and 6,000 millions will be obtained from M. Reynaud’s 
first loan, which will be launched on May 15. This leaves 
a sum of at the very least 20,000 millions which will have to 
be found in the short-term market. 

This is a considerable sum to raise at short-term in France. 
It is true that the French floating debt, which stood at 
53,000 million francs on February 28th, is only half the 
British floating debt. But the Paris money market is very 
much smaller than the London money market—total de- 
posits in the four biggest banks do not exceed 35,000 million 
francs (or about £200 millions). The banks, moreover, are 
faced with strong competition from the savings banks, which 
continue to pay 3} per cent. to depositors; and the general 
public have still a deep-rooted inclination to hoard francs 
at home, a tendency encouraged by the existing economic 
tension and the renewed stability of the franc. 

M. Reynaud therefore decided upon steps to ease the 
short-term problem. The first was the issue of three-year 
National Defence Bonds at 4 per cent., the idea being to 
lengthen the term of maturity of the Treasury’s liabilities; 
and, so far, 1,000 million francs have been subscribed in four 
days. The second is to be the issue of 40-year 5 per cent. 
debentures at 98, giving a yield of 5.12 per cent., which has 
been called “the most favourable issue for the State in the 
last five years.” This should bring in 6,000 millions of fresh 
money, but its chief aim is to convert the short-term liabili- 
ties of the Treasury into long-dated securities. Experts are 
calling for certain reforms in the money market to help in 
this task of freeing it for the Government’s use: they want 
an appreciable extension of payments by cheque, compui- 
sorily if need be; and they advocate definite restrictions on 
the competition between private banks and public savings 
institutions for money. 

The strain of the Government’s requirements is likely to 
be met. The outcry for control of credit and the exchanges 
has ceased, and together the increase in incomes, on the one 
hand, and in taxes, on the other, should make it easily pos- 
sible to cover the immediate needs of the Treasury. But if 
another international crisis were to supervene, raising the 
Government’s needs again and causing more hoarding, the 
position might become difficult. For the moment, however, 
there is no doubt that, in all domestic matters—and despite 
the Socialists’ objections to the form of the new arms profits 
tasks and their protests against rising prices—the Govern- 
ment stands firmer than any French administration for a 
long time past. 

May 10th. 


The Position of 
Roumania 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BUCHAREST] 


THE return of M. Gafencu to Bucharest marks the end of a 
stage in the evolution of Roumanian foreign policy which 
began with the first German pressure on Czecho-Slovakia. 
King Carol has now made up his mind to stand with the 
Entente Powers; and he carries with him in this the great 
majority of his subjects. But there is no excuse for misunder- 
standing the fundamental aim of his policy: the keeping 
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under all possible circumstances of Roumania’s neutrality. 
Roumania will resist attack by Hungary and/or Bulgaria; 
and her neutrality, if she can keep it, will be qualified by a 
wholehearted sympathy for the democracies; she will not 
undertake commitments elsewhere. ; 

The simple question “ Will Roumania resist German 
attack?” can only be answered by asking in return: Can 
the Germans invade Roumania without bringing in the Hun- 
garians and/or Bulgarians as the spearheads of that in- 
vasion?” The odds are heavily weighted against any 
capitulation to German demands. From the strategic point 
of view, the attitude of Italy is perhaps of decisive impor- 
tance, for upon that will depend the speed with which 
Britain and France can send that material assistance which 
Roumania would need, even in the first weeks of a war 
against a Hungaro-Bulgarian attack supported by Germany. 
Decisive help from Russia is not counted on in Bucharest; 
but, notwithstanding the strong anti-Russian prejudice to be 
seen even in Ministerial circles, Russian help would not be 
refused. Most Roumanians read M. Litvinov’s resignation as 
a dismissal and a warning to all whom it may concern that 
the Soviets are not prepared to fight simply in defence of 
capitalist States. 

It is because they are aware that they have made a decisive 
choice to stand with the democracies, and that, by this, they 
stand to lose certain short-term advantages, that responsible 
Roumanians have shown in the past week or ten days a 
certain impatience with the course of the negotiations carried 
on by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and his colleagues. They have 
felt that their own willingness to accept a British guarantee 
with all its unspoken obligations should be marked with 
special appreciation by the British Government, and not by 
guibbling over the size of British credits. It is possible to 
sympathise with this view and to see how disastrous it would 
be for the Mission to leave Roumania without having 
achieved satisfactory results. But it must be questioned 
whether the British Government is really open to criticism 
on this score. Germany is, and will always remain, 
Roumania’s economic mainstay; and, in making political 
moves against Germany, Roumania is justified in expecting 
help from her friends; but it would be a mistake to think 
that the British Government could try to compensate 
Roumania pound for pound for whatever losses she may 
suffer through her self-chosen foreign policy. As an inde- 
pendent State Roumania has made an independent choice. 

May 7th. 


Bulgarian Outlook 


[FROM OUR SOFIA CORRESPONDENT] 


EVENTS abroad exercise a dominating influence on public 
opinion in Bulgaria. Italy’s penetration in the Balkans, on 
the one hand, and Germany’s expansion towards the East, 
on the other, have obliged the country to face new con- 
ditions for foreign policy. The Government’s view is that 
Bulgaria should remain neutral in the present disputes and 
endeavour to repair by means of peaceful negotiations the 
injustices of the Peace Treaty. As a central Balkan State, 
Bulgaria bases her foreign policy on the treaty for lasting 
friendship with Jugoslavia and the pact of non-aggression 
and friendship with Turkey. Relations of good neighbour- 
ship are maintained with Roumania and Greece, but the par- 
ticipation of Bulgaria in the Balkan Entente is excluded, so 
long as certain of her territorial claims are not satisfied by 
peaceful agreement. 

Tension has of late increased mainly on account of the 
indifference with which Bulgaria’s claims are regarded 
abroad. On the other hand, considerable anxiety is felt 
because of Bulgaria’s economic dependence on Germany. 
All efforts for an expansion of Bulgaria’s foreign trade with 
some of the West-European countries have failed to give any 
appreciable results, since all surpluses of fresh fruit, 
eggs and animal products are absorbed by Germany in the 
first place. 
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A Bulgarian delegation composed of the Minister for 
Finance, the Minister of Commerce, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Commander of the Army Staff 
and the Commander of the Air Force, visited Berlin on the 
occasion of Herr Hitler’s 50th birthday. They were the 
personal guests of the Fuehrer and in Government circles 
no political significance was attached to this visit. 


Business Marking Time 


Meanwhile, business has been slack. During the first 
quarter of the year business activity showed a seasonal slow- 
ing down owing to the lack of available stocks for export. 
Last year’s deficient crop of cereals, forage foods and other 
agricultural products has resulted in a diminution of exports 
to the tune of 40 per cent. in value, while imports have re- 
mained on the same level. Germany alone absorbed about 
75 per cent. of Bulgaria’s exports, against 60 per cent. in 
the first quarter of the preceding year. Wholesale prices have 
fallen a little, especially the prices of export products; but 
the general level is higher than last year. Traffic and turnover 
in wholesale trade have declined concurrently with a con- 
traction of credit. Industrial production is still maintained 
at the level of last year. 

Internal economic policy is engaged at present with dis- 
cussions in Parliament on the bill for relief to debtors. The 
relief of 30 and 40 per cent. granted in 1934 to agricultural 
and other debtors is now considered insufficient. An amend- 
ment to the law of 1934 is proposed, according to which the 
Amortisation Office, established for the purpose of collecting 
the scaled-down debts, will extend the period of their repay- 
ment from 20 to 30 years — for debts of farmers, small 
merchants and artisans. 

Debtors will obtain a further reduction in the form of the 
facility granted to them to repay their debts in bonds issued 
by the Amortisation Office. The market price of these bonds 
will not exceed 70 leva for those bearing a nominal value of 
100 leva. As the bonds will be redeemed by the State at 
70 per cent. of their nominal value, the holders of such bonds 
will lose 30 per cent. The Agricultural and Co-operative 
Bank of Bulgaria, a State institution, which holds nearly 
60 per cent. of the country’s deposits, will be the chief 
sufferer. 

The lack of free foreign exchange is still acutely felt on 
the domestic market as a result of unsatisfactory develop- 
ments in foreign trade. The premium on free exchanges, 
fixed by law at 35 per cent., has already exceeded 50 per cent. 


April 26th. 


German Arms and 
German Trade 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


IN order to maintain armament production, the German 
Government is being compelled to take steps to ensure 
supplies of raw materials. Although, under the Four-Year 
Plan, domestic production of raw materials has been vigor- 
ously stimulated since the end of 1936, and although many 
domestically produced ersatz materials have been introduced 
as substitutes for raw materials formerly imported, the Third 
Reich is still largely dependent on supplies of raw materials 
from abroad. 

Last year, in part owing to the favourable course of exports 
in 1937, Germany was able to import increased quantities of 
raw materials and foodstuffs; and the fall in world prices 
also proved of assistance. The present situation, however, 18 
very different. Exports have fared badly during the past 
twelve months, and no appreciable reserves of foreign ¢x- 
change have accrued to the Reich since the annexation of 
Austria. Extraordinary measures are now needed, therefore, 
to stimulate exports in order to acquire the wherewithal to 
purchase essential raw materials. Dumping, which has been 
carried on since 1933 and was intensified after the various 
currency devaluations abroad, has not sufficed to maintain 
exports, even though the dumping was helped by the grant 
of subsidies amounting on the average to 30 per cent. The 
export industries have been given preferential treatment 1 
the allocation of raw materials, man-power and production 
capacity, and this also has not been enough. ‘ 

The Third Reich intends to continue with its policy of 
expansion; and there is every evidence that the authorities 
are using all means in their power to acquire the raw 
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materials they need for that purpose. Germany not only 
intends to keep pace with other nations in arms output; she 
wishes to maintain her advantage, especially in the produc- 
tion of aeroplanes. Exports are of paramount importance 
because certain imports are essential. 

Financial measures to assist exports have been easier to 
devise since the Reichsbank came fully under the control of 
the State. One of the main difficulties in financing exports 
has lain in the fact that the Reichsbank could only accept 
bills with a term of six months or less, while exporters often 
have to arrange for longer periods of payment. The neces- 
sity of discounting longer term bills with other banks 
meant higher costs to industry, and not infrequently it pre- 
vented the placing of orders. The Reichsbank has now been 
empowered to accept bills with a twelvemonth’s term. The 
greater risk involved can be carried easily by the Reichsbank 
or the State, and the risk is small compared with those export 
subsidies which are not covered by the special tax to promote 
exports which is levied on business. 

Difficulties have also developed in the case of the bills 
lately introduced by the Reichsbank to cover foreign ex- 
change risks. These are only accepted by the Reichsbank if 
the export proceeds are simultaneously turned over to it, 
but in many cases exporters have to use part of their export 
proceeds to meet current liabilities abroad. This applies 
specially to the so-called “ raw material credit” transactions. 
For example, if an industry receives a Tredefina~-Gulden 
credit, it is obliged to repay the credit with the proceeds for 
the export of finished goods. Only rarely will these proceeds 
happen to be in Gulden, and a risk coverage with the Reichs- 
bank is out of the question. In order to overcome these diffi- 
culties, the Reichsbank has been empowered to accept these 
risk-covering bills, even when part of the export proceeds 
may have to be diverted to the payment of current liabilities 
abroad. 

Measures taken in February and March to reduce export 
costs have been extended. The interest charged by the Reichs- 
bank on transfers of foreign exchange has been reduced. Bills 
or cheques on foreign countries which are bought or collected 
by the Reichsbank on exporters’ behalf are only insured on 
request, and the days of grace allowed in the purchase of 
these bills or cheques have been reduced to cut down the 
interest chargeable. And, finally, to facilitate the calculation 
of export transactions, the number of foreign exchange rates 
officially quoted has been increased. The rates for telegraphic 
payments to Sydney, Pretoria, Bombay and Calcutta, and 
Wellington will be regularly quoted from this week. The 
exchange rates for Egypt, Australia, South Africa, British 
India and Luxembourg will in future be quoted; and soon 
not only will the currencies of Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay be quoted, but also the rates for other South 
American countries as well. 

Meanwhile, there is ample evidence of the great armament 
activity which inspires this feverish quest to increase exports. 
Last year the industrial traffic carried on goods road vehicles 
rose 17.4 per cent.—that is, from 8.9 million tons in 1937 to 
10.4 million tons. The chief factor in this increase was the 
construction of fortifications, which from July, 1938, to 
March, 1939, absorbed 17.7 million tons of building material 
by road and rail. 

Also as a result of armament activity, the consolidated 
debts of the Reich increased to Rm. 23,600 millions at the 
end of March, against only Rm. 22,800 millions at the end 
of January and Rm. 16,700 millions in February, 1938. Short- 
term debts rose from Rm. 5,270 millions to Rm. 5,900 
millions within a month, the financial preparations for the 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia being partly the cause of the 
rise. At the end of February last year short-term debts 
amounted to only Rm. 2,300 millions. By the end of April the 
Currency circulation had increased to Rm. 10,726 millions, 
against only Rm. 8,092 millions at the same date in 1937, 
and of this sum Rm. 8,906 millions were banknotes (includ- 
ne Rentenbank notes), against Rm. 6,477 millions a year 

ore. 

May 8th. 


Business Improvement in 
Argentina 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


THE general economic position of Argentina shows some 
improvement. The first official estimate of maize production 
1s 5,400,000 tons, which is considerably better than last year, 
although it compares badly with the average of the last five 
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years which was 8,323,179 tons. Argentina, however, has so 
far derived only moderate benefit from her bumper wheat 
crop, Owing to the continued low price of wheat, and the 
difficulty of finding markets. Despite the establishment of 
the basic price, which is virtually an export subsidy, up to 
April 20th of this year only 1,096,645 tons of wheat had been 
shipped, whereas in the same period of the boom year 1937 
almost three times as much was shipped. This difficulty in 
disposing of her produce has caused Argentina to favour 
barter arrangements such as the recent agreement with Ger- 
many whereby wheat and wool were exchanged against loco- 
motives for the State Railways. 


Revival in Exports 


There has been some improvement in the volume of 
Argentine exports, but owing to the fall in prices this advan- 
tage has been lost. In the first quarter of the current year, 
exports amounted to 2,724,534 tons against 2,317,234 tons 
in the same period of 1938—an increase of 17.6 per cent. 
But the value of exports was lower by 2.1 per cent., being 
384,116,560 pesos in the first quarter of 1939 compared with 
392,286,418 pesos in 1938. Cereals and linseed were actually 
up by 18.5 per cent. in volume, and down by 18.3 per cent. 
in value. Nevertheless, the total value of Argentine exports 
in March was very encouraging, being the highest recorded 
Since January, 1938. 

The volume and value of Argentine exports during the 
last six months have moved as follows: — 


Tons Pesos 
(thousands) (millions) 

1938—October ..........05 895-6 118-8 
November ......... 769-4 114:4 
December ......... 798-3 128-7 
1939—January ............ 894-7 128-9 
February ............ 809-4 115-0 
OS EET 1,020: 140:3 


Imports Fall 


Owing to rigid restrictions, imports have fallen consider- 
ably and in the first two months of 1939 were 26.6 per cent. 
lower in value than in the same months of 1938. In January- 
February there was an export surplus of 45,195,886 pesos, 
compared with an export surplus of only 3,946,790 pesos in 
the first two months of 1938. This artificial reduction of 
imports is reflected in Customs receipts which, up to 
April 19th of this year, were only 85,815,838 pesos, or 
26,691,324 pesos less than in the same period of last year, 
The ultimate effects of this fall in revenue will be seen later 
in the State finances. 

The imported articles which have declined most are 
textiles (down by 20,159,513 pesos, or 40.7 per cent. in the 
two months) and machinery and vehicles, including motor 
cars, imports of which have almost ceased (down by 
16,716,966 pesos, or 43.2 per cent). Among the suppliers of 
Argentina the United States has been the chief sufferer. In 
the first two months of 1938 Great Britain and the United 
States were almost equal, both supplying just over 46 
million pesos worth of goods. This year Great Britain 
supplied 35,851,493 pesos and the United States only 
29,055,236 pesos. 

April 22nd. 
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Books and Publications 


Canada’s Choice 


INTERNATIONAL crisis crystallises the problems latent in the 
relationship of the different members of the British Com- 
monwealth with each other and with the world at large. 
These problems can only be understood in the light of the 
domestic problems of each of the Dominions. Professor 
Scoti’s book,* designed especially to show “the relation 
between internal forces and external policy,” is a useful intro- 
duction to the peculiarly complex situation of the Dominion 
of Canada. Written originally at the request of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs for the second British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, as the principal paper 
on Canada, it now appears in a second edition embodying 
substantial revisions made in the light of the September 
crisis, but unchanged in scope and aim. 

Its aim, to provide a comprehensive survey of Canadian 
affairs, implies a wide scope, embracing the geography, popu- 
lation and economic structure of the Dominion, the various 
political parties, the French Canadian Nationalist movement, 
the growth of Canadian national sentiment, the country’s 
defence problems, her international and intra~Common- 
wealth associations, the problems of neutrality and of co- 
operation within the Commonwealth, and the present 
objectives of her foreign policy. Throughout, an attempt is 
made to give all sides of the many controversial questions 
raised and to delineate impartially the tenets of the different 


* “Canada Today.” Second Edition. By F. R. Scott. 


@ Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 184 pages. 6s. 


METHUEN 


Management and 
Labour 


By K. G. FENELON 


Director of the Department of Industrial Adminis- 
tration in the College of Technology, Manchester, 
and Lecturer at Manchester University. 


A survey of personal problems and 
practice indispensable to all those 
engaged in the administration of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 7s. 6d. 


The British Tariff 


System 
By E. B. McGUIRE 


“ Will certainly be a standard work of 
reference on technical questions for 
everybody who is seriously interested in 
the subject.”—The Economist. 10s. 6d. 


36 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


schools of opinion within the country. To have compressed 
all this, as well as an index and a useful bibliography, into 
184 pages is a tour de force. Despite heroic condensation, 
the volume makes lively reading, though for its purpose it is 
necessarily a compilation of ascertained fact and a survey of 
existing views, rather than an essay in original interpretation 
or an attempt to break new ground. 

Illuminating as the survey is in general, particular aspects 
inevitably raise questions. The large export trade of the 
Dominion is described as a measure of the success of “the 
policy of staple production for export.” It might be regarded 
as a measure of the vulnerability of a still immature economy 
condemned to dependence upon a relatively few precarious 
primary exports. While it is shown that the whole economy 
is geared to the export of these staples, the growing import- 
ance of manufacturing is described in terms which obscure 
the dependence of a large proportion of industry itself upon 
the prosperity of the primary exports. The difficulties of the 
wheat industry and the significance of the development of 
pulp and paper, mineral production and the tourist trade are 
scarcely considered, with all that they imply in terms of a 
possible weakening of the East-West axis of the country and 
increasing dependence upon the United States. 

To regret a lack of significant analysis in the section on 
the State and economic life is perhaps to demand bricks for 
which the economists have as yet provided only a fraction of 
the requisite straw, but the important fraction available, for 
example, in Professor Innis’s analysis of Government partici- 
pation in canal and railway finance is disappointingly not 
used. 

The relationship of constitutional problems to the under- 
lying geographic and economic structure of Canada is sug- 
gested, but not developed to reveal possible uncertainties in 
the thesis that “ there is a conflict between the economic and 
the legal realities in Canada” because “ the business leaders 
and modern science have been subduing geography, while the 
judges (in their interpretation of the British North America 
Act) have been expanding provincial sovereignty.” It may be 
that Canada has survived as a nation only by virtue of a 
federalism sufficiently loose to cover the dual sectionalism of 
regions dependent on different staples, and of staple produc- 
ing regions and centres of finance and industry. 

An interesting chapter attempts to reduce the problem of 
diplomatic and military defence to concrete terms: where 
and by whom is the Dominion liable to attack? The con- 
clusion that “there are to-day no powers which threaten to 
invade Canada” while “there are unusual geographical 
obstacles in the path of any invader” (which leaves an 
uneasy doubt about how long this will hold good in an era 
of rapid political and technical change) leads to the further 
conclusion that the “ immediate defence of Canada is not at 
present beyond the capacity of Canadians acting alone pro- 
vided they are content simply to safeguard their own terri- 
tory,” war with the United States being ruled out of con- 
sideration. 

The problem of defence then becomes one of whether 
Canada is prepared to participate in military measures abroad. 
Evidence is given that the Dominion’s present policy implies 
the prospect of such participation, and it is here that the 
battle is joined between isolationist and interventionist. This 
fundamental issue of policy is confused by the constitutional 
question whether Canada has legally the right to remain 
neutral if Great Britain goes to war. A forceful plea is made 
for a clear assertion of the Dominion’s legal right to 
neutrality, so that the contending policies may then be 
decided on their own merits. For Canada the decision in- 
volves “ grave internal problems, economic, racial and consti- 
tutional” and special external difficulties due to her unique 
position as both a North American and a British nation. For 
her there is a peculiar edge to the question, ever more press- 
ing since Munich, which the foreword asks: “ What are the 
members of the Commonwealth prepared to co-operate for? 
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“Cause and Control of the Business Cycle.” By E. C. 
Harwood. oe a for Economic Research. 
vii +224 pages. $2:0 


This is the second sidind extended to include an account 
of recent developments, of a book which first appeared in 
1932. The author analyses the cause of the business cycle 
on elementary lines, and finds the origin of a boom in an 
inflation of bank credit due to a mistaken readiness on the 
part of commercial banks to finance speculative undertakings, 
or to Government borrowing. The test for inflation in a 
given situation is provided by an Inflation Index which Mr 
Harwood has constructed from the difference | between the 
banks’ holding of “investment-type assets” and their 
“ savings-type liabilities.” It is not difficult for Mr Harwood 
to show that from 1924 to 1929 there was going on in the 
United States an inflation nearly as great as that of 1917-19 
(despite the stability of commodity prices in the later period) 
and that his Index corresponds well with the curve of in- 
dustrial production. Nor is it difficult for him to expose the 
fallacies of many of the panaceas popular in the United 
States throughout this decade. But the significance of the 
book lies less in this than in the fact that it is, in effect, an 
attack on the Roosevelt regime. Mr Harwood regards Govern- 
ment expenditure as unproductive, or at best as less produc- 
tive than any private investment could be, so that the only 
way to recovery is to keep taxation and borrowing at a 
minimum. Yet he himself shows how misdirected—and 
therefore unproductive—a large amount of private invest- 
ment was during the 1920’s; and surely it is more desirable 
to put resources into a Tennessee Valley scheme than into a 
Florida land boom. The truth is that the economic problems 
of a modern community are not capable of complete solution 
at the level of discourse at which Mr Harwood’s arguments 
are conducted. A useful diagnosis, it does not provide us 
with a remedy in which we can feel much confidence. 


Books Received 


Les Crédits Extérieurs, 1920-38. By M. Mitzakis. (Paris) Les 
Editions Internationales. 359 pages. 80 frs. 

Who’s Who in Press Publicity Printing, 1939 Edition. Edited by 
F. A. Marteau. (London) Cosmopolitan Press, Ltd. 453 
pages. £1 ls. net. 

Member-Bank Borrowing. By R. C. Turner. (Columbus) Ohio 
State University. 243 pages. No price stated. 

Industrialisation of South Africa. By G. C. R. Bosman. (Rotter- 

dam) Firma G. W. Den Boer. 248 pages. 8s. Paper. 

Control of International Trade. By H. Heuser. (London) 
Routledge. 282 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

Revolutionary Socialism in Theory and Practice. By A. Lunn. 
face) The Right Book Club. 244 pages. 2s. 6d. to 

Members. 


Il Sistema Tributario Italiano. Fourth Edition. By Luigi 
oe (Turin) Guilio Einaudi—Editore. 349 pages. 


What's ae with the Economic System? By = W. Knight. 
(London) Longmans. 179 pages. 8s. 6d. n 

International Monetary Economics. By M. re Heilperin. 
(London) Longmans. 281 pages. 15s. net. 

Geschichte Irlands. By R. Bringmann. (Berlin) Junker & 
Diinnhaupt Verlag. 195 pages. Rm. 6.80. 

The World Agricultural Situation in 1936-37 and 1937-38. 
pean International Institute of Agriculture. 275 pages. 


mee of the Petroleum Industry. By Joseph E. Pogue. 
(New York) The Chase National Bank. 60 pages. No 
price stated. 


The ee Wage, An International Survey. International 
bour ss Studies and Reports. Series D. No. 22 
(London) P. S. King. 257 pages. 5s. net. 


Peaceful Ohetéa Proceedings of the Tenth International 
Studies Conference. Paris, June 28-Fuly 3, 1937. (Paris) 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League 
of Nations. 685 pages. No price stated. 


La Théorie titative de la Monnaie. By P. Lambert. (Paris) 
irey. 269 pages. No price stated. 

Unser Kampf gegen das Dritte Reich. By Max Sievers. (Stock- 
holm) Axel Holmstrofus Forlag. 229 pages. 3s. net. 
Early American Land Companies. By Shaw Livermore. (Lon- 

don) H. Milford. 327 pages. 15s. net. 
Silver ee Be the . H. Leavens. Cowles Commission for 


ics. Monograph No. 4. (Blooming- 
ton, om hen) econ Press Inc. 439 pages. $4.00. 
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The Family Meets the Depression. By W. L. Morgan. (London) 
H. Milford. 126 pages. 9s. net. 


L’Economie _Paysanne. By R. Masfiétol. (Paris) Librairie 
de Médicis. 186 pages. 15 fr. 


Kamal Atatiirk’s Land. By August, Ritter von Kral. Trans- 
lated by Kenneth Benton. (London) P. S. King. 283 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Signpost, 1939. By W. G. McMinnies. (London) Simpkin 
Marshall, Ltd. 384 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1939. Issued 
under the auspices . the Royal Institute ‘of International 
Affairs. (London) H. Milford. 249 pages. 16s. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation; Twelfth Annual Report, 
1938. Cmd. 5951. 6d. net. 
Army Estimates, 1939. 5s. net. 


Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War Relating to the 
Army Estimates, 1939, Cmd. 5948. 2d. net. 


The Cocd Annual Report on the British Army, 1938. Cmd. 
5950. 6d. net. 


Army (Royal Ordnance Factories) Estimate of Charge for the 
Year 1939. 3d. net. 


Navy Estimates, 1939. 7s. 6d. net. 

Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty Explanatory of the 
Navy Estimates, 1939. Cmd. 5952. 4d. net. 

Report of the Medical Research Council for the Year 1937-1938. 
Cmd. 5939, 3s. 6d. net. 

Inland Revenue Commissioners’ Eighty-First Report. For the 
Year ended March 31, 1938. Cmd. 5865. 1s. 3d. net. 

Imperial Shipping Committee. British Shipping in the Orient. 
ls. 6d. net. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Statistics of Compensation and Pro- 
ceedings during the Year 1937. Cmd. 5955. 6d. net. 


Trustee Savings Banks. Forty-seventh Annual Report, for the 
Year ended November, 1938. 4d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Britain’s Exchange Clearings—II 


N the first article, which was printed in The Economist 

last week and contained an individual and statistical 
examination of Great Britain’s existing clearing agree- 
ments, it was pointed out how closely their working is 
linked up with the rates of exchange—in clearing phrase- 
ology, rates of conversion—which are used. This inter- 
relation can be demonstrated even more clearly by the trend 
of the trade governed by the clearings. In the following 
table, in order to obtain a true perspective, the yearly 
imports and exports for the last 10 years have been com- 
puted in averages for three periods: 1929-31 as the last 
years of free exchanges, 1932-35 as the period of exchange 
restrictions without clearing arrangements, and 1937-38 as 
the clearing period. (The figures for 1936 have been left 
out, as this year represents an interval of transition, all 
clearings having been set up during that year.) 


AVERAGE BRITISH IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO CLEARING 
COUNTRIES, 1929-1938 
(In £ thousands) 
ANGLO-ITALIAN TRADE (clearing 1929-31 1932-35 1937-38 
governed by fixed rate, over- 
valuing Italian currency in 
relation to sterling) :— 
British imports 9,067 7,467 
British exports 9,512 5,873 
ANGLO-ROUMANIAN TRADE (free- 
rate facilities from beginning, 
later extended to all goods) :— 
British imports 3,480 
British exports 890 2,066 
ANGLO - TURKISH TRADE (mixed 
system) :— 
British imports 1,171 1,292 
British exports 1,333 2,040 


As the above figures show, the normal economic effects 
of the rate of exchange operate in somewhat different ways 
under exchange clearing. A currency overvalued against 
sterling acts as a brake on sales to this country, the goods 
being diverted to other countries with an overvalued cur- 
rency; this is the effect with free exchanges or with clear- 
ings. On the other hand, overvalued currencies ordinarily 
have the additional effect of attracting imports, so that 
under normal circumstances British exports should benefit 
by the overvaluation of other currencies in relation to 
sterling. But this second effect is largely neutralised by the 
operation of an exchange clearing, since it would inevitably 
lead to an unbalancing of the clearing and the piling up of 
frozen debts. This has actually occurred in the case of 
Turkey, while in that of Italy it has been averted only by 
a drastic curtailment of British exports to that country. 

Conversely, currencies undervalued in relation to sterling 
have the effect of increasing exports to this country and of 
reducing British exports. In this case both effects prevail 
also under trade by clearing. While, however, in normal 
circumstances, the excess of imports into Great Britain 
would create a supply of sterling which would be used, by 
triangular exchange dealings, to finance British exports to 
third countries, the clearing mechanism is bound to tie up 
the surplus amounts—a process noticeable of late in the 
Anglo-Roumanian Clearing. 

The difficulty lies, obviously, in arriving at a proper 
figure for the rate of exchange within a clearing agree- 
- ment, i.e. that rate which ensures the maximum amount of 


self-balancing two-way trade between the clearing partners. 
Whatever methods may be adopted for determining this 
rate, it is certain that the “official” rates, based on 
nominal and more or less fictitious parities of exchange, 
cannot provide such a level. Unfortunately, clearing com- 
pensation and even the complete freeing of the rate within 
the clearing, though bringing rates much nearer to their 
genuine level in the currency sense, do not furnish a solu- 
tion of the trade problem. The direct action of the rate of 
exchange on the operation of a clearing, and consequently 
on the course of ,the exchange of goods under it, is of 
cardinal importance, but it would be a mistake to reduce 
the whole issue to a question of exchange levels. Evidently 
there are other forces at play as well. 

In the first place, an important factor which affects the 
general working of clearing agreements, in particular of 
those between “ creditor” and “ debtor” countries, is the 
question of payments other than those arising out of current 
trade. The two main categories under this heading are 
arrears resulting from trade done prior to the establish- 
ment of the clearing and recurrent financial payments on 
public loan service. In addition to their direct effect of 
compelling the debtor country to keep the value of exports 
permanently, and sometimes considerably, over that of 
imports—an obligation which some countries can ill afford 
to perform in the present depressed state of the agricul- 
tural markets—they constitute one of the impediments in 
the way of a currency revaluation in the debtor countries. 
In fact, the avoidance of an increase in the public debt 
figure in terms of national currency ranks among the fore- 
most considerations against a de jure recognition of the de 
facto exchange position. 

Even more important, though less directly evident in 
the working of the clearings, is the issue of prices. What- 
ever advantages may be gained through a natural level of 
exchange, they can easily be outweighed by the effect of 
artificial prices. It is here that Germany’s novel trading 
methods come into the picture and have to be considered 
against the background of British exchange clearings. 

A practical illustration can be provided from the work- 
ing of the Anglo-Roumanian Clearing. The first article 
showed how the new Agreement of last September has 
sent up the Roumanian rate of exchange on sterling and, 
concurrently, Roumanian exports to this country. The lei- 
sterling rate being enjoyed at present by the Roumanian 
exporter of non-compensatory products (which is the lower 
rate) works out at about 975 lei to the £; at the same 
time, the rate on Reichsmarks, under the German- 
Roumanian Clearing, is 41.50 lei. On the basis of the 
official sterling-Reichsmark parity of Rm. 11.65 = {1 
there is, consequently, a premium of 102 cent. on 
sterling, as compared with the Reichsmark. None the less, 
in spite of the huge stimulus thus given to Roumanian 
exports to this country, a variety of Roumanian products 
still cannot find their way to the British market, on account 
of the prices paid by Germany. Wheat, for example, which 
forms the bulk of present Roumanian exports to this 
country, can only be sold here because the price 1s 
subsidised by the Roumanian Government. Such a situation 
implies of course that, other things being equal, Germany 
has to pay roughly double the ordinary free-market price 


for Roumanian products, in terms of Reichsmarks. (It 
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should be mentioned in passing that, in order to lessen this 
heavy burden, Germany has been trying for some time to 
raise the rate on the Reichsmark in her clearing agreement 
with Roumania, so as to narrow the existing wide disparity; 
however, her efforts have so far been unsuccessful.) 

If one attempts to approach the question from a 
theoretical angle, by drawing a parallel between the British 
and German clearing systems, the most salient contrasts 
are these: — 


GERMANY : GREAT BRITAIN 
Clearings closely co-ordinated | Clearings and foreign trade 


with centrally controlled entirely independent of each 
foreign trade, and used as a other, the former being used 
means of controlling the direc- only as a technical medium 
tion of trade. for the liquidation of com- 


pleted transactions. 

Import purchases directed by | Imports only by individual 
State organisations, at special importers, buying at world 
Reichsmark prices, bearing no market prices. 
relation to world market values. 

Large debit balances on Clearing | Mostly creditor on clearing 
accounts, giving strong bar- accounts (the new position 
gaining power. : of the Anglo - Roumanian 
Clearing being a notable 
exception). 

Trade arrears and financial 
debts present, in varying 
proportions, in all clearing 
agreements. 


No outstanding debts owed by 
clearing partners, to handicap 
new business. 


We have, consequently, on the one side Britain’s essen- 
tially passive clearing policy, contenting itself with offer- 
ing some measure of security to British exporters and 
creditors, and leaving the initiative for reciprocal trade in 
the hands of the clearing partners. On the other hand, 
Germany uses her clearings as a weapon for shaping a 
wider policy, which aims avowedly at drawing the coun- 
tries of South-Eastern Europe into what may be called a 
Reichsmar’ bloc, a bloc to be based not so much on 
currencies stabilised to the Reichsmark as on the equally 
strong, if not stronger, link of stabilised agricultural prices. 
The implications of these aspirations are outside the pro- 
vince of the present survey, nor is it concerned with advo- 
cating possible counter-measures. It must become clear, 
however, even by a purely technical consideration of 
Britain’s position under her exchange clearings, that the 
revaluation or freeing of the rate of exchange in clearing 
agreements, although helpful, cannot restore the equili- 
brium for two-way trade, as the gap created by the arti- 
ficial price structure in outside competition remains 
unbridged and is bound to affect the volume of trade what- 
ever the rate of exchange. 

This being so, it follows, among other things, that from 
the British point of view there can be, under the prevailing 
circumstances, no such thing as a good or bad clearing; 
the results of each agreement need to be weighed against 
its underlying intentions. Similarly, the policy to be 
adopted must vary according to whether an expansion of 
British exports, an increase of British imports (as a measure 
of economic assistance) or the maintenance of a balance 
between exports and imports is the primary consideration. 

To sum up the wider conclusions, it may be safe to say 
that exchange clearings, introduced as an emergency 
measure, remain, with all their subsequent improvements, 
a pis aller. Viewed as such, they render most valuable 
Services in regulating trade between two exchange-con- 
trolled countries, a task which would otherwise become a 
matter of utmost difficulty. Between creditor and debtor 
countries—as in the instance of Britain’s clearings—they 
may still be necessary for reasons that have been shown. 
However, in such cases their effect is distinctly restrictive 
on trade, the measure and direction of the restriction 
depending, to a considerable extent, on the rate of ex- 
change by which they are governed. That exchange clear- 
ings by their very nature tend to confine international trade 
into bilateral chaxnels is, of course, almost self-evident. 

The general trend noticeable in exchange clearings 
points towards a relaxation of the restraining regulations, 
by freeing the rate of exchange and by introducing other 
facilities. It is quite possible that further evolution in this 
direction may pave the way for an ultimate abolition of 
exchange clearings—at least between creditor and debtor 
countries—in a not too distant future. 
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The Brewing 
Trade 


| ie carne the last twenty-five years, brewing has been 
a contracting industry. Production and consump- 
tion have falien, the number of brewers has shrunk by 
three-quarters, and there were in 1938 fewer licensed 
premises than in 1913. In the table below are collected 
Some statistics relating to the brewing trade for the last 
pre-war year and for 1938:— 


GREAT BrITAIN: BEER AND BREWING 


1913 1938 1938 
' (or (or as % of 
; Unit 1913-4) 1937-8) 1913 
Home production, Jess 000 standard 


CONES © soci. ccc ccccess barrels 35,251 17,991 51-0 
Imports seeeessceseecesens - 73 827 1,132-9 
Consumption per head 

per annum*® ............ pints 222:5 115-0 51-6 
Brewers’ “for sale” 

licences bestbivedetwees No. 3,718 946 25°4 
Licensed premises : 

“ On »”» or “ Off »” 

I No. 88,739 74,326 83-8 

ORE OU cosenaces “ 23,632 22,109 93-6 
Registered clubs......... - 8,457 16,563 195-9 
Excise duty, total yield £m. 13-6 61-2 450 


* 1913 figures are for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Consumption has thus fallen by nearly one-half in a 
quarter of a century, and, be it noted, the beer drunk in 
1938 contained less alcohol per pint than in 1913. There 
has been a slow but steady fall in the number of licensed 
premises and an equally steady but smaller increase in the 
number of registered clubs; it is probable, however, that 
members of registered clubs drink more wine and spirits 
than beer. Imports of beer have increased sharply though 
foreign beers are still only a fraction of the home production. 
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to your family? 


Le you listed all your personal 

assets and converted them 

into cash what would be the 

total ? Now assuming from a 

safe investment interest on this amount could be 
obtained at the rate of 34° per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘*‘*SAFEGUARD’’ POLICY 
i ally designed to augment personal assets by providing an 
—_ (tax free and pa monthly) for your dependants in 
the event of death. If you survive the iod of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 


You are invited to make an enquiry for full details and for an 
illustration suited to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 
qill incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4. 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS. 
Established in 1836 Assets exceed £47,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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The Royal Commission on Licensing (1929-31) gave in 
its Report a number of reasons for the general decline in 
the consumption of intoxicants. Improved social condi- 
tions, the rise of rival amusements to the public-house, 
such as the cinema, the wireless, sports and travel facilities, 
the restrictions of hours and the high taxation which has 
increased the price of beer and other drinks, have all 
assisted in the change in national habits. And, as might 
be expected, the fall in the consumption of beer has 
hastened the process of rationalisation within the brewing 
industry. B 

As is shown above, the number of breweries has 
markedly declined. Of the total of about 1,020 breweries 
existing to-day, only half are of any commercial impor- 
tance, and it is stated that 50 breweries account for 
one-half of the entire capital in the industry, whose total 
has been variously estimated at £400 millions to £500 
millions. This process of absorption is continuing, but the 
necessary increase in distributive costs is becoming a more 
important factor with each extension of the territory served 
by a given brewery. 

With this process of rationalisation, there has also been 
an extension of the “ tied” house. It is impossible to say 
exactly what proportion of public-houses are tied to 
breweries, but the number must be very large, and prob- 
ably amounts to at least three-quarters of the entire 
number of public-houses. The tied house is by no means an 
innovation, since the practice was condemned by a Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1816. In the past fifty years, 
however, it has greatly increased in importance and one 
large Midland brewery controls 800 houses, while many 
others control between 300 and 500. It is usual for a 
brewery to control houses in its own area and to sell only 
its own beer in them; but there are several nationally 
advertised beers such as Bass, Worthington and Guinness 
which are stocked by all the better public-houses; in these 
cases the national brand is often bottled by the local 
brewery. Breweries gain control of public-houses either 
by purchasing them and installing a manager or by grant- 
ing a loan on mortgage to the existing occupant or to the 
purchaser of the premises. The majority of tied houses are 
held by mortgages, but in recent years brewers have shown 
an increasing desire to gain more effective control through 
purchase. Control by mortgage is unsatisfactory in many 
ways, for unless the mortgagor misbehaves, breaks the law, 
or breaks his contract the controlling brewery can exert 
very little influence on the management of his house unless 
this is specifically provided in the deed. From the brewery’s 
point of view, apart from the opening for investment of 
surplus funds, the house tied by a mortgage is in fact 
no more than a permanent retail outlet. Faced with a fall 
in sales, brewers, in common with other manufacturers, 
desire to control their retail outlets in order that they may 
organise them on up-to-date lines calculated to satisfy 
modern tastes and requirements. The expenses involved 
have, in many cases, been a heavy drain on reserves. 
Watney Combe Reid’s reserves, for example, fell from 
£400,000 in 1930 to £325,000 in 1938, while the com- 
pany still has on hand plans for spending a further 
£100,000 on rebuilding or altering its tied houses. 

The policy of improvement of buildings, pursued by all 
the large breweries, was impeded last year by the refusal 
of the Weston-super-Mare licensing justices to approve 
certain alterations to a public-house on the grounds that 
the latter would extend drinking facilities in a way not 
contemplated by the Licensing Act of 1910. It was held 
that the whole licence should be surrendered and that 
additional payments should be made on the improvements; 
this new interpretation would, of course, have had an 
adverse effect on improvement schemes. Moreover, the 
new interpretation was a clean break with previous licens- 
ing practice by which benches used their discretion in such 
cases. The High Court upheld the local justices but their 
decision was reversed on February 8th by the Court of 
Appeal. Another recent judgment of the House of Lords 
(in Robinson Brothers (Brewers), Limited v. Houghton 
and Chester-le-Street Assessment Committee) has enabled 
assessment authorities to take into account, in making their 
assessments on public-houses, the increased value given to 
licensed premises by the competition of brewers for the 
limited and falling number of on-licences; this judgment 
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has reversed a decision given in 1898, by which rating 
authorities could assess licensed premises only on the basis 
of value as a retail establishment, and the reversal obviously 
increases the expense of the tied house. 

Another problem which has beset the brewing trade in 
recent years arose from the activities of the Hop Control 
Board in the immediate post-war period. Hop growers 
have ever since been haunted by the memory of the high 
prices obtained by centralised selling at that time, and 
after one voluntary scheme came to grief, a compulsory 
scheme was formed under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. By arrangement between the Hops Marketing Board 
and the Brewers’ Society, each season’s yield of hops up 
to the amount required by brewers is taken over by the 
brewers at prices which, although varying with the different 
qualities, are calculated to average £9 per cwt. By this 
agreement, originally concluded in 1934 and extended 
last year for a further five years, the average price of hops 
has been stabilised at £9 per cwt. and the production of 
hops is strictly limited to those farms that produced hops 
in the pre-scheme days. 

Compared with the consumption of barley, the quantity 
of hops used in the brewing trade is small, as the following 
table shows: — 


MATERIALS USED BY BREWERS PRODUCING FOR SALE IN 1936-37 


Rice, maize, grits, etc. 

Sugar, glucose, syrups, etc 

Hops 

Hop preparations and substitutes 


The beer produced from these materials amounted to 
23.6 million bulk barrels, which is equivalent to about 
18 miilion standard barrels. By far the most important 
raw material is, of course, the barley used in making malt. 
According to the Census of Production for 1935, 7.8 
million cwts. of home grown, 0.9 million cwts. of Empire 
grown and 3.4 million cwts. of foreign grown barley (mak- 
ing a total of 12.1 million cwts.) were used for making 
10.1 million cwts. of malt. Of this, 9.0 million cwts. were 
made by brewers and maltsters, the rest being produced 
by distillers. The bulk of the malt made by brewers and 
maltsters goes into the production of beer, but some 
quantities are sold for use in the making of branded milk 
and malt powders. The fact, however, that hops cost on 
an average £9 per cwt. while malting barley in 1936-37 
cost about 10s. per cwt., meant that expenditure on hops 
in this year was 40 per cent. of that on barley. 

Rationalisation of production and improvement of pub- 
lic-houses are not the only ways in which brewers have 
met the problem of falling consumption. The frequent 
contacts between the brewing trade and the Government 
fostered by the long tradition of excise duties forced the 
brewers to develop a central organisation long before the 
war. In recent years an extensive advertising campaign has 
been launched both for “beer” and for various branded 
beers. It may be noted that the combination since 1932 
of trade recovery, lower taxation (which enabled prices 
to be reduced by 1d. per pint) and high-powered advertis- 
ing has brought about a partial recovery in the consump- 
tion of beer from the low levels reached in the trade 
depression : — 


1913 1929 1932 1938 


barrels)... 35,324 20,416 14,125 18,81 
Excise receipts (£ million)... 13:6 71:3 67:1 61:2 


But although consumption and brewers’ profits increased 
between 1932 and 1938, the larger consumption was not 
sufficient to compensate the Exchequer for the reduced 
rate of taxation, and the yield of the beer tax was in 1938 
lower by £10 millions than in 1929. 

_ It is impossible to estimate how much of the recent 
increase in consumption is due to heavier drinking by the 
working classes and how much can be ascribed to the use 
of beer among the wealthier classes. The Royal Commis- 
sion of 1929-31 noted that beer was becoming a more 
respectable drink and is now taken by people whose fathers 
would never have tolerated it. An increasing proportion 
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is now sold bottled. The higher costs of production and 
of distribution of bottled beer make this change one of 
the most serious problems of the brewing trade; to encour- 
age the use of bottled beer will add considerably to costs, 
while to discourage it may hasten the long-term fall in 
beer consumption. 

There is no cogent reason to consider that the recovery 
in sales of beer since the depression of 1932 is a perma- 
nent reversal of the long trend established during the past 
half-century. The competition from other means of amuse- 
ment is growing more, not less, acute, and in addition the 
development of motoring is a very potent factor in the 
cause of temperance. Modern trends seem to point to the 
gradual decline in the numbers of the “ public-house ” 
as such, and in the amount of drink consumed therein, 
and to the development, with the system of tied houses, 
of a type of restaurant where drinks are served. 
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But although brewing must be regarded as a trade which 
will continue to decline in importance, it is fortunate in 
one respect, that the reduction in sales has not been 
accompanied by a noticeable decline in profits. As com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes, declared profits of brew- 
eries (less allowances for wear and tear of plant) were 
in 1936-37 nearly three times as large as in 1913-14; 
even in the worst year of the depression, 1932-33, declared 
profits were 60 per cent. greater than in 1913-14. Although 
it is probable that the capital invested has increased during 
the period, declared profits of £284 millions in 1936-37 
show that the trade has been at any rate partially suc- 
cessful in warding off the usual effects of falling sales on 
income. Developments on the technical side of brewing 
and the economies of production in larger units have been 
important factors in maintaining the level of profits in the 
brewing trade. 


Finance and Banking 


The Bank for International Settlements.—The 
ninth annual general meeting of the B.I.S. was held at 
Basle on May 8th, under the chairmanship of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. The report of the president, which was pre- 
sented to the meeting, consists of the usual exhaustive 
analysis of world economic conditions, and it will be dis- 
cussed at greater length in The Economist in the near 
future. The report begins on a note of restrained optimism. 
It alludes to the recovery in a number of countries during 
the latter part of 1938, and adds that this recovery spread 
to the field of international trade. During 1938 the volume 
of world trade, though not at a record level, was at least 
15 per cent. higher than the maximum for any year prior 
to 1914. Much of the report is concerned with the growing 


world demand for labour, due largely to re-armament. The 
report says generally that full employment is dependent 
upon a just equilibrium between costs and prices, and that 
cheap money has nowhere brought about a sustained revival 
in business. General economic needs rather than a desire 
to keep down the cost of national debts must determine the 
proper level of interest rates at all times. It now appears 
that the period in which European countries must cope 
with the problem of excess capacity is nearing its end. 
This raises the rival claims of the home market and the 
export trades. Also when the limits of productive capacity 
are approached, the nations must recognise that a reduction 
in the standard of living is inevitable as soon as the needs 
of non-economic production can no longer be met out of 
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Unexcelled in the North Atlantic for Speed and 
Reliability as well as Luxury and Service, the 
French Line offers you a short “ Continental * 


holiday afloat by way of a change. 


SOUTHAMPTON—NEW YORK WEEKLY 
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‘If you want to be 
in Singapore on time, 
fly by KLM’ 


yr" CAN KEEP appoint- 
ments in Singapore as 
punctually as in your own 
Office when you fly by KLM. 
It is not mere speed that 
achieves this end, though 
the famous Douglas air 
liners are second to none, 
but efficiency in all de- 
partments—in planes, in 
pilots and in ground staff. 
KLM offer you swift, 
restful, and luxurious travel 
to Europe and the Far East, 
making business trips more pleas- 
urable, and holidays much longer. 


* SAMPLE FARES 

i, LONDON TO CALCUTTA 
Bs Single £95 Return £171 

LONDON TO SINGAPORE 

Single £130 Return £234 


ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


nintiaas M,Hi House, Horseferry Road, S.W.x (Vic. 8484), 
Full information Tee t and all leading Travel Agent 
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a net increase in economic activity. In plain English, 
beyond a point no nation can have both guns and butter. 
As regards international gold movements, the report makes 
the important point that over one-half the United States 
gold acquisitions of $1,750 millions during 1938 are to be 
associated with her large export surplus, and less than half 
withthe net influx of capital into New York. The business 
of the B.L.S. itself has in the present period of international 
tension consisted mainly of operations in gold and foreign 
exchange on behalf of central banks, but its attention 1s 
still directed to the promotion of regular intercourse in 
currency, credit and trade between the nations of the world. 
The report alludes to the changes in the German repre- 
sentation on the board of the B.I.S., consequent upon Dr 
Schacht’s retirement, and pays a graceful tribute to Dr 
Schacht. Two other long-standing members of the board, 
Professor Bachmann and Professor Beneduce, have also 
resigned as a result of new commitments. 


* * * 


April Clearing Bank Averages.—For the first time 
this year the monthly averages of the English clearing 
banks show a rise in deposits. It only amounts to {1.8 
millions; nevertheless, it means that the deflationary period 
of the transfer of tax money has come to an end. The fresh 
rise in advances, totalling {4.4 millions is, therefore, the 
more interesting, since it can no longer be explained by 
demand for credit to pay income tax. The corresponding 
month last year showed a fall of £1.5 millions; and this 
‘month’s unseasonal rise, which brings the total increase 
since last November to {31.4 millions, can only be 
accounted for by industrial expansion. Another unseasonal 
movement is a fall of £7 millions in discounts; for the 


(In £ millions) 


April, Dec., Jan., Feb., March, April, 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Capital and reserves 136°0 | 136°0;| 136:1 136°1 136°1| 136°1 
A etc 111:7| 128-0 126-4} 123-4) 125-6 
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cial agents acting for them to obtain alternative accommo- 
dation—equally cheap and not subject to the banks’ ban 
One result has been to encourage a new type of short-term 
borrowing by municipalities in the London money market 
This is taking the form of loans repayable at seven days’ 
notice. It is estimated that in recent weeks about 
£1,000,000 of such loans has been placed at a rate of 2 
per cent. The lenders have been for the most part foreign 
and colonial banks, to whom the rate offered has, even in 
recent weeks of stringency, appeared exceptionally attrac- 
tive, given the short-term character of the asset. The only 
security offered for these loans has been the deposit receipt 
of the municipality. The possible extension of this type of 
business raises certain important questions. It is evident 
that the liquidity of such loans in times of emergency 
would depend wholly on the readiness of other lenders to 
take the place of the overseas institutions which under such 
circumstances would almost certainly exercise their right to 
recall these loans. The borrowers probably rely tacitly on 
their clearing banks for such recourse. But these institutions 
might be unlikely to comply, since in an emergency they 
would themselves be feeling some strain, and in view of 
the fact that the previous direct recourse of the borrowers 
to the money market had in fact been made at their 
expense. This short-loan method of municipal borrowing 
appears to possess all the disadvantages of the unlimited 
entry of local authorities to the discount market with none 
of the advantages which that method of short-term 
financing—given reasonable safeguards—did provide. The 
history of municipal finance over the past few years 
suggests very strongly that the clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Authorities Act of 1933 relating to finance could with 
advantage have been more clearly defined. A state of affairs 
may even arise at which amending legislation will become 
an urgent necessity. 


* * * 


Exchange Precautions in Sweden.—A Bill was 
recently submitted to the Swedish Parliament which pro- 
vides an object-lesson in one very necessary form of finan- 


cial preparedness in the event of war. Every crisis in the 
last year has caused double confusion in the foreign 
exchange and bullion markets in London, because of the 
prevailing uncertainty as to the policy of the authorities 


Deposits (including 
undivided profits, 
EDD cxinensetesanione 2,229-8 | 2,217°5 | 2,194-3 | 2,140-8 | 2,116-7 2,118-°5 


+ |2,477-5 | 2,481-5 | 2,455 °3 2,403 -3 3916 213900 2 
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and items in transit : 70-7 
. 155-9 
248-9 
620-8 
: 949-1 
Investments in affili- 
ated banks ° 24:0 
Cover for acceptances, 
i | 172-1 


increase in the floating debt after March usually tends 
to expand the banks’ bill holdings. This April, however, 
political uncertainty restricted their purchases from the 
market, and the decline shown illustrates the difficult 
conditions experienced in the money market until recently. 
The fall in cash is rather misleading, since it is entirely 
due to a drop of £6.7 millions in the Midland Bank’s 
figure. The other banks’ cash is virtually unchanged or 
slightly higher, which seems to prove that the low level 
of bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England in April, 
and the higher note circulation, are partly the result of 
larger holdings of till money. 


* * * 


Municipal Short Loans.—It will be remembered that 
a recent restriction by the clearing banks of the municipal 
bills which they would accept either for discount or as 
security for discount market loans eliminated all such bills 
other than those rediscountable at the Bank of England. 
The consequent curtailment of cheap short-term finance 
previously utilised by a number of local authorities has 
stimulated efforts by these authorities and by various finan- 


with regard to gold holdings and foreign assets on the 
outbreak of war. The Swedish Government has wisely 
anticipated any such confusion in its own markets by 
introducing a measure which would centralise all dealings 
in foreign exchange and foreign securities in the Riksbank 
and authorised commercial banks, ensure the strict control 
of all such transactions and, further, prescribe that foreign 
exchange and foreign securities should, against cash pay- 
ment in Swedish currency, be delivered to the Riksbank or 
to the authorised commercial banks. The Bill provides, 
too, for the prohibition of the import and export of foreign 
exchange and foreign securities. The measure would come 
into force not only if Sweden herself is actually involved 
in a war, but also if she is in danger of being so involved, 
that is, if a war between foreign countries causes panic 
on the Swedish market. But the Government envisages 4S 
well the embarrassment to Sweden of an inflow of funds 
as a result of a war that did not immediately concern her, 
so that extraordinary circumstances caused by a war will 
also be reason enough for putting the Bill into effect. 
Every contingency, therefore, seems to have been provided 
for; and the forethought shown by a neutral country in 
a time of peace might well be copied by other States 
which have more vulnerable markets than Sweden. 


Next Week’s Issue of 
THE ECONOMIST 
will include the 
BANKING SUPPLEMENT 


which is published annually in May, dealing with 
the progress of banking in Great Britazn and abroad. 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue chief features of the foreign ex- 
change market this week have been the 
strength shown both by the guilder and 
the forward belga. The demand for 
guilders started about a fortnight ago 
with the repayment of French railway 
bonds; but that influence has now come 
to an end, and the present strength of 
the currency is partly due to com- 
mercial buying, but mainly to the 
closing of speculative positions. Political 
fears in Amsterdam in recent weeks 
caused considerable buying of pounds 
and dollars; and covering operations by 
bears in a narrow market are chiefly 
responsible for the big improvement in 
the rate, which on Wednesday dropped 
to 8.71% fl., compared with 8.76} fl. last 
Saturday, although on Thursday after- 
noon it was rather weaker at 8.723-3 fl. 
The spot belga has remained at around 
the official selling rate of 27.50, but the 
discount on the three months’ belga has 
contracted sharply. From being 324 c. 
at the end of last week it was down to 
20 c. on Wednesday. The reduction in 
the Belgian bank rate from 4 to 3 per 
cent., announced on Wednesday, has 
encouraged confidence in the belga. 
Swiss francs have also been firm and 
appreciated on Wednesday to 20.823, 
against 20.85 on Saturday. The spot 
sterling-dollar rate has moved slightly 
in favour of the pound. The forward 
premiums on the dollar have continued 
to contract under the influence of 
Control operations, and on Thursday 
afternoon were quoted at 1s-% c. for 
one month and 13-144 c. for three 
months. Registered marks were strongly 
bid on Thursday, the discount narrow- 
ing to 62 per cent., against 65 per cent. 
earlier in the week. 


* 


The Bank Return 


A FURTHER small rise in the note cir- 
culation is shown in this week’s Bank 
Return, and the corresponding drop in 
the Reserve has brought the “ propor- 
tion” down to the low figure of 19.7 
per cent. The rise this week has been 
more than offset by an increase of £2.2 
millions in Government securities. 
Nevertheless, bankers’ deposits show a 
drop of £6.8 millions since there has 
been a switch-over to public deposits, 
where funds are starting to accumulate 
in preparation for the June Ist distribu- 
tion on War Loan. The extreme ease in 


Scottish Union and National 
Insurance.—A heavy drop in new busi- 
ness obtained by this company occurred 
last year, the first of another quinquen- 
nial period. A total of 3,622 policies 
was issued for net sums of £2,539,000, 
Compared with 5,464 policies for 
£3,849,000 in 1937. In the latter year 
Credit was taken in the accounts for 
£25,000 over-provided for income tax, 
and if this sum is treated as a reduc- 
tion of income tax for the year the 
1937 net rate of interest on the life 
assurance and annuity funds was 
£3 19s, Per cent. The corresponding 
rate of interest, omitting this item, was 








May 11, Apr.26, May 3, May 10, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
mil. £ mil. £ mil. 


Issue Dept. : 
ET cnodinemenns 326:4 226-2 226-2 226-2 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 148s. 6d.148s.54.148s.5d, 
Notes in circula- 
OME. ccccccceee 482:0 489-1 495-5 495-9 
Banking 8 
Reserve ......... 45-2 38:0 31:5 31:0 
Public Deps. .., 36:9 27:1 105 191 
Bankers’ Deps. 87-9 91-4 108-2 101-4 
Other Deps. ... 35-5 37-6 37:0 36:3 
Govt. Secs. . 105°7 107-2 111:9 114:1 
Discounts & Ad- 
vances ...... 7:6 6-2 8:2 8-1 
Other Secs. ... 19-4 22:3 21:9 21:2 
Proportion ...... 28-1°%,24-3°% 20:1% 19 7% 


the money market this week, however, 
and the competition for bills, suggest 
that the banks are not concerned at the 
fall in their deposits, and provide addi- 
tional evidence to that disclosed in the 
April averages, that a large part of the 
increased note circulation has gone to 
strengthen till money, so that the banks’ 
total cash holdings remain at a com- 
fortable level. 


* 


The Money Market 


DISCOUNT rates have practically re- 
turned to the so-called famine levels 
prevailing prior to the annexation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Once the collapse in 
rates started, the market tended to 
withhold its bills from the banks in 
the hope of a further reduction, and on 
Monday the banks were compelled to 
cut their buying rates for July bills 
from ii to % per cent. On Wednesday 
most of the banks decided on another 
cut to #% per cent., but even at this rate 
the turnover was not large. Now that 
a ready outlet for its bills is assured, the 
market is eager to take commercial 
paper, the rate for which has fallen 
accordingly. The three months’ fine 
bank draft is generally quoted at § per 
cent., with }} per cent. accepted for the 
very best paper. Last Friday’s Treasury 
Bill tender resulted in an average rate 


May 12, May 4, May 11, 
1938 1939 1939 


% % % 
Bank Rate ........-ccscssees 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lg Ig lg 
sree ing Banks Ig-1* = Ip-1* = 1p-1* 
earing Banks ........ a 2- 2- 
TOI dcceshicevecsinccsons 1p-5g 34-7g 0 Sig—34 
Discount Rates 
Treasury bills ......... 1p liso 5g 
Three months’ bank 
I aickiadesntcnddcces 1732-916 I1-Llig 58 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities in six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
ad ceher qin-elend eecs wikhin si snsathe of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
of allotment of 15s. 11.77d. per cent. 
The possibility of an even lower rate 
had been considered, so that tenders 
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£3 14s. 5d. per cent., which compares 
with £3 12s. 11d. per cent. last year. 
Death claims fell by £38,000 to 
£413,000. Fire premiums showed some 
further reduction at £977,000, against 
£992,000, and underwriting results 
were less satisfactory. In the accident, 
employers’ liability, miscellaneous and 
marine branches premium incomes 
were somewhat smaller at £24,000, 
£66,000, £264,000 and £405,000 re- 
spectively. The results in the miscel- 
laneous branch were disappointing, 
particularly as certain rearrangements 
make it unlikely that the losses sus- 
tained in recent years in respect of poli- 


from some outside quarters were dis- 
couraged. Total applications, therefore, 
fell from £63.5 millions to £60.7 mil- 
lions, and the market syndicate 
obtained a 37 per cent. allotment 
against 31 per cent. at the previous 
tender. The comfortable credit condi- 
tions are also partly responsible for the 
fall in discounts, since the banks, now 
that their cash has been replenished by 
the May Ist dividend disbursements, 
are anxious to bring their bill holdings 
to a more normal level; while the ease 
with which the market can obtain loans, 
bill money being at the 4 per cent. 
minimum with bond money from out- 
side quarters obtainable at 3-} per cent., 
makes it less keen to sell. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE suggestion, made in a Finance 
Note on April 22nd, that the new Gov- 
ernment war risk scheme would tend to 
restrict arbitrage competition for gold 
has been borne out by dealings in the 
bullion market this week. In spite of 
the absence of any premium, arbitrage 
demand has been very small, except on 
Tuesday, when the price, which was 
barely on the dollar parity, gave arbi- 
trageurs a slightly wider margin on 
which to work. The turnover was twice 
as high as on Monday, and, although 
supplemented by some official selling, 


Silver 











Gold | price per oz. 
| standard 
OO Ae laid hh 
Price *| Amt 
or . | Two 
per fine | pis | Sealt | Cash iniths, 
Pw 
* 
Te aes } > re _ 
1939 |s. a | a | £000, od. |. 
May 5... 6 | par | 389 {| 2014 201g 
» 6... |148 6 | par | 36 | 2033 | 20516 
» 8... [148 6 | par | 272 | 2056 20lg 
»» 9 ove (148 5l2/ par | 543 | 203i6, 20 
» 10... 148 5!2| par | 374 | 20lie 197 
MN . [148 5 | par | 365! 201g | 1915; 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a ° empeay 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as ls. : 
per cent. 


a aes ‘ 

¢ New York price of silver remained at 43 cenis 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
supplies were insufficient to meet re- 
quirements, so that buyers were 
rationed. On Saturday, however, arbi- 
trageurs were very loth to work at all, 
and the turnover at the fixing was only 
£36,000. After a sharp rise at the end of 
last week, silver prices have relapsed 
again as a result of larger offerings and 
smaller Indian buying. 


cies issued in guarantee of loans by 
bankers to members of the medical pro- 
fession have been repeated. Possibly the 
experience in motor insurance business 
is responsible for the unsatisfactory re- 
sults in the miscellaneous branch. The 
reserve for unexpired risks is, as usual, 
50 per cent. of premium income, but in 
the following table 40 per cent. is used 
in conformity with our usual practice. 
The allocation from the life depart- 
ment in 1937 followed the results of 
the quinquennial valuation as at De- 
cember 31, 1936, and no further alloca- 
tion is due to be made until the end of 
the present quinquennium. 
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115,841 11:7 85,003 , 
4,815 21:6 2,110 &- 


7 
7 
Liability ...Dr. 1,149~ 1-9 Dr. 3,174 — 4:8 
Miscellaneous Dr. 25,164—10-4 Dr. 34,444 —13-0 
170,660 
- 265,003 49,567 
es to proht 

me | ou 73,772 116,059 


191,231 Dr. 66,564 


Total assets amount to £17,331,000. 
Loans amount to £1,477,000 against 
£1,544,000, and British Government 
securities increased from £2,507,000 to 
£2,661,000. Colonial and foreign gov- 
ernment securities also showed some in- 
crease to £3,094,000. Debenture stocks 
fell from £3,513,000 to £3,364,000, 
while preference and ordinary stocks 
increased by £155,000 and £92,000 to 
£3,096,000 and £391,000, respectively. 
General reserve and contingency funds 
amount to £600,000, and in the fire and 
miscellaneous departments, in addition 
to reserves for unexpired risks, there 
are reserves of £900,000 and £100,000, 
respectively. The dividend is 65 per 
cent. and costs £141,000 compared with 
interest earnings of £134,000. 


* 


State Assurance.— The State 
Assurance Company is a subsidiary of 
the Royal Exchange, and itself owns the 
British Equitable. It operates in all 
classes of insurance business except life, 
and its accounts include the transac- 
tions of the British Equitable. Fire, 
accident and marine premium income 
amounted to £536,000, £269,000 and 
£102,000, compared with £528,000, 
£246,000 and £101,000 respectively in 
1937. The results of the last two years 
are given below: — 

1937 1938 


oO 


% of 
— Prems. Profit Pr 


5-8 25,059 
3:4 12,317 
6- 6,742 


1, 


45,978 
49,930 
Dr3,952 


New life business effected by the British 
Equitable last year increased from 
£835,000 to £871,000, and the net rate 
of interest was £3 18s. 2d. per cent., 
against £4 Is. 10d. per cent. Quin- 
quennial bonuses to December 31st last 
are at the rate of 32s. per cent. per 
annum for policies effected after and 
34s. 6d. per cent. for policies effected 
before March 1, 1923. These modest 
rates, which are calculated on the sum 
assured only, compare with 37s. 6d. per 
cent. and 40s. per cent. on the last valu- 
ation. Total assets of the State amount 
to £1,181,000, while those of the British 
Equitable amount to £2,172,000, of 
which £1,821,000 belong to the life 
assurance account. The State dividend 
is again 25 per cent. and costs £18,350, 
compared with interest earnings of 
£31,550. 


* 


Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Limited.—New sums assured of this 
society in its ordinary branch amounted 
in 1938 to £3,275,000, compared with 
£3,461,000 in the previous year; all the 
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a similar experience in reduced new 
business. In the industrial branch there 
was a further large expansion in 
premium income from £4,664,000 to 
£5,124,000 and a slight increase in the 
new sums assured from £20,260,000 to 
£20,322,000. Expenses amounted to 
33.65 per cent. of the premium income 
contrasted with 34.82 per cent. in 1937. 
The net rates of interest earned on the 
ordinary and industrial life funds were 
£3 15s. 11d. per cent. and £4 9s. 8d. 
per cent., showing reductions on the 
year of 3s. 11d. per cent. and 1s. 2d. per 
cent., respectively. In the ordinary 
branch the valuation of immediate 
profit assurances was altered from OM 
to A1924-29; no doubt as a result of 
this change the amount set aside for 
future expenses and profits has in- 
creased to 27.7 per cent. of the annual 
premium income from 21.7 per cent. 
in 1937. In the industrial branch 
English life tables No. 10 (males), 
which was first adopted in 1937, is 
again used. The rate of interest assumed 
in both branches is 3 per cent. with 
34 per cent. for immediate annuities 
and 4 per cent. for deferred annuities. 
The reason for the large increase in the 
trading surplus in the ordinary branch 
is not obvious; the explanation may be 
that following a series of years in which 
the reserves were being continuously 
strengthened it has, on this occasion 
and under present conditions, been 
deemed more convenient to augment 
the investment reserve fund. The re- 
sults of the last two years are given 
below :— 


1937 1938 
Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- 
nary trial nary trial 
Branch ange a ~ 
Surplus earned dur- 
ing the year 262,464 276,958 ah.7e8 569,203 


ing 
Profit on investmts. 14,975 23,744 
Brought forward ... 72,553 111,530 70,373 153,966 


349,992 412,232 362,166 723,319 


Bonuses to policy- 
holders 279,619 258,266 307,204 288,425 

Investment reserve 
250,000 


° 
70,373 153,966 54,962 184,894 
349,992 412,232 362,166 723,319 


In the ordinary branch the rate of re- 
versionary bonus is again 36s, per cent. 
calculated on the sum assured, and the 
same bonuses as in 1937 appear to have 
been declared in the industrial branch. 
Fire premiums increased by £15,000 to 
£393,000 and accident premiums, in- 
cluding the premiums in the employers’ 
liability and the general branch, in- 
creased by £33,000 to £390,000. In the 
motor department there was an increase 
of £32,000 to £1,084,000 and trading 
results were satisfactory. Including the 
above transfer of £250,000 from the in- 
dustrial branch the sum of £308,000 
was transferred to investment reserve 
fund, which now stands at £750,000. 
There is also a general reserve of 
£412,000. Total assets increased from 
£27,634,000 to £30,920,000. Loans and 
mortgages further increased from 
£5,797,000 to £7,278,000, but British 
Government securities were unchanged. 
British municipal and foreign and 
colonial government securities showed 
little alteration. On the other hand, de- 
benture stocks increased from 
£8,617,000 to £9,884,000 and preference 
stocks from £2,444,000 to £2,735,000; 
only £20,000 is held in the form of 

i shares. The aggregate market 
values of the Stock Exchange securities 
at the end of 1938 were in excess of the 
amount appearing in the balance sheet. 
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Friends’ Provident and Cent 
Life.—New life assurances of = 
Friends’ Provident amounted tg 
£2,483,000, compared with £2,680,000 
in 1937. In addition, life policies for 
£171,000 were issued by the Century 
mainly under its special schemes of life 
and disability insurance. A considerable 
annuity business is transacted and con- 
siderations last year amounted to 
£1,020,000, which, however, is about 
£200,000 less than in the previous year 
Including the Century (whose share 
capital is owned by the Friends’ Proyj- 
dent) sinking fund assurances were 
issued for £1,302,000, showing an in- 
crease Of £346,000 on the 1937 total. 
The net rate of interest earned on the 
Friends’ Provident life and annuity 
fund was 3s. ld. per cent. smaller at 
£3 16s. 9d. per cent. If the amount of 
income tax deducted from annuity pay- 
ments is set off against the tax on in- 
terest receipts, the net rate of interest 
would be £4 6s. 9d. per cent. compared 
with £4 6s. 7d. per cent. in 1937. An- 
nuities paid, less income tax, amounted 
to £358,000 in 1938, compared with 
£293,000 in 1937. Death claims fell 
from £201,000 to £187,000, and as 
actual claims in 1937 were only 67 per 
cent. of the total expected by the 
A!924-29 table, the mortality experience 
last year would appear to have been 
very satisfactory. No indication is given 
of the annuity mortality experienced. 
The Century transacts all classes of in- 
surance, including permanent sickness 
insurance, in which it was a pioneer. 
Fire premiums fell by £69,000 to 
£352,000, due to the cancellation of 
some unprofitable accounts in the 
U.S.A.; in each of the other branches 
small increases of premium income 
were registered. The results of the past 
two years are given below: — 


1937 1938 
o f 0 


o Oo » of 
Profit Prems. Profit Prems 


£ 
4,135 1:2 
57721 
-27 


30:4 19,751 


7-7 = 9,345 
Dr.2,982 
20,000 


47,508 
29,498 
18,010 


The investment reserve of the Friends’ 
Provident was increased by transfers of 
£400,000 and £50,000 from the life and 
annuity and sinking fund accounts, re- 
spectively, to meet further depreciation. 
After these — investments 
appear at less than their aggrega 
value. Loans increased from £3,372,000 
to £3,563,000, while mortgages on 
property in the United Kingdom at 
£1,326,000 and loans on professional 
Practices at £834,000 showed increases 
of £90,000 and £106,000, respectively. 
British Government securities increa 
from £1,298,000 to £1,508,000 and 
Indian and Colonial Government 
securities from £152,000 to £269,00°. 
Foreign government securities con- 
tracted om £314,000 to £265,000. 
PAsSLW0D to £4 786(00, bat peer 
1 to 3 > > 
aa oo were smaller, The s of 
the Century are valued as before, at 
£1,500,000, but other ordinary stocks 
fell from £2,125,000 to £1,812,000. The 
dividend which is raised from 15 pet 
cent. to 20 per cent. costs £65,000, 


against interest earnings of £56,000. 
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Gilt-edged Disparities Removed .—-In the market’s 
recovery this week, gilt-edged stocks have been well to the 
fore. In a context of broadening interest in the industrial 
sections, and improved support for commodity and mining 
issues, the stronger trend of the Funds has stood out. But 
whereas the market generally has given rein to its feeling 
of slightly greater confidence in the political outlook, and 
to the rapid march of home industry towards full employ- 
ment, gilt-edged securities have responded to the removal 
of special factors which, a month ago, had wrecked all 
traditional relations between the various sections of the 
market. A table reproduced in these columns on April 22nd 
showed that, between March 10th and April 19th, the gross 
redemption yield on such an “ ultra-short ” as 44 per cent. 
Conversion had jumped from £1 18s. 9d. to £3 12s. 3d. 
per cent.—a level which was only a shilling or two per 
cent. below the redemption yield on the long-dated stocks. 
Strained credit supplies during the greater part of April 
and the fear that the banks might raise their lending rates 
produced a violent rise in bill rates, and this took full effect 
among short-dated gilt-edged securities. This week, bill 
rates have fallen to the scarcely remunerative levels 
which prevailed before the German invasion of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and there is no disposition to sell. 


* * * 


The effect of this sudden restoration of low money rates 
is shown in the following table, which sets out the move- 
ment of prices and yields in the various types of gilt-edged 
stocks : — 
































April 19, 1939 May 10, 1939 | Change 
x lRedemp-| Redemp-" ail Fall 
ite : tion : tion |; in 
Price | yield | Price) yield pi?! Yield 
% % % 
“ Shorts” Ls. lgna| le s. d. 
412% Conversion | 1940-44 | 10253 312 3 104 [2 7 7 | 15 il 8 
5% Conversion | 1944-64 | 1053, /3 14 6 |10812 3 2 2/ 2% 012 4 
212%, Nat. Def 1944-485 | 9210/3 15 3/97 (3 1 0} 42 014 3 
212% Conversion | 1944-49 | 9012 313 9/941. 3 3 0/4 010 9 
“ Median” | 
3%, Conversion | 1948-53 | 93 313 8/| 9612 3 7 3/|3l2 0 6 5 
234% Funding 1952-57 | 88 313 8 90loxxd3 9 O| 373 0 4 8 
3% Nat. Defence | 1954-58 | 92 312 8 3 8 8|2% 0 40 
4% Consols ...... From 1957 102 [3 17 10 [10414 3 14 0 | 214 [0 3 10 
“ Longs” | 
4% Funding...... 1960-90 | 103 3 15 9 |1053, |3 12 0 | 2% 0 3 9 
312%, Conversion | From 1961) 92 316 la 93l2 315 la lig 0 1 Oa 
212% Funding... | 1956-6 Slip |3 15 3] 842 310 913 0 4 6 
% Funding...... 1 ote mer ererietr. 
219% Consols ... a 65 (3 16 lla 671 |3 14 3a 2l2 0 2 8a 
312% War Loan From 1952 9314/3 15 10a 927gxd3 15 5a 153 0 0 5a 
3% Local Loans ee 772 |3 17 sq 9 3 16 as Iz 0 1 3a 
Delia tclamenll 
~~ (@) Flat yield. (6) By annual instalments, taken to 1946. 


The traditional margins between “ shorts ” and “ longs” 
—measured by the yield differential per annum difference 
in life—are not yet fully restored, but the complete abnor- 
malities which were evident among the “shorts” in the 
middle of April have been partially corrected. The falls 
in the short-dated list between the “ highs ” of March 10th 
and April 19th have been proved unduly large, as we sug- 
gested on April 22nd. And. the corrective price movements 
Since the latter date have been spectacular, particularly 
for 2} per cent. National Defence Bonds. Jobbing opera- 
tions for specialists in short-dated bonds must have been 
Profitable during the past two or three weeks. But it is open 
to doubt whether the miniature monetary crisis after Easter 
Was quite unavoidable. It certainly inflicted heavy strain 
On a gilt-edged market which stands in need of all the 
€ncouragement which the authorities can provide. 


* * * 


: Industrial Profits in April.—By a coincidence 
industrial companies’ net profits reported in April have 
fallen by exactly the same proportion as the March com- 





panies—by 11.57 per cent. As in March, when the 
Courtaulds’ results depressed the total, the exceptional 
severity of the fall is due to a single factor, which is the 
heavy fall in shipping profits, reported by Cunard White 
Star and Union Castle. The course of industrial net profits 
over the past two years is shown in the following table: — 


INDUSTRIAL PRoFITs 1937-39 




















Change 
Year and > Net —— | Year and | ae Net oa 
onth Cos Profits* year Month | Cos. | Profits* — 
1 | £ | % || 1938 | », 
April... 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 || April ... | 225 | 28,481,318 | 417-19 
“yore 255 | 25,053,946 | 14-09 | May ... | 320 | 45,915,238 +11-42 
une ...... 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 June... 260 | 38,076,415 | +11-09 
seat 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 July...... | 181 | 16,530,811 + 3-44 
Aug. ...... 62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 Aug. ...| 81, 8,300,386 — 1-16 
Sept. ...... 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 Sept. ... | 112 7,962,024 —10-31 
Oct. 20... 177 | 14,884,260 | 26-97 Oct. ...... 163 | 14,279,785 |~ 1-06 
Nov. ...... 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25  Nov....... 231 | 23,784,389 — 6-53 
i ame 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 | Dec....... | 171 | 18,534,750 I 4-35 
| 19 
1938 I] Jam. scsce 152 | 16,316,851 |— 9-58 
case 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 Feb....... | 211 | 31,893,884 |— 5-19 
init 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 March... | 293 41,440,326 |—11-57 
March ... | 337 56,721,336 | 9:19 | April ... 


| 233 | 24,067,714 |—11-57 








* After debenture interest. 


If the reduced shipping earnings are eliminated, net profits 
for the remaining 225 companies show a fall of 74 per cent. 
from £24,666,000 to £22,900,000. Disregarding the un- 
favourable results reported by a limited number of large 
companies during recent months, industrial profits for the 
mass of companies are still running at a consistently lower 
level, from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent. below those of the 
previous year. 


* w * 


Cable and Wireless Progress.—The reports of Cable 
and Wireless, Limited (the operating company) and Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), both of which have been issued 
during the past week, have sustained the pleasing surprise 
which greeted the Holding company’s dividend announce- 
ment in April. Taking the two companies in order, the 
operating concern showed a fall in gross message receipts 
from £5,030,209 to £4,573,315—a reduction of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent., compared with a fall in the traffic index 
of approximately 124 per cent. For a year of depressed 
international trade, in which, moreover, the Empire flat 
rate scheme was in operation for eight months, these gross 
takings are very satisfactory. The flat rate scheme itself 
was estimated to cost £500,000 in a full year, but already 
the benefit of cheaper facilities is being felt in intra- 
Empire traffic. Mr Edward Wilshaw, chairman of the 
Operating company, disclosed at this week’s meeting that 
traffic receipts for March this year were only a few hun- 
dred pounds less than for March, 1938, before the flat rate 
scheme was introduced. Although significant changes 
occurred in the level of individual expense items, the total, 
apart from the Beam Rental, was scarcely changed at 
£3,602,958. The Beam Rental, under the new agreement, 
was chargeable for only two months, and thus cost £41,667, 
against £250,000 in 1937. 


BRITISH GENERAL SERIES ‘C’ 


A Unit Trust comprising Shares of 27 leading Industrial 
Companies. Purchase price around 14/6 returns 
gross yield approximately 64% 


Trustees : 
'ERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
— CORPORATION, LTD. 


seneg 
BRITISH GENERAL IXED TRUST LTD., 
36/37 King Street, London, E.C.2 
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The Operating Company’s ordinary share earnings show 
a reduction from £1,256,919 to £1,001,205, of which 3} 
per cent. gross dividend absorbs £975,000, leaving the 
balance carried forward at £27,467, compared with £1,262 
brought in. The results of the Operating and Holding 
companies are analysed in the following table: — 


Years to December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
4,745,050 4,318,851 
4,734,974 5,110,206 4,645,830 


Maintenance, exes., fees, etc... 3,642,029 3,603,287 3,602,958 
250,000 41,667 


1,256,919 1,001,205 
1,050,000 975,000 
34 3t 


1,262¢ 27,467 


Gross divs. received, etc. ..... - 986,276 1,355,738 1,397,280 
43,539 72,579 61,655 


Funded income stock service 61,512 61,513 


Preference div. .......0ssseeesees - 922,162 922,162 922,162 


299,485 351,950 
275,324 275,324 

4 4 
199,097* 205,282* 


+ After £300,000 to general reserve. * After £13,401 capital 
reduction expenses in 1937 and in 1938 £70,441 extra income 
stock sinking fund provision. 


It was already known that the Operating company’s divi- 
dend was fully covered without encroaching upon the 
special reserve of £300,000 set aside a year ago. But doubt 
still remained whether the Holding company had been 
able to maintain its payment at 4 per cent. without draw- 
ing upon the carry-forward. Here again the sceptics have 
been routed. Gross dividends received by the Holding com- 
pany amounted to £1,397,280, towards which the three old 
cable companies contributed £971,584, and Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph £308,426, against £184,590. The in- 
crease in the latter company’s preference and ordinary 
distributions, coupled with the special dividend of 3 per 
cent., tax free (which accounts for £63,080 out of the total 
of £308,426), have been included in the gross dividends 
received by the Holding company in the table above. On 
this basis, earnings for the Holding company’s ordinary 
capital amount to £351,950, compared with {£275,324 
required to pay the 4 per cent. ordinary dividend. On the 
stricter basis of setting £63,080 from the Marconi’s special 
tax-free dividend against £70,441 extraordinary funded 
income stock sinking fund, earnings would amount to 
£288,870. But on either basis the results are very 
creditable. 


* * * 


— And Prospects.—Under the 1938 agreement the 
Operating Company’s standard revenue has been reduced 
to £1,200,000. There is a considerable margin to be filled, 
however, before this amount is reached—net earnings for 
the preference stock last year amounted to little more than 
£1,000,000. The equity of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
ordinary stockholders after standard revenue is reached is 
limited to one-third of surplus earnings. But there is, under 
present conditions, appreciable scope for improvement 
before the sliding scale comes into operation. Certainly, 
the group is providing every inducement to obtain in- 
creased traffic. The Empire flat rate scheme has been 
succeeded by the Empire press flat rate and the cheap 
social message. It may be hoped that international trade 
Se GES ne as ae eae Ser A aetens 
return on its enterprise. In the light of the results of both 
Operating and Holding companies last year, the current 
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price of 463 for the Holding company’s ordinary stock, at 
which it yields £8 lls. per cent., seems reasonable. 
Its recovery from the year’s “low” of 35 is certainly well 
merited. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds Results.—The 6 per cent. 
increase in Stewarts and Lloyds’ total profits is very 
satisfactory. Consolidated profits rose from {2,143,504 
to £2,336,070 last year. Since the 124 per cent. dividend 
is repeated (although it is payable on a slightly larger 
capital, owing to an exchange of interests under the Tube 
Investments agreements), interest in the accounts lies 
chiefly in the special allocations which have been a recent 
feature of the company’s financial policy. The following 
table shows the allocation of profits in detail in the past 
three years, while the chart shows changes in distributable 
profits over an eleven-year period. 

Years ended December 31 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 
Profit.......+++. sescesccecreessovese ++ 1,392,310 2,506,882 2,649,791 


Export trade reserve om o06 500,000 
Stock reserve ae 300,000 75,000 
i i 100,000 250,000 ate 


318,802 373,581 508,388 

550,000 600,000 

Employees’ funds, and fees .., 132,669 
Debenture service 127,500 
Preference divs. .........0000008 ° 107,300 


Deferred and liaison shs.*— 
728,871 598,934 
579,468 589,549 
Earned °, ° 15:7 12:7 
Earned % (before spec. res.)t ° 27:6 24:9 
123 12} 


150,000 ees 
170,756 170,159 179,544 


* One liaison deferred share carries same dividend rights as 
£1,000 deferred stock. $On £4,626,740. + Before charging 
stock, etc., export reserves, and special depreciation. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS PROFITS 1928-38 


In drawing the chart, last year’s export trade provision 
has been treated as a charge, while in previous years the 
amount shown for reserves includes contingencies. 


* * * 


‘Phe main feature of the latest accounts is a special 
provision of £500,000 for a reserve for maintenance and 
development of export trade. So far, however, specific 
information is lacking on any changes in the export market 
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which may have necessitated such a provision. Fear 
that co-operation with foreign producers might become 
difficult has, in fact, been allayed. Hence the special 
provision may well imply—besides defence—a forward 
policy of development. Other reserve provisions, how- 
ever, are on a smaller scale than those set aside in 1937. 
For 1937, £300,000 was placed to stock reserve, but last 
year the sum was reduced to £75,000, and no allocation 
is made to contingencies. Special depreciation is not 
provided for in 1938, but the normal depreciation allow- 
ance is nearly £135,000 higher at £508,388, and the share 
premium account of £315,104 is transferred to special 
depreciation. Changes in available equity earnings thus 
reflect financial policy almost as closely as trading profits. 
Regarding the year’s provisions as expenses, deferred and 
liaison share earnings are virtually halved, but even on this 
strict view, the 124 per cent. dividend is fully covered by 
earnings. The balance sheet shows a reduction in creditors 
from £2,524,047 to £1,345,032 (including provision for 
accrued liabilities), and a rise in stocks from £2,331,909 
to £2,811,997, despite the provision of £375,000 for stock 
reserve in two years. -On the report alone it is difficult 
to form an opinion of prospects for the current year, and 
Mr Macdiarmid’s survey 
interest. At the present price of 43s., the deferred shares 
yield £5 16s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Imperial Chemical Industries.—So far as the year 
has gone, the directors of Imperial Chemical Industries 
are more than satisfied with the volume of trade achieved 
by the group. The defence programme will give a stimulus 
to trade activity, but of a scattered rather than a general 
nature, and one to which Imperial Chemical Industries, in 
particular, cannot look for any abnormal effect. These 
were the two central points in Lord McGowan’s appraisal 
of the current year’s prospects at Thursday’s meeting. 
They have to be related to the now well-known financial 
policy of the board, summarised a year ago by the chair- 
man under the general proposition that the company 
should be made so strong financially that its stability 
should be unimpaired even by a major trade depression, 
and that dividend policy should aim at the maintenance 
of steady payments within narrow limits, through good 
and bad years alike. The security of that general policy 
depends upon adequate and readily realisable reserves. 
And the board “hope in due course to be able to build 
up such a reserve.” In 1937—a year of “ exceptional 
activity and profit,” in the chairman’s words—the dividend 
was raised from 8 per cent. to 84 per cent. Last year the 
rate was reduced to 8 per cent. Are these rates to be 
regarded as the extremes of the “ narrow limits ” to which 
the chairman referred this week? That, certainly, has been 
the impression of the market for some time past. The 
original conception of Imperial Chemical Industries as a 
group with dynamic profits expectations is no longer 
widely held. 


* * * 


Lever and Unilever Prospects. — Mr D’Arcy 
Cooper’s speech (read in his absence at last week’s meet- 
ing) confirmed the suggestion made in a leading article in 
The Economist of April 29th that the profits of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever for 1939 might show relatively little 
variation from those of 1937. Making the necessary reser- 
vation regarding politics, the chairman forecast “ another 
year of approximately £12,000,000 aggregate net profits.” 
Hence, the dividend outlook may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory, for Limited’s dividend was covered twice over on this 
basis of profits last year. In 1938, the group obtained an 
Sana of £1,000,000 in profits from soap and margarine. 


sales reached record levels, and sales of margarine 
and edible fats exceeded 800,000 tons for the first time in 
eight years. But, in addition to the improvement in turn- 


will be awaited with especial ~ 
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__ GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


IDS FOR TRADERS tre turorr 


AND Export List, 1939, gives the basis on 

which goods are classified for the purposes of 
the Import and Export Trade Statistics required by 
law. Notes are given facilitating the correct entry of 
goods on the relevant forms, 9d. (15.). The Customs 
AND Excise Tarirr contains the tariff of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
revised up to January 1, 1939. 15. (15. 4d.). 


REAT BRITAIN IN 
FIGURES The Statistica ABsTRACT 


FOR THE Unirep Kincpom for each of the 15 years, 
1913 and 1924 to 1937, is the most complete and 
comprehensive collection of statistical material 
published as a Government publication, Cmd. | 
5903. 75. (75. 6d.). 





aoe The complex range of social, agri- 


cultural, industrial, technical and professional 

problems with which the administration of 
India is grappling is set out concisely in SoctaL 
Service iw Invi, an illustrated and fascinating 
account of a vast subject. It is the work of six 
distinguished former Indian Civil Servants and 
is edited by Sir Edward Blunt, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., 
10s. 6d. (118.), | 








JRMPIRE CONSTITUTIONS, — 


A detailed collection of documents defining 

the constitutional organisation and frame- | 
work of all the countries within the British Empire 
is presented in the first of two volumes setting out 
the “ Constrrutions or Att Countrigs.’’ Pre- 
pared in the Foreign Office. tos. 6d. (115.). 
Vol. 2 in preparation. 


TRIAL RESEARCH 4 ast 


field of research is now covered by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research whose ANNUAL 
Report affords a ready means of keeping in touch 
with current developments in subjects dealing with 
Fuel, Food, Building, Roads, Water Pollution, 
Illumination, Chemistry, &c. 35. (35. 3¢.). 





UBERCULOSIS IN WALES | — 


After an exhaustive study of the factors 

affecting the incidence of the disease (in- 
cluding housing, sanitation, schools, nutrition, | 
health services, etc.) the Commirree or INngutry | 
Into AntI-TuBercucosis SERVICE In WALES makes | 
some outspoken comments on conditions which 
cause Wales to lag behind in the lessening of 
tuberculosis mortality. 45. 6d. (4s. 1od.). The | 
Report of the Chief Medical Officer “On Tue | 
Strate or Pusiic Heatta” for 1937, published | 
last year, gave a general picture of national health | 
services as a whole. 35, 6d. (35. 9d.). 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS pw. | 
posals for far-reaching changes in the 
provision of secondary school education 
Caches Grammar Schools and Technical High 
chools) are made in a new report (The Spens 
Report) by the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education. 477 pp. 35. 6d. (gs. 11¢.). 


NT) OAD ACCIDENTS  Daastic 


alterations in the present conduct and con- 

trol of road users are recommended in a 
REPORT ON THE PREVENTION OF ROAD ACCIDENTS 
by a Select Committee of the House of Lords. 
1s. 6d. (1s, 8d.). 








LONDON, W.C.2 : York House, Kingsway. EDINBURGH, 2: 
120 George St.; MANCHESTER 1: 26 York St.; CARDIFF : 
1 St. Andrew's Cres.; BELFAST : 80 Chichester St. ; or through 
any bookseller. 
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over, it is probably true that profits from manufacture were 
assisted by the relatively low prices of raw materials, which, 
on the other hand, affected the earnings and trading 
volume of the raw materials companies, of which United 
Africa is the most important. Mr D’Arcy Cooper also con- 
firmed the suggestion that the opportunities open to the 
group to transfer profits in blocked currencies may be 
smaller during the current year. The Continental interests, 
of course, are the football of politics, although the changes 
of frontiers during the past twelve months have not greatly 
altered the balance of the group’s resources between free 
and controlled exchange areas. Stockholders can have 
nothing but praise for the directors’ efforts to establish 
new sources of earning power to replace those lost in the 
frozen wastes of Europe. The progress of the American 
business, which is under the wing of the N.V. branch, 
provides proof of their success. 


* * * 


Consumption Companies’ Results.—Companies in 
the consumption goods trades do not always show the 
stability of profits that might theoretically be expected. 
But the results of four such companies available this week 
—a distinctly eupeptic list—are certainly satisfactory. 
In only two instances, however, are the latest profits 
properly comparable with earlier years. Cerebos shows an 
exceptionally good earnings record. For 1938 total 
earnings amount to £455,619 against £444,022, and the 
40 per cent. dividend is repeated. After remaining some- 
what stationary for two years, Smith’s Potato Crisps’ 
earnings in 1937-38 showed a good rise, and it is satis- 
factory that the increase in 1938-39 from £166,649 to 
£185,074 has almost maintained the previous year’s 
rate of advance. The whole of this increase in profits is 
available for ordinary shareholders, so that earnings for 
the equity amount to 46.3 per cent., against 37.7 per 
cent., and the 32} per cent. dividend is repeated. The 
Beechams Pills report does not disclose how much of 
the rise in total profits from £600,908 to £723,663 is due 
to improved trading and how much to the Macleans and 
Eno Proprietaries acquisitions. The report stresses, 
however, that the latest results do not include a full year’s 
dividend from either of the newly-acquired companies, 
and that substantial economies due to the reorganisation 
will be reflected in future accounts. The marketing of new 
lines is apparently contemplated, for it is stated that, 
during the coming year, large sums will be allocated 
towards initial marketing costs. For 1938-39, provision 
for development reserve absorbed £72,919 against 
£86,584. Dividends total 403 cent. actual, though the 
first interim was payable on £300,000 of deferred capital 
only. Owing to the 200 per cent. share bonus last August 
and to the issue for cash in connection with the Macleans 
purchase, the rate earned for the deferred stock is 52.6 
against 135.2 per cent., but the amount earned is £375,650 
against £296,982. The results of Reckitt and Sons also 
are complicated by the recent formation of Reckitt and 
Colman to amalgamate the business of Reckitt and Sons 
and of J. and J. Colman, in which Reckitt and Sons 
have a 65.6 per cent. interest. The first report of the new 
operating company discloses total profits of £1,580,149, 
and points out that although total sales increased both at 
home and abroad (564 per cent. of total trade is in the 
U.K., and another 153 per cent. in the Empire), trading 
profits were about £50,000, or 3} per cent., lower. This 
is but a moderate decline, but owing to the retention 
of various reserves and the deduction of tax, the share 
accruing to Reckitt and Sons is £680,558. The company’s 
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223 per cent. dividend is repeated, and is covered by 
earnings of 23 against 26 per cent. 


* * * 


Ford and Morris Prospects.—The emphasis at the 
Ford and the Morris Motor meetings this week, regarding 
prospects for the current year, was placed somewhat 
differently. Lord Nuffield reaffirmed the belief of the 
Morris Motors’ board that the past year’s results had been 
very satisfactory, and explained that apart from general 
trading difficulties a special non-recurring factor had 
been at work, for the output of two new models had been 
restricted for a time owing to the inadequate supplies of 
certain essential materials. Profit margins were also 
affected by the higher level of material and labour costs 
and by the decision not to pass the increase on to the 
consumer in full, but this price policy has latterly stimu- 
lated demand—for the first quarter of this year a new 
delivery record has been achieved. At the Ford Motor 
meeting, on the other hand, Lord Perry expressed 
considerable concern regarding the effects of the sharp 
increase in motor taxation. Competition among producers 
of the lighter cars is already intense, and Lord Perry does 
not subscribe to the argument that increased horse-power 
tax will stimulate light car sales. In his view, Ford Motor, 
which depends on the production of small cars, will merely 
be relatively less affected than makers of the higher- 
powered cars. In the export markets, the outlook is not 
unhopeful. Exports in 1938 were lower than in 1937, 
but satisfactory improvement has occurred in certain 
markets. As for the company’s technical development, 
Lord Perry pointed out that since the company’s inception 
some £4,830,450 had been deducted from asset values for 
depreciation and obsolescence. This policy of financial 
conservatism was defended with some vigour, though 
discerning shareholders will feel that generous provision 
to meet the high costs of technical progress should be 
a matter for congratulation which requires no defence. 


* * * 


General Mining.—The results disclosed by the 
General Mining report for 1938 invite the question how so 
favourable an outcome was achieved in a year so unfavour- 
able for finance company operations, The accounts show 
an increase of £6,843 in gross profits to £587,453, which 
is only £11,564 below the peak year 1936. Owing to the 
higher incidence of taxation, net profits are virtually un- 
changed at £516,578, representing 40.8 per cent. on the 
shares. Thus, the repetition of the total distribution at 25 
per cent. again allows the allocation of £200,000 to general 
reserve, leaving the carry-forward virtually unchanged at 
£132,583. The report does not give any hint of the reason 
for this excellent showing. Nor will detailed study of 
balance sheet and revenue account provide any dependable 
conclusion. Indeed, the accounts are strongly reminiscent 
of the practice of some shipping companies before the 
Companies Act of 1929, for almost the whole of the earn- 
ing assets are included within one balance-sheet item, while 
the whole revenue is shrouded in obscurity under the single 
heading “ By realised profit. . . .” The results of share 
dealings, the appreciation realised on old investments 
carried at a low book cost, dividends, interest, etc., are all 
lumped together, and there is no means of surmising to 
what extent current investment income, exceptionally 
prescient share operations during the financial period and 
the fruits of wise decisions of earlier years have respec- 
tively contributed. Nevertheless, the consistency of dis- 
closed results in recent years has steadily enhanced the 
status of the Corporation’s shares in the market, and the 
exchange of directors with the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group has set the seal on an association which shareholders 
have assuredly welcomed. Among the corporation’s parti- 
cular interests, the improving position of West Rand Con- 
sols, East Rand Props., and Durban Rood Deep, and 
the re-organisation of the capital of Phoenix Oil, are good 
auguries for investment revenue. It is believed in some 
quarters that this type of income is a predominant factor 
in the position, and perhaps the chairman may take the 








opportunity offered by the general meeting to throw some 
light on this point. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Dispute.—The series of exchanges 
between the Board of Great Boulder Proprietary and the 
group of shareholders who launched the attack on the 
management some weeks ago will come to a head at the 
extraordinary general meeting to be held on June 23rd. 
This meeting has been requisitioned by the opposition 
which will propose a series of resolutions, the object of 
which is to remove three of the four members of the 
present Board, namely, Mr Claude de Bernales, Mr A. H. 
Collier and Mr E. P. Jones, and to replace them by new 
directors not yet named. Both sides have been working 
hard to get proxies and shareholders have been deluged 
with a great quantity of printed matter, the essential 
contents of which could have been condensed within a 
very much smaller compass. While some observers 
might not give the de Bernales group unreserved credit 
for all its activities in Westralian mining finance, it is 
more difficult, as the committee of shareholders has 
found out, to find any serious ground for criticism in the 
administration of the Great Boulder company, which, 
after all, is the matter which primarily concerns the 
shareholders. The fact that the leader and most substan- 
tially interested member of the Committee of Shareholders 
happens to be Mr W. Grundt, who was engaged in 
litigation with the company over a tribute dispute, could 
hardly be considered a happy start for the campaign, and 
the tenor of much of the opposition literature is aptly 
illustrated by the fact that it has been thought useful to 
reproduce in full a certificate given by the Norwegian 
Consul-General showing, inter alia, that Mr Grundt’s 
family antecedents can be traced back in Norway to 1650. 
In so far as the committee raised specific criticisms relating 
directly to the administration of the mine, the Board has 
made a convincing and fully documented reply. They 
have also lately secured the support of Mr J. F. Thorn, 
general manager of the Lake View and Star, who testifies 
to the efficiency of the plant and management of the 
Great Boulder. In all the circumstances, the rank and 
file of shareholders are likely to require a more convincing 
case for evicting the present board than has yet been 
presented. 


¥* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 414, contains 
some 55 companies for which comparable results are 
available. They report net profits of £9,508,000 against 
£10,308,000, a reduction of 8 per cent., while the aggre- 
gate net profits of 1,010 companies reporting to date in 
1939 are £140,007,000, or 84 per cent. lower than the 
total of {153,247,000 earned by the same companies a year 
earlier. The week’s results are reviewed in preceding notes 
and on page 387 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Wot aee of 
company meetings will be found from 393 of this issue. 
At the Alliance Assurance acing, tie Lionel N. de 
Rothschild stated that, in valuing the life business, a rate 
of interest of 24 per cent. had been assumed instead of 
3 per cent. Addressing Licenses and General Insurance 
members, the Hon. Reginald Parker expressed satisfaction 
that in the life department the number of policies issued 
again showed an increase. Reviewing the a of 
the life department of Guardian Assurance, Colonel Lionel 
H. PRAY ait thas chins by Yieath had been substae. 
tially lower than anticipated. Middleton informed 
Yorkshire Insurance shareholders that the profit on the fire 
account was, apart from the exceptional results of 1937, the 
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best for ten years. At the Central Mining and Investment 
meeting, Mr F. R. Phillips discussed the importance of 
efforts to improve working efficiency, both in ore extraction 
and treatment. Apart from any question of profits, it was 
necessary tu save labour, as increased tonnages from existing 
mines, greater development footages and production from 
new mines would all increase the demand for labour. Lord 
McGowan’s survey of the Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
position is discussed on page 383, and reference is made 
to Mr Edward Wilshaw’s review of Cable and Wireless 
operations on page 381. At the Calcutta Electric meeting 
Lord Meston pointed out that income from the sale of 
current had risen by £900,000, in spite of large rates con- 
cessions. Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke informed Calcutta Tram- 
ways members that as saturation point was being reached 
on certain routes, consent had been obtained for the pro- 
vision of various alternative routes. Mr Simon Marks, at 
the Marks and Spencer meeting, discussed the arrange- 
ments to borrow up to £2,000,000, of which £500,000 had 
been taken up and a further £500,000 is to be taken up 
at 4 per cent. Under favourable circumstances, the direc- 
tors have power to replace the loan by a share issue, but the 
board have no such intention at present. Extensions and 
improvements to the Spillers undertaking were described 
by Sir Malcolm A. Robertson; the new mill at New- 
castle is now in full production, while in London an ex- 
tension of 16,000 tons had been added to the silos. The 
chairmen’s comments at the Morris Motors and the Ford 
Motor meetings are discussed on page 384. At the Barry ry 
and Staines meeting, Sir John N. Barran explained that 
while the previous year’s turnover had almost been main- 
tained, profit margins had been smaller. Mr Norman 
Holden informed Mid-European Corporation members 
that about 61 per cent. of the increase in depreciation 
was due to a more stringent method of valuing invest- 
ments quoted on the German Bourses. Mr J. Leslie Wates 
informed shareholders of Johnson and Phillips that in view 
of the uncertainty regarding the Government’s programme 
of electricity reorganisation, the board did not propose to 
make any issue of new capital. The increased capacity of 
the engineering departments carried out last year has 
already been overtaken, and a further increase may be 
necessary. Stockholders of Anglo-American Debenture 
Corporation were informed by Mr Richard S. Guinness 
that over 60 per cent. of last year’s revenue came from 
fixed interest securities, while 624 per cent. was contri- 
buted by British securities. The board had reduced hoid- 
ings in foreign fields, when practicable, and re-invested 
chiefly in the United Kingdom and to a small extent in 
Canada, India and Africa. Mr John Ismay informed 
shareholders of F. Francis and Sons that the group’s turn- 
over to date exceeded that of the corresponding period 
last year. At the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber meet- 
ing, Mr H. J. Welch stated that net prices for exportable 
1939 teas to date showed an advance of approximately 1d. 
per Ib. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
MAY 23 MAY 25 


THE market improvement which had 
already begun a week ago has come into 
greater prominence during the past 
week. Prices in virtually all sections 
have moved steadily upwards, and 
while the volume of business has not 
attained large proportions, public in- 
terest has improved noticeably. The 
absence of disturbing international 
news and the reduction in war risk in- 
surance rates have assisted sentiment. A 
slight reaction occurred on Thursday. 

Gilt-edged stocks made a mixed 
showing at first, but gathered confidence 
as the week went on, and ended con- 
siderably higher, chiefly on the fall in 
money rates. A basic improvement was 
in evidence from the outset, but the 
market was puzzled about the progress 
of negotiations with the Soviet, and un- 
dated stocks receded on profit-taking, 
though they closed on Monday either 
slightly higher or unchanged. Later, 
there was less hesitation, and all stocks 
advanced strongly. The dated issues 
made a particularly good showing, and 
rose more steadily than the undated 
stocks. A small revival of demand for 
home corporation issues was evident, 
and Dominion stocks became more 
active than of late, with Australian 
issues improving towards mid-week. 

Foreign bonds also became more 
cheerful. Czech bonds were supported, 
especially on news of the formation of 
the debts committee, and Japanese 
issues rose. There was some speculative 
support for Brazilian bonds. 

* 

Home rails were unusually buoyant, 
until the traffics took the edge off the 
market’s appetite. Preference stocks 
were well supported in anticipation of 
good traffics, though disappointment 
with the figures brought some profit- 
taking. The rise in guaranteed stocks, 
however, was unchecked, but ordinary 
stock prices became more hesitant after 
showing good gains. Argentine rails rose 
sharply, as the supply of stock was 
short, and demand was stimulated by 

traffics, though profit-taking 
checked the rise. A marked increase in 
turnover, however, was always evident. 

Industrial shares again showed satis- 
factory progress. Although there was 
not much business on Monday, the 


and breweries went ahead on provincial 
support. Provision and catering issues 
rose, with Cerebos and J. Lyons prom- 
inent. There were a number of gains 
in the stores group, but they were on a 
rather smaller scale than in other sec- 
tions. Marks and Spencer rose tempor- 
arily following the meeting. Miscel- 
laneous issues reflected the general 
trend; Lever Brothers and Unilever 
were among the brightest features. 
Shipping shares maintained their firmer 
tendency. 
* 

A cheerful tone was maintained in 
the oil shares market. Trinidad 
Petroleum Development were active, 
and Continental demand was reported 
for Royal Dutch, Shell and Mexican 
Eagle. The latter responded to reports 
of impending agreement between Mexi- 
can, United States and British interests. 
Public demand for the leading rubber 
shares revived, and was especially con- 
centrated on Anglo-Dutch and. Rubber 
Trust issues. Professional support was 
evident later in the week, though busi- 
ness was not extensive. A moderate 
advance was recorded in tea shares. 

Mining shares opened the week with 
modest improvements. Among Kaffirs, 
Rand Leases were a feature following 
the decision to increase output, and 
local support more than maintained the 
higher prices till after mid-week. De- 
veloping companies, after an uncer- 
tain start, improved under the leader- 
ship of Western Holdings, while 
finance issues followed the trend of 
Operating companies. Among diamond 
shares, De Beers received early support, 
and business gradually broadened into 
a general moderate advance. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


t Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

A rise of almost 2 points is shown in 
the week to Tuesday, May 9, 1939, 
by the Actuaries’ price index of 160 
indu: equities. On that date, 
the index stood at 61-4, against 59-5 
a week ago and 60-5 a month ago. 
The average yield has thus fallen below 
6 per cent., and stood at 5-82 per cent., 
against 6-03 and 5-91 per cent. 
respectively. A selection of the separate 
indices follows :— 
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New York 


EARLY this week the report of an im- 
pending settlement of the coal strike 
imparted some buoyancy to Wall Street, 
after a rather dull opening. Steel shares 
moved up almost a point, supported 
late on Tuesday by other market leaders 
on news from London of reduced war 
risk insurance rates. Later, the con- 
tinued deadlock in the coal industry 
dispute and the tendency to ascribe the 
recent recovery to Wall Street’s techni- 
cal strength rather than to public in- 
terest, caused a moderate setback which 
was not checked even by the improved 
stock and output prospects of the auto- 
mobile industry. Throughout the week, 
the bond market has been firm, owing 
largely to support from the banks. Iron 
Age reports that steel mill operations 
are running at 47 per cent. of capacity, 
a decline of 2 per cent. on the week, 
and attributes the fall to delayed re- 
stocking orders by domestic buyers. Ex- 
port demand, especially from South 
America, is well maintained. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
May May May May 
il, 4, ll, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
hison ...... 2814 28)2| Briggs ......... 2073 2034 
Balt. & Ohio. 514 5)2/Chrysler ...... 6812 691g 
B.M.T. ...... 111g 12 |Elec, Autolite 2914 287 
Can. Pacific .. 378 Motors 4 


Gen. 43 
Ches. & Ohio 325g 3214)Hudson Mtr.. 514 55 
G.N. fy Pf. 201g 2012) Nash Kawaet. 65g 634 


2 Utilities and Un. Carb eeeces 4 14 
Coa 4|U.S. Ind. Ale. 1514 1512 
C'with. &S.. 114 114) Allis oe tle 20s 
Con. : 311g 311g*| Gem, 3512 347g 
Gol. Gas & G5q 65g] West heeElec. 03'2 oMle 
ElBond& Sh. 8ig 8 4 2134 
Nat Pwr&Lt. 7'2 18, | Caterpillar ... 4512 


Stan Gas 3 

Geom, Bt dul cara Pat 
» 121g 1214 

oe Tel. 15914 16059 | 11, Case & Co. 76 


Glidden ...... 
Inter.Tel.For. 634 714 
cr. ion 193g 185g G. Am. Trans 45 4554 


3. Extractive and Colgate Palm. 1373 2 
Metal Eastm’n Kdk.149 15534 
Am. Rol. Mill 1412 1414/Gillette ...... 612 6l2 
Beth. Steel ... 565g 56 | Loews......... 4215 44l4 
Beth.Steel P. 11814 10734/20th Cen. Fox 20 2112 
ic St... 161g 157g 
5. feet oa” seen ae 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
S.S) b 2 1093, 
Alaska J’neau 85g 81g Meet, a. oe oT 


Vetus 
n. 4 

Socony Vac. 1173 12 6. 
Stan. Oil Cal, 2612 261g/Comel. Credit 4273 4478 
Stan. Oil N.J. 4614 457/ Atlas Corp.... 

Texas .....c000 3812 oes Com. Inv. Tr. 4612 4834 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
May 13 f, 
To the Public ......... 150,000 142,500 
To Shareholders ...... 100,000 120,000 
By S.E. Introduction 73,186 73,186 
By P. toDeal 100,000 475,000 
Savings week 
to May 6 ..sccesccees Dr300,000 ... Dr300,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions 
1999 ee Basis 38,742,013 37 $048 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 83,109,379 69,306,526 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 18,922,635 18,711,570 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 59,915,720 47,362,962 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K, ’ 
Wane siiien ex U.K. Countries 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) 25,851,460 11,329,488 320,000 
1938 (New Basis) 49,837,435 17,039,862 2,429,229 
(Old i) 14,900,835 3,490,735 320, 
1938 (Old Basis) 31,747,093 13,216,745 2,399,124 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
1939 (New Bass) 16,446,148 2.40,706 18,44 
796 1 
i Sarees seagate oer 
= (old Bast 32,172,766 2,260,722 12,909,474 
oTs.—" Old Basis” includes only punts issues 
and issues to shareholders only. Basis” 
includes all hew capital in which, perminioa -o aeal 


has been 
wis PUBLIC OFFER 
Southern Utility Com ° 
—Issue of £150,000 “ CG” consolidaeed 


stock at 99. Maximum dividend 5 per 
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cent. Working profits 1938: gas, 
ae water, £14,220; electricity, 
45,744. 


BONUS SHARES 
Cornercroft, Ltd.—A scrip bonus 


of 25 per cent. is to be distributed to 
ordinary shareholders. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Kern Oil Company.— Chemical 
and Petroleum Investments has placed 
at Kern Oil Board’s disposal sufficient 
of the 600,000 Kern 3s. 4d. shares for 
which it is entitled to subscribe to 
enable an offer to be made at 4s. each 
to all stockholders, in proportion of 
one share of 3s. 4d. for every £1 6s. 8d. 
held on April 27, 1939. Any shares 
not subscribed for will be taken by 
Chemical and Petroleum at 4s. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Owing largely to a special provision of 
£58,569 depreciation on investments and 
a loss on exchange of £59,094, BRITISH 
AND CHINESE CORPORATION have 
sustained a loss of £96,493, against a profit 
of £9,789. The Timothy Whites group 
appear to have experienced a satisfactory 
year, for total profits of TIMOTHY 

HITES AND TAYLORS amount to 
£347,945, whereas the previous total profits 
of £430,332 covered a 66-week period, 
including two Christmas seasons. Most 
investment trusts continue to show more or 
less substantial declines in revenue, but the 
majority of those whose reports have 
appeared this week are able to maintain their 
dividends. The setback experienced by 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION is 
of a moderate order; total profits are 
ieee against £477,377. THE EVER 

DY COMPANY (OF GREAT 
BRITAIN), whose total profits have fallen 
from £579,022 to £506,892, report that 
while the volume of home sales rose by 
about 5 per cent., the reduction in net 

rofits is due to price competition in the 
oan market, lower overseas receipts, and 
a smaller revenue from certain subsidiaries. 
Excellent progress is shown by the GOOD- 
YEAR TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 
whose net profits are £238,192 against 
£136,248, and whose tax-free dividend is 
raised from 15 per cent. to 22} per cent. 
Plans for additional equipment and space 
indicate that still further progress is expected. 
Another company for whom 1938 has been 
a satisfactory year is PRESSED STEEL, 
whose net profits are £235,055 against 
£215,763. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd.—Interim statement for three 
months to March 31, 1939, shows net profit 
$9,547,300, or 62c. per common share after 
allowing preferred dividend, against 
$8,115,096, or 53c. per common share, for 
fourth quarter 1938, and $10,113,765, or 
66c. per common share, for first quarter 
1938. Consolidated balance sheet, March31, 
1939, shows current assets $81,762,548, in- 
cluding $42,026,748 cash. 

Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Company. — Gross profits for 1938, 
£723,307, against £924,990. After general 
expenses of £168,298 (£178,113), repairs, 
etc., £40,992 (£55,828) and other expenses, 
net profit is £448,612 (£621,489). To depre- 
ciation, £60,000 (same); tax and N.D.C., 

5,000 (£100,000); debenture interest, 

13,500 (same); preference dividends, 

(same). i dividend, 15 


‘orward, £390,548 (£565,023). Total assets, 
£5,261,926 (£5,500,358). 
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New British Fixed Trust.—The first 
accounts for 20 weeks ended May 5, 
1939, and the distribution payable June 15, 
1939, is 13d. per sub-unit, tax free, or at 
the rate of £5 Os. 6d. gross per cent. per 
annum on initial price of 9s. 4)d. The 
progress report shows the composition of 
the fund, and dividends declared. 


_ Timothy Whites and Taylors.—Trad- 
ing profits for 1938, £347,701, including 
£15,000 from development account, against 
£459,841, including £30,000 from develop- 
ment, for 66 weeks including two Christmas 
seasons. To tax and N.D.C., £74,112. 
Debenture interest, £40,000 gross. Ordinary 
dividend 30 per cent., against 40 per cent. 
for previous period equal to 31} per cent. 
per annum. y forward raised from 
£48,853 to £56,274. Properties have 
recently been valued at £2,199,209, an 
appreciation of £338,670 on balance sheet 
figure. Stocks £802,076 (£792,647). It is 
proposed to issue £500,000 5 per cent. 
debenture stock as early as possible. 


Bent’s Brewery, Ltd.—Sharehoilders 
have approved their company’s offer to 
exchange 15 of its £1 ordinary shares for 
50 £1 preference shares in Gartsides 
(Brookside) Brewery, Ltd., of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and 23 ordinaries for 50 
Ordinary shares in Gartsides. Gartsides’ 
shareholders also have option of 21s. 6d. 
in cash for the preference and 36s. 6d. in 
cash for the ordinary shares. Total payment 
in cash would involve £451,875. 


Rolls-Royce, Ltd.—Net profit for 1938, 
before tax and pensions, £479,950 
(£393,259). Final ordinary dividend 17} 
per cent., making 25 against 22} per cent. 


Kitchen and Wade.—Accounts for 1938 
show gross income £98,678 (£73,793). To 
income tax and N.D.C., £32,292 (£21,655). 
Net profit, £63,216 (£52,138). Ordinary 
dividend raised from 45 to 55 per cent. 
Goodwill written off by allocating £5,375 
from profits. To reserve, £10,000. Carry 
forward reduced from £6,460 to £4,457. 


J. & P. Coats, Ltd.— Balance sheet 
dated December 31, 1938, shows total assets 
£36,850,625, against {36,154,997 at end of 
1937. Stocks have risen from £1,899,397 to 

2,027,816. Cash, £376,845 (£676,458). 

otal debtors, £1,377,560 (£1,294,548). 
Total creditors, £7,979,095 (£7,001,656). 


Pressed Steel Company. — Trading 
profit for 1938, £385,691 (£358,336), after 
depreciation, etc., and contingencies. To 
tax and N.D.C. £133,000 (£117,766). To 
debenture interest, £14,235. Net profits 
have increased by £19,292 to £235,055. 
Ordinary dividend 27} per cent. for year, 
against 28 per cent. for 1937, when 14 per 
cent. was paid on £690,684 and 14 per cent. 
on existing capital of £828,611. Carry 
forward raised from £128,927 to £177,461. 

Wiggins Teape and Company.—Final 
ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. plus bonus 
of 2 per cent., making 10 per cent. for 1938 
(the same). Net profit, before debenture 
interest, £394,313 (£453,691). 


Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain).—Trading profit for year to 
March 31, 1939, £503,913 (£572,481). To 
depreciation, £32,434 (£26,897). Adver- 
tising expenses, £41,573 (£46,968). Trading 
reserve, £25,000 (£10,000), Tax and 
N.D.C., £10,000 (£45,000). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 35 to 30 per cent. 
To general reserve, £25,000 (£35,000). 
Carry forward raised from £68,402 to 
£71,136. 


Parkinson and Cowan.—<Accounts for 
1938 show income £81,630 (£74,161). Net 
profit, £57,100 (£49,533). To reserve, 

10,000 (£13,085). Carry forward raised 

£20,688 to £30,959. 

Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates.—At the meeting on Thursday, 
Mr H. J. Welch disclosed that. since 1936, 
the net cost per planted acre of the estates 
had been reduced from £47 to £41, after 
deducting the net value of surplus liquid 
assets, which amount to over {£12 15s. per 
planted acre. It is not the board’s present 
mtention to adopt a large replanting 
programme. 
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Industry and Trade 


Employment Again Higher.—The latest returns of 
employment and unemployment suggest that the deteriora- 
tion in international relations since the middle of last 
March has not prevented a further increase in general 
business activity. The number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain fell by 82,535 between March 13th and 
April 17th, while the estimated number of insured per- 
sons aged 16 to 64 in employment, exclusive of agriculture, 
rose by 99,000 during this period. As our seasonally 
adjusted indices of unemployment and employment show, 
the improvement last month was again more marked than 
usual at this time of the year. Indeed, the number of 
persons at work on April 17th was only 22,000 below the 
record of 11,707,000 reached in September, 1937. More- 
over, the reduction in unemployment between March and 
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April has been fairly widespread and was by no means 
confined to the industries on which defence expenditure is 
chiefly concentrated. For example, there has been quite a 
marked improvement in some of the consumption goods 
industries, and the volume of retail trade in recent months 
has been higher than a year ago. Some of the export 
trades have also experienced an improvement, reflected in 
the rise of 3 per cent. in the volume of domestic exports 
between the first quarters of 1938 and 1939. In a large 
measure, however, the revival of the consumption goods 
trades is a direct consequence of the increase in employ- 
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ment and wages due to the growth of Government expen- 
diture, which has been accompanied by a slight decline in 
the cost of living, caused, in part, by the fall in world prices. 


* * * 


Recovery in Coal.—The position of the coal-mining 
industry has undergone a marked change since Easter and 
output is now again higher than a year ago. In the export 
districts, and also in some of the coalfields engaged pre- 
dominantly in supplying the home market, demand has 
overtaken supply, and there is now a shortage of certain 
classes of coal for prompt delivery. The principal factors 
responsible for the improvement are (1) the increase in 
domestic demand, particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, under the pressure of re-armament and A.R.P. 
orders; (2) the replenishment of depleted stocks abroad; 
and (3) the limitations imposed on Germany’s exports by 
the expansion in her internal fuel requirements and the 
difficulties in the way of increasing production. The Central 
Council of Coal Owners has not yet decided on any addi- 
tional allocations for the June quarter, but the principal 
coalfields are selling in excess of their quotas, and if current 
market conditions are maintained up to the end of the 
present month the applications for additional allocations 
are certain to be very considerable. For the March quarter 
the collieries were given inland and export supply quotas 
equal to 924 per cent. of the actual supplies in the corre- 
sponding period in 1937, but the course of home demand 
has been more favourable than had been anticipated, and 
the supplementary allocations either voluntarily granted 
by the Central Council or conceded by arbitration exceeded 
54 million tons, of which 44 million tons were in respect of 
inland supply and 750,000 tons for export. For the June 
quarter the original inland and export quotas corresponded 
to the actual disposals in the second quarter of 1938, 
when they totalled 37,834,455 tons and 10,733,860 tons 
respectively. The applications for supplementary quotas 
will be considered in the light of prevailing trade condi- 
tions, but it has been the policy of the Central Council to 
sanction quotas in excess of disposals, Thus, in 1937, which 
was a period of expanding trade, disposals to the domestic 
market fell short of the allocations by 3.2 per cent.; dis- 
posals in the export trade, in spite of an increase of 12} 
per cent., fell short of allocations by 8.27 per cent. The 
margins between quotas and disposals were much wider 
last year. The margin between actual production and the 
potential producing capacity of the British coal-mining 
industry has been greatly modified by the abandonment of 
old mines and of many unremunerative sections of existing 
mines. It is estimated that in some of the coalfields the 
current rate of production is within 5 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. of capacity, and for this reason it is expected that the 
present spurt will be reflected more in rising prices than in 
any spectacular increase in production or exports. 


* * * 


Growing Demand for Steel.—In response to the 
growing demand for steel, production was speeded up 

rther last month. While the total output of crude steel 
actually declined by 112,700 tons between March and 
April, the average daily rate of output rose by 1.7 per 
cent., from 43,366 tons to 44,091 fons. Moreover, as 4 
result of the reduction in supplies of scrap, steel makers 
have been forced to use proportionately more pig iron; 
calculated on a daily basis, the output of pig iron rose by 
4.2 per cent. between March and April, from 19,471 tons 
to 20,293 — Po a additional blast-furnaces a 
put into operation during month. Meanwhile, 
are no indications of a lull in the demand for stecl. On 
the contrary, the latest reports from the principal centres 
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PRODUCTION OF P1G IRON AND CRUDE STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
January ...... 650-7 761-1 500°5 998-9 1,081:4 811-7 
February ... 603-7 693:3 516-0 995-9 1,057-6 971-1 
March  ..seee 680-3 714-6 603-6 1,109-5 1,115-8 1,170-9 
April ......++ 680-7 661-0 608-9 1,080:4 938-6 1,058-2 
May  .scceveee 696-°3 633-9 -» 1,047-3 957-0 tee 
JUNE oo seeeeee 699-3 541-5... 1,106-4 776°1 ; 
July ...cseeee 729-3 507:‘8  ... + ~=1,059- 683-2 . 
August ....+. 714-0 443:0_... 987-7 658-9 . 
September... 726°6 429°8 ... 1,163°0 754-7 “ 
October ...... 769°6 469°4  ... 1,133-6 854-8 ° 
November... 762:3 461:5 -» 1,178:3 860-0 
December... 783:8 445-8 es 1,103°8 655-7 


of the industry suggest that demand may continue to 
expand. The revival in the commercial section of the ship- 
building industry, for example, has given a further stimulus 
to consumption. 


* * * 


Whale Oil Strategy.—One of the weakest points in 
Germany’s armour is the deficiency of fats, which contri- 
buted materially to her defeat in 1918. Despite great 
efforts to eliminate this deficiency, the annual fat deficit 
for food alone is estimated by Professor Karl Brandt, now 
of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University, at 
some 400,000-450,000 tons. The soap industry adds a 
further deficit of nearly the same size. In seeking supplies 
from other countries, the Germans have been handicapped 
by the fact that their Lebensraum, however widely inter- 
preted, cannot make good the deficit, which is bound to be 
a source of serious weakness in war. Storage on a large 
scale appears the only way out, and the advantages of 
whale oil for this purpose are great, as few other fats will 
keep in bulk for long periods. The Germans have, there- 
fore, sought both to produce whale oil and to acquire 
supplies from others, and in certain years they have taken 
a large proportion of the available world exports of whale 
oil. During 1937-38 their own catch yielded 90,000 metric 
tons and they acquired a further 107,000 tons from 
Norway. In 1938-39, however, world production dropped, 
and there is reason to believe that German calculations 
were seriously upset, both by the lower yield of the German 
catch (84,000 tons) and still more by the unexpected action 
of British interests in buying up almost all the whale oil 
on the market. This action may be suspected of being not 
entirely unconnected with the Essential Commodities 
Reserves Act, under which the Government is known to 
have bought whale oil last year. The practice of Govern- 
ment bulk purchase, started by the totalitarians, seems to 
have reacted this time very much to the advantage of their 
opponents, and the choice before the German Government 
appears to be either to replace whale oil by other imports 
which cannot be got by barter, and which require precious 
foreign exchange, or to draw upon such reserves as are 
already stored with the object of eking out supplies in 
case of war. At a consumption of 20 kilograms per head, 
even a reserve of 100,000 tons would only feed five million 
people for a year, whereas the German deficiency is equiva- 
lent to the whole fat requirements of 20 million people a 
year. 


* * * 


U.S. Barter Proposals.—Negotiations between the 
British and United States Governments for the barter of 
American cotton and wheat for tin and rubber from the 
British Empire are now proceeding in London. On the 
American side, the problems are simplified by the fact that 
large stocks of cotton and wheat are already held by the 
American Government and could be shipped to this 
country at short notice. The British Government, however, 
Possesses no stocks of tin and rubber, the supply of which 
1s Controlled by the international agreements. The Govern- 
ment cannot buy any large quantities in the open market, 
as this procedure would result in a major rise of prices and 
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would also seriously reduce stocks in this country, a most 
unwelcome development at this time of political tension. If 
the consent of the two international control authorities 
were obtained, the tonnage of tin and rubber involved could 
be accumulated by the absorption of surplus stocks at the 


mines and plantations or by a special quota, probably for . 


Empire producers only. As the acquisition will not be a 
trade transaction in the strict sense of the word, the 
Government would certainly be justified in fixing certain 
maximum prices which are nearer to production costs than 
current market prices. Even so, the transaction could be of 
great value to the tin and rubber producers of the Empire, 
provided guarantees could be obtained that, when the 
barter agreement was concluded, the stocks would not be 
allowed to disturb the free market: a similar guarantee 
would no doubt be required from the British Government 
in regard to the wheat and cotton it would thus acquire. 


* * * 


Department Stores in 1938.—The main topics dis- 
cussed in the annual report of the Retail Distributors’ 
Association for 1938 are the decline in trade, the progress 
made towards the regulation of wages and working con- 
ditions and the need for preparations for an emergency. 
The downward trend in the total value of department 
store sales, which began in the autumn of 1937, continued 
during the past year; by the end of 1938 sales had fallen 
back to the level prevailing in the spring of 1936, though 
the decline from the peak of 1937 was less than 5 per 
cent. There have been marked geographical variations. 
In Central and West End London, for example, sales 
showed a sharp decline; in provincial England and Wales, 
on the other hand, turnover showed little change, while in 
Scotland it actually continued to expand. An index 
measuring changes in the volume of total department 
store sales, calculated by adjusting the value of sales by 
means of a price index which will be published later this 
year, shows that the volume of turnover began to decline 
towards the end of 1936, i.e. almost a year before the 
value of sales took a downward turn. Moreover, like the 
value of turnover, its volume declined throughout 1938. 
In February, 1938, the conference of employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions in retail distribution submitted to 
the Minister of Labour a unanimous report recommend- 
ing the establishment of statutory machinery for the 
regulation of minimum wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. As certain features of the scheme were criticised by 
the Ministry of Labour, an amended plan was submitted 
in February this year, and the report strongly recommends 
its adoption by the Government without further delay. 
So far as preparations for an emergency are concerned, 
the Council of Management of the Association appointed 
a special War Problems Committee at the beginning of 
this year to consider the steps necessary for preventing 
a serious interruption in the services of the department 
stores. 


* * * 


Government Cotton Contracts.—The methods 
adopted by the Government in placing contracts for the 
National Services have recently come in for a good deal 
of criticism in Manchester. The Government has now 
invited Sir Frederick Marquis, chairman of Lewis’s, Ltd., 
to act as honorary adviser to the War Office on the pro- 
duction of clothing and textile stores generally. Sir 
Frederick is about to open an office in Manchester which 
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will act as a clearing house for the Government and the 
cotton manufacturers. He will have the assistance of a 
panel of six industrial advisors. There have been com- 
plaints of Government contracts being secured by agents, 
and it is being urged that all orders should be given direct 
to manufacturers. A substantial part of the weaving 
machinery in Lancashire is now engaged in producing 
khaki drills, ground sheets, tent cloths and other military 
supplies, but some manufacturers appear to be handicapped 
by the shortage of competent operatives. 


* * * 


Activity in the Shoe Trade.—During the last few 
weeks there has been a steady increase in activity in the 
boot and shoe trade. After a period of stagnation in the 
autumn, the flow of commercial orders was res 
in the early spring; the percentage of insured workers 
unemployed in the boot and shoe trade declined from 
10.9 in December to 8.5 in March, when it was consider- 
ably less than in March, 1938. There was a small increase 
in the numbers unemployed in April, due probably 
to extensions of the Easter holidays. The increase in 
orders has naturally been welcomed by shoe manufac- 
turers, but since the bulk of the trade has been concen- 
trated on the cheaper footwear, where the retail price 
limit is rigid, and leather prices have been very firm, the 
profit margin has been small. Government orders for 
army boots have kept some sections of the trade busy, 
and the prospect of conscription has led to a considerable 
speculation in the heavy types of shoe leather which are 
necessary for work on army contracts. The operations of 


the Sole Leather Tanners’ Association (whose formation 


Pett Price INDICES 
(Monthly Average of 1923 = 100) 


Pelt from 


SAIIIE 


was recorded on page 503 of The Economist of December 
3, 1938) have reduced the stocks of leather which overhung 
the market during the early part of 1938, and consequently 
supplies of heavy weight bends are at present scarce and 
prices have risen sharply. The latest indices of pelt 
prices compiled by the United Tanners’ Federation refer 
to the end of April; they show a rise in the prices of pelt 
from English hides which has offset in the combined index 
the effects of lower prices of pelts from other hides. 


* * * 


Problem of Sugar Supplies.—During the past few 


; days the Executive Committee of the International Sugar 


Council has been considering the problem of releasing 
additional supplies of sugar. It will be remembered that in 
July last the Council estimated the requirements of the 
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free market at 3,170,000 metric tons, and the export quotas 
then in force, when reduced by 5 per cent., provided a 
total of 3,498,000 tons. In order to balance the estimated 
supply and demand, various countries made voluntary 
surrenders of their export quotas amounting to 228.375 
tons. The very poor yield of the European beet and the 
Indian cane crop, the failure of some countries to export 
all their quotas and the accumulation of large emergency 
stocks by Governments have combined to cause a shortage 
of supplies in the current season which is estimated at 
about 225,000 tons. As a result, raw sugar prices have 
risen from 6s. 4d. per cwt. at the end of December to 
8s. 4d. this week, and this rise, coupled with the higher 
duties, has now been reflected in higher retail prices. The 
British Government is believed to be urging the Sugar 
Council to provide additional supplies immediately. But 
only one producing country, Cuba, has a substantial sur- 
plus of sugar at the present moment, and the allocation 
of an extra quota of about 225,000 tons to one country is 
likely to cause difficulties among the members of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. But immediate action is 
necessary, and as supplies of sugar are available the British 
consumer should not be penalised by unnecessarily high 
prices for an essential foodstuff. 


* * * 


The Indian Tariff Board on Sugar.—The Indian 
Government has at last made public the reports of the 
Tariff Board, dated December, 1937, on the future of the 
protection accorded to the sugar, paper and magnesium 
chloride industries. The Board, after noting the rapid 
development of the Indian sugar industry, pointed out that 
the situation on the sugar market had been completely 
transformed in the past few years, firstly by the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, which limited world exports, 
and, secondly, by the appearance of over-production in 
India. The Board stated that the progress made in manu- 
facture since 1930-31 has been satisfactory, but total pro- 
duction costs still average more than Rs. 6 per maund 
of sugar produced, while Java sugar could be landed at 
Indian ports at a price of about Rs. 2-7 per maund. 
Taking into account the generally inferior quality of the 
Indian sugar, the Board consequently recommended that 
the existing duties of Rs. 7-4 per cwt., plus the excise 
duty of Rs. 2 per cwt., should be continued. The Govern- 
ment have, however, reduced, for a period of two years 
from April 1st last, the import duty by 8 annas per cwt., 
on the ground that the high prices for sugar now ruling 
on world markets makes a continuation of the previous rate 
unnecessary. The Government also proposes that another 
inquiry on the industry’s prospects should be made before 
the expiry of the two-year period. 


* * * 


— And on Paper.—The Tariff Board also recom- 
mended a reduction in import duties on imported wood 
pulp and on those types of printing and writing paper 
which were given protection in 1931-32; and that the 
lower rate of duties should be stabilised for seven years. 
The Board noted that the Indian output of paper 10- 
creased from 40,558 tons in 1931-32 to 48,531 tons in 
1936-37, but this growth has barely kept pace with the 
increase in consumption, which is still more than double 
the home output. The technical progress of the industry 
has been rapid, and in use has been made of 
indigenous pulp, which supplied in 1936-37 three-quarters 
of the pulp used. The Government considered that the 
industry was sufficiently well established to withstand 
greater competition, and has fixed from April Ist the 
import duties on the protected classes of paper at 9 pics 
per Ib., a reduction of 2 pies arift Board’s 
proposed rates; the duty 
reduced from Rs. 45 
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THe latest reports from industrial 
centres point to further expansion in 
the activity of many industries. There 
has been a remarkable change on the 
coal markets, especially in South Wales. 
Only a few weeks ago the problem was 
to find outlets for production; now 
some districts are finding it difficult to 
meet current demand in full. The de- 
mand for steel also remains heavy. As 
our Cardiff correspondent points out 
in his report, the tinplate industry is 
handicapped by the scarcity of steel 
bars. The volume of new business in 
cotton textiles has not been heavy, but 
output appears to be well maintained. 
In the wool textile trade the cross-bred 
section, engaged on heavy khaki orders, 
is very busy, but civil demand for men’s 
and women’s fabrics is also expected to 
improve with the increase in employ- 
ment and purchasing power. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The market is strong, 
with a marked demand for industrial 
fuels. Works and public utility under- 
takings are acquiring considerable 
emergency stocks. Some collieries are 
almost fully sold in graded steams. 
Household coal moves more freely than 
is Customary at this time of year. Mer- 
chants have received notifications from 
some collieries of reduction of 1s. 8d. 
per ton in the pithead price of most 
grades of household coal. Blast-furnace 
coke is in steady demand. Federated 
coke-makers’ prices for patent-oven and 
graded coke for works and central heat- 
ing are unchanged, but lower prices are 
mentioned for non-federated coke. 

The improvement in the export mar- 
ket is maintained, with a fair volume 
of forward business. All grades of 
Steams are in request, and cobbles and 
washed trebles are not easily obtain- 
able in full quantities. The general level 
of prices is unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market, home and export 
alike, continues very firm and collieries 
are quite unable to meet the increasing 
‘ d for prompt large steams and 
industrial coal. It is evident that despite 
seasonal influences collieries will be 
fully occupied over the summer 
months. Prices are now tending to rise: 
Northumberland large coal of the better 
qualities has been advanced from 
18s, 6d. to 19s. per ton, whilst Durham 
coking and bunker fuel commands a 
= Pcs 6d. ne ae coke is a 

; export nd is particu- 
larly good. , 
* 


Glasgow.— The Scottish trade re- 
mains active. Precautionary buying is 
still a feature of the shipping trade, 
and it is reported that buying orders 
have come from shippers who have 
been unable to cover themselves in 
England and Wales. The majority of 
the shipping collieries are now fully 

up for the remainder of this 
month and well into June. The home 
market also remains busy. The week’s 
shipments were 253,000 tons, and the 
total for the year to date is now 
3,714,000 tons, against 3,437,000 tons 
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last year at this date. No important 
change has occurred in prices, but the 
trend remains firm. 


* 


Cardiff.— Owing to a less favour- 
able tonnage position shipments in the 
foreign and coastwise trades at the 
South Wales ports dropped from 
453,500 tons to 399,300 tons last week, 
but they were still nearly 70,000 tons 
greater than in the corresponding 
period last year. The position on the 
Cardiff market is unchanged. Inquiries 
are active, particularly for steam coals, 
and collieries are not only fully em- 
ployed, but heavily stemmed for the 
whole of the present month. The pres- 
sure of work in the iron and steel in- 
dustry has strengthened the position of 
all classes of industrial coals, and the 
improved foreign demand for patent 
fuel is maintained. Prices are very firm 
at a slightly higher level than in April. 
Current foreign inquiries include 
100,000 tons of coke for Jugoslavia, 
15,000 tons of duff for Germany, in- 
creased supplies of small steams for 
French patent fuel manufacturers, and 
prompt steam coal cargoes for the 
United States. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— A high level of business 
is maintained on the iron and steel 
market, consumers showing greater 
readiness to place forward business. 
Stocks at works are declining despite 
heavier delivery specifications, and con- 
siderable eagerness is being displayed to 
replenish supplies. Business in foundry 
pig iron is good, and forge inquiries 
are much more numerous, while for 
basic iron there is an insistent demand. 
Both East and West Coast hematite is 
being well taken up, good contracts 
being placed. Although the position 
with regard to finished iron is by no 
means satisfactory, there is a rather 
better flow of orders to the bar mills, 
particularly for common and marked 
bars 


There is heavy pressure of business in 
basic steel billets, and some delay in 
delivery is reported. Wire rods, strip 
and bright drawn steel are in very 
active request, and structural steel re- 
quirements are now heavier than for 
some months past. 

The market for iron and steel scrap 
is becoming more difficult, owing to the 
scarcity of supplies, particularly of 
basic steel and heavy foundry cast iron. 
Merchants are unable to accept all the 
business offering in these materials. 
Foundry cast iron fetches about 80s. 
per ton, and steelworks heavy cast iron 
about 62s. 6d. Heavy basic steel is 
quoted up to 59s. per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The fact that 
works are so busily engaged on Govern- 
ment orders has caused commercial 
users to realise that delay might be ex- 
perienced in fulfilling their contracts 
and has therefore brought more buyers 
into the market. 

Although the production of steel is 
being increased, quantities of semi- 
finished steel continue to arrive from 
the Continent, and it is understood that 
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supplies may be arriving in the Tees 
shortly from Australia. 

There is still a very limited move- 
ment in the Cleveland foundry iron 
trade, although the shortage of iron 
scrap has brought more foundry 
Owners into the market for pig iron 
supplies, The East Coast hematite posi- 
tion is improving slowly; current de- 
mand exceeds output. Heavy steel scrap 
remains very scarce and difficulty is ex- 
Perienced in getting sufficient supplies. 
Imports of foreign ore under existing 
contracts are maintained at about last 
month’s levels. Blast-furnace coke is 
plentiful, although local consumption 
is increasing. 

* 


Glasgow .— Scottish steel works are 
taxed to the utmost to meet the many 
demands made upon them. Ship- 
builders are now calling for fairly heavy 
tonnages weekly and, as work pro- 
gresses on the large number of vessels 
now on the books of Clyde and other 
shipbuilders, pressure for this class of 
material will become greater. Users of 
semis are also making heavy demands. 
Re-rollers are all busy and obtaining 
maximum outputs from their plants, 
but are finding themselves handicapped 
to some extent by the difficulties of 
obtaining supplies sufficient to enable 
them to have reasonable stocks of 
material available. In almost every in- 
stance raw materials are being processed 
almost as soon as received at the works. 


* 


Cardiff. — The scarcity of steel bars 
is preventing the tinplate works from 
utilising fully the increased output 
quota under the pooling scheme, but 
the market is very firm and the un- 
executed orders on makers’ books now 
exceed five million boxes, representing 
nearly one-third of the current annual 
output capacity of the industry. Gov- 
ernment orders are heavy but there is 
also an improved export demand, and 
for the unregulated market quotations 
are from ls. to ls. 6d. per box above 
the Cartel price. All the heavy branches 
of the iron and steel trade remain ex- 
ceptionally active, but furnaces con- 
tinue to be handicapped by the scarcity 
of scrap. A preliminary announcement 
concerning prices for the second half of 
the year is anticipated at an early date. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The _ steel 
demand on international markets for 
commercial and defence work has re- 
mained brisk. Although the political 
tension has relaxed, quite a number of 
consumers are anxious to build up 
stocks so as to be covered in case of 
emergency. Thus, Sweden has placed 
steel orders for air-raid shelters and is 
interested in much larger tonnages than 
for some time. The British demand for 
Continental semi-products and finished 
steel has further increased, and a sup- 
plementary quota of nearly 100,000 
tons Cartel steel has been allocated, in 
addition to the regular supply under 
the agreement with the Cartel. South 
America, particularly Brazil and Argen- 
tina, has remained a keen buyer, all 
the more as Polish competition has 
diminished in these markets. 

The Cartel has recently taken steps 
efficiently to counter American compe- 
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tition in several markets, as the recent 
negotiations with the American group 
have not resulted in a complete 
elimination of price cutting. The 
Comptoirs have now decided to abolish 
the price regulations for the markets of 
Japan, China and Manchukuo and to 
lower the prices for these markets by 
5s. to 20s. (gold) per ton. It is note- 
worthy that this reduction goes sub- 
stantially farther than the unofficial re- 
bates hitherto granted in these mar- 
kets. Although in other markets out- 
side competition is less disturbing, 
similar measures to curb competition 
might be introduced elsewhere, if they 
are successful in the Far East. It re- 
mains to be seen what will be the re- 
action to these measures of those Cartel 
members who are opposed to price re- 
ductions and who are even contemplat- 
ing increases in some uncontested 
markets. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—Prices have 
tended to advance, partly owing to the 
rise in raw cotton and partly because of 
the increase in the production costs of 
spinners and manufacturers. Numerous 
buyers, however, have not had sufficient 
confidence to place orders freely. There 
is still much uncertainty about the 
Washington Government's ability to 
carry through the export subsidy. 

It has been a disappointing week for 
spinners and sales have been compara- 
tively small. Most of the demand has 
been for coarse American counts and 
medium Egyptian numbers. Some 
spinners have complained of poor de- 
livery instructions. 

There has been more activity in piece 
goods, but orders have been given out 
very unevenly. Further contracts have 
been placed by the Government in 
heavy materials, and most makers are 
now busy, production being fully sold 
up to the end of September. Healthy 
buying has continued to take place for 
India. Numerous orders have been 
secured for South America, certain 
Continental markets and the 
Dominions, Fair purchases have been 
made for the home trade. The number 
of unemployed in the cotton trade on 
April 17th was 70,097, 3,272 fewer than 
a month ago and 37,800 fewer than a 
year ago. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The outstand- 
ing feature of the third series of Lon- 
don wool sales was the call for medium 
crossbreds, especially slipes for khaki. 
Wools, especially of 46-48’s quality, 
have been in exceptional demand and 
realised from 10 to 15 per cent. more 
than at the close of the March series. 
While other wools did not register a 
similar advance, all qualities sold very 
freely, and the carry-over was excep- 
tionally small. 

The marked improvement in em- 
ployment throughout the country is 
paving the way for a much better 
civilian demand for men’s and women’s 
fabrics than was expected six to eight 
weeks ago, and this is causing a larger 
quantity of machinery to be employed 
in both the woollen and the worsted 
sections. The most rng samp 
feature is the relatively low prices o 
merino wool and its products, for these 
are still selling at prices considerably 
below current production costs. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


ALTHOUGH the upward movement in 
the prices of primary products did not 
go much further in the past week, 
numerous commodities were dearer on 
Wednesday than a week ago. The four 
principal non-ferrous metals, for 
example, were all marked up a little in 
price on a slight improvement in de- 
mand. The market in rubber also 
showed a firmer tendency and interest 
on the market is now centred on the 
meeting of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee on May 16th, 
when the quota for the third quarter of 
this year is expected to be announced. 
Raw cotton prices have been irregular, 
but the tendency was upwards, Wheat 
has remained firm, but raw sugar prices 
have not risen further; the raw sugar 
position is discussed on page 390. 

In the United States prices continued 
to advance. Moody’s index of the prices 
of sensitive commodities (December 
31st = 100) rose from 141.7 to 143.8 
during the week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper. — The market was com- 
paratively quiet throughout the week 
and prices closed 7s. 6d. up at 
£42 1s. 3d. per ton. In the United 
States some of the leading producers 
reduced their price from 10.25 cents to 
10 cents per lb. in order to stimulate 
demand further. Sales in America have 
been better of late and the new adjust- 
ment in the price should keep interest 
awake. a 


Tin. — Tin prices moved within 
very narrow limits this week and the 
standard cash quotation closed only 5s. 
higher at £225 10s. per ton. Buying by 
United States consumers has subsided 
and consequently the daily turnovers of 
the L.M.E. fell to low levels. The 
scarcity of spot supplies, however, con- 
tinues to maintain the price level, A 
certain amount of interest is shown in 
the Anglo-American barter discussions, 
which are discussed on page 389. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.—Prices of both 
lead and spelter gained 5s. this week, 
lead closing at £14 12s. 6d. and spelter 
at £13 15s. per ton. There is a certain 
amount of demand for spelter for 
A.R.P. purposes and also the building 
trade shows greater interest in the two 
metals. On the whole, however, the state 
of the markets is not encouraging, as 
production still appears to be on the 
high side. In the United States stocks 
of spelter rose in April by 2,395 short 
tons to 130,380 short tons, due to the 
decline of nearly 5,000 short tons in 
deliveries. 


Grains 


WHEAT prices rose further in the early 
part of the week but with a slackening 
demand a reaction took place, which 
still left prices higher than a week ago. 
The May estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture places the 
coming winter wheat crop at 46,173,000 
acres and 543.9 million bushels, a de- 
cline of 10 million acres and 142 mil- 
lion bushels compared with last year. 
Sales of Australian wheat and flour 
continued to be made to the Far East, 
and a considerable quantity of wheat 
has also been shipped to Spain from the 
Argentine. Plate maize is now being 
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shipped in large quantities, and in the 
absence of competition from America 
and the Danube region, prices have 
been well maintained, although a de- 
cline was noticeable in the middle of 
the week. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Colonial butters were 
reduced in price during the week, while 
Danish was unchanged. The trade in 
fresh-killed meat remains - slow, except 
for calves, which sell readily together 
with chilled imported meat. 

* 


Colonial Produce. — Wholesale 
prices of refined sugar, after the pre- 
vious sharp rise, have not altered in the 
past week. The futures market for raw 
sugar has remained steady for near 
positions, but there was a fall in the 
quotations for December delivery from 
6s. 73d. to 6s. 3d. per cwt. 

* 


Fruit and Vegetables. — The 
warmer weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for salad vegetables and for cer- 
tain types of fruit. English and French 
forced strawberries are now arriving at 
Covent Garden in small quantities. 
Trade in oranges remains slack, pend- 
ing the arrival next week of the new 
South African crop. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .—A much im- 
proved tone has appeared in the mar- 
kets for both seeds and oils, as buyers 
have come forward for considerable 
amounts. A good business has been 
done in linseed from Calcutta and Bom- 
bay at rising prices. Plate linseed has 
sold freely to the Continent, and 
Egyptian cotton seed is noticeably 
dearer, due in part to the rise in 
freights. Practically all classes of vege- 
table oils are dearer in sympathy with 
seed prices. - 

Rubber.— The market remains life- 
less, although the tone is steady; only 
minor fluctuations have taken place in 
prices and standard sheet on the spot 
closed on Wednesday rsd. higher at 8d. 
per lb. The Regulation Committee is 
meeting next Tuesday. 

* 


Furs. — The London general spring 
fur sales have now come to an end. The 
Position in the closing week was more 
or less unchanged compared with the 
preceding week. The following table 
gives the prices (in shillings and pence 
per skin) of leading furs at the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s recent sales: — 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 


MR SIMON MARKS REVIEWS THE PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS 


IMPROVED VALUES IN MERCHANDISE 


94 PER CENT OF MANUFACTURED GOODS BRITISH MADE 


CO-OPERATION WITH SUPPLIERS 


CAREERS OPEN TO EMPLOYEES 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, was held, on May 9th last, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Mr Simon Marks (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 

The net profit for the past year amounted to £1,782,000, an in- 
crease over last year of £179,500. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


After deducting income tax, National Defence Contribution and 
dividends already paid there is left an available balance of 
£1,099,800, which the directors recommend should be appropriated 
as follows: — 


£ 

Transfer to staff benevolent and pensions fund .... 25,000 
Debenture redemption fund aa ood on .taanee 
Properties contingency reserve... — ose. ,, Sagoo 
General reserve account... we ; 342,200 
Payment of a final dividend on the ordinary and 

“A” ordinary shares at the rate of 274 per 

cent., thus making 424 per cent. for the year 

ended March 31, 1939 ... vide es ..- 528,600 
By carrying forward to next year’s accounts ove 96,500 


ISSUE ON BONUS TERMS 


The directors further recommend that £192,200 from the general 
reserve account be capitalised, and that a distribution by way of 
bonus be made to the holders of the existing ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares of the company in the proportion of one “A” 
ordinary share for every ten ordinary and/or “ A” ordinary shares 
held. 


RESERVES 


The general reserve will stand at £2,150,000, the whole of which 
is invested in the business. 

The freehold properties depreciation reserve has increased to 
£313,000, and the appropriation of £93,000 will bring the properties 
contingency reserve up to £300,000. Freehold, leasehold and leased 
properties now stand at £8,849,000, a net increase of £854,500. 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, after depreciation, stand at the 
sum of £824,500, being an increase of £95,100. 

Cash with the bankers and in hand stands at £935,000. 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


There has been a progressive increase in profit each year. In 
1927 it was £88,000, and this year £1,782,000. 

In that period many things have changed—character and size of 
premises, the range and quality of the merchandise, and what is of 
the greatest importance, a personnel trained to deal with the mani- 
fold problems raised by the development of the business as a whole. 
We have acquired a goodwill amongst the buying public, based upon 
satisfaction in their dealings with us over a long period. 

It has been our purpose to supply our public with the best values 
in material, design and finish. A real transformation in values has 
taken place due to our collaboration with many of the foremost 
manufacturers and producers of the country, with whom we are 
happy to say we maintain the most cordial relationship. Over 
94 per cent. of the manufactured goods we sold last year were 
British made. We have put at the disposal of the producer a real 
contact with the consumer who purchases his goods, and, we have 


given the consumer the advantage of the economies in production 
which spring from large-scale demand. 

Our business is one which is mainly concerned with supplying 
the necessaries of life to a vast consuming public, in wearing apparel, 
footwear of every description, and foodstuffs. To-day we are 
amongst the largest distributors of food in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Our principal development in recent years has taken the form of 
increasing the size of existing units rather than of increasing their 
number. Your board is satisfied that this new class of store holds 
out corresponding possibilities for developing the scope and the 
activity of our business. 

The increase of counter space is nearly 10 per cent. over the 
previous year. We now have a selling counter space measuring 
nearly 44 miles. During the year we opened ten new stores, 
including three removals, and have extended 23 existing stores. 
One unit has been closed. The total number of stores in operation 
is now 234. 

The coming year’s development at present deals with four new 
stores, two being replacements, and 20 extensions. 


FINANCE 


We have made arrangements to borrow up to an amount of 
£2,000,000. We have so far taken up an advance of £500,000, at a 
rate of interest of 4 per cent. The board may utilise a favourable 
moment to make an issue of share capital to replace the loan, 
but at present have no such intention. We are, however, taking 
up in the near future a further sum of £500,000 on the existing 
terms. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 


To date about 4,600 of our staff, that is to say some 25 per cent., 
have been trained in first aid or anti-gas, as wardens, fire fighters, 
or decontaminators. Each of our stores has been organised to meet 
an emergency in so far as medical supplies, fire-fighting and rescue 
equipment are concerned. 

I think it is proper at this meeting to express appreciation of the 
public spirit which has induced so many of our employees to take 
up this most important work. 

An expenditure of £20,000 has already been incurred in carrying 
out our present measures. Further obligations will devolve upon 
the company, which will necessitate the expenditure of considerable 
sums in the coming year. 

In regard to recruitment for the Territorial Army, we have for 
some time past given every facility to those of our employees who 
have volunteered for service. We allow them the necessary time off 
for training and to attend camp with full pay, in addition to their 
normal holidays with full pay. 


WELFARE AND STAFF 


I have in previous years given some account of the welfare work 
carried out by your company for the benefit of its staff, which now 
numbers 18,500. All these activities have been maintained and 
extended. We attach the greatest importance to the general well- 
being of our staff. There has been a progressive improvement both 
in working conditions and wages, and working hours have been 
reduced to an average of 44 per week. Welfare work will cost the 
company £122,000 this year, as against £108,000 last year. 

An organisation like ours gives opportunities for advancement 
to employees with the right capacity, not only to the male members 
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of our staff, but also to the women. In practice the vast majority 
of vacancies in the higher ranks are filled from people in the lower 
ranks. There is a real career open to those who possess initiative 
and ability. 

The group life assurance and pensions fund provides for our 
senior employees a pension on retirement and protection for their 
families in the event of death or disablement. 

I am glad to report that the staff benevolent fund is now carrying 
out some of the beneficent purposes which it was designed to meet. 
Voluntary pensions have been arranged for a number of our older 
and sick employees who have deserved well of the company by years 


- of loyal and devoted labour. 


I take this opportunity, on behalf of the board, of thanking each 
and every member of our staff for the devotion and loyalty which 
they have shown to the company. 

Mr Marks then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 


MR I. M. SIEBFF’S REMARKS 


Mr Israel M. Sieff, B.Com., vice-chairman, in seconding the 
resolution, said: — 
The results of the last year’s trading are ample evidence of the 
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success of our development policy, and the benefits which have come 
from the close co-operation between the manufacturer and Ourselves, 

I want to take this opportunity of adding my expressions of appre- 
ciation to our suppliers for their readiness to work along those lines 
of mutual understanding. Without their active interest in our policy 
and methods it would be difficult to obtain the values which are 
essential to maintain the goodwill of our public. 

I would like to join the chairman in his observations on the 
devotion of all ranks of our staff to the interests of the company, 
during a rather difficult year of international tension. We can con- 
gratulate ourselves on possessing a band of loyal workers, who look 
to our business for their future and their career, and who therefore 
are most anxious to forward the progress of the company. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were also passed re-electing the auditors and the 
director who retired by rotation, also approving the proposed 
capitalisation of reserves and the bonus issue. 

It was announced that dividend warrants and allotment letters 
in respect of bonus shares will be posted on June 2nd to share- 


holders whose names were on the register of members on May 1, 
1939. ; 


Caen eee eeee rarer eee 


SPILLERS, LIMITED 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S SPEECH 


The Right Honourable Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, chairman of 
Spillers, Limited, presided at the annual general meeting of the com- 
pany, on the 6th instant, at Cardiff. 

Dealing with the accounts, he said that the increase in the issued 
share capital of the company had been occasioned by two factors, viz., 
the acquisition of the ordinary share capital of Hosegood Industries, 
Limited, and the issue of further co-partnership shares to the staff, 
in respect of the bonus for the previous year. On the assets side of 
the balance sheet there was a reduction in the cash balances, as com- 
pared with the previous year. He had explained in the previous year 
that that figure had been increased as a result of the decision to 
realise a portion of the company’s gilt-edged securities, in view of the 
uncertainty of the political outlook, but that re-investment had com- 
menced as conditions seemed then to have improved. Such improve- 
ment received a severe setback at the time of the crisis in September 
last, and the market had been subject to the effect of the recurring 
political crises since that time. Accordingly, the depreciation on the 
investments at January 31st was a little greater than that at the 
corresponding date of the previous year, and a further fall in prices 
had since taken place. That depreciation was, however, covered 
several times over by the investment reserve. 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


The substantial alteration in the amount invested in subsidiary 
companies was accounted for principally by the sale of the company's 
interest in the British Oak Insurance Company, Limited, and the 
purchase, already referred to, of the ordinary share capital of Hose- 
good Industries, Limited. The company’s holding in the British Oak 
Company was disposed of on terms considered satisfactory by the 
board, and that company was now owned by the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Limited. The acquisition of the controlling 
interest in Hosegood Industries, Limited, had materially strength- 
ened the company’s position in the West of England and South 
Wales. 

The trading profit for the year reflected an increase of some 
£64,000, as compared with the previous year, but the company had 
been called upon to bear for the first time the full effect of the 
National Defence Contribution, and the increase in the provision for 
taxation resulted in the net balance of £422,000, being only £11,000 
higher than the previous year. 

In addition to the heavy burden of taxation which the company, in 
common with other industrial enterprises was called upon to shoulder 
as the price of national security, it had now become necessary to 
spend considerable sums on Air Raid Precautions; and it had also 
been necessary to take such steps as would enable the company’s 
business—an essential industry—to be conducted in the event of 
national emergency with as little dislocation as possible. At the 
same time the company had done everything possible to encourage 
and assist its employees to join the Territorial Army, or other 
organisations connected with National Service, and the board had 
announced that so far as lay in their power, they would, in the un- 


happy event of war, make good to those employees, who might be 
called upon to serve with H.M. Forces, the difference between their 
salary or wages and the pay and other benefits derived by them while 
serving. 

NEW MILL AT NEWCASTLE 


During the year the new mill at Newcastle had been completed, 
and it was now in full production. In London an extension of 
16,000 tons to the silos had just been completed, bringing the 
storage capacity at that mill up to 38,000 tons. Extensions and im- 
provements were also being effected at the company’s other mills, in 
accordance with the directors’ policy to keep all mills and factories 
up to date in every respect. 

In contrast to the previous year, the trend in the wheat market 
had, during the year under review, been in one direction, namely 
downwards. The explanation was that supplies had been in excess 
of demand, and it was noteworthy that the tension in international 
politics had had little effect on prices. On the other hand, the 
supply and demand position in the maize market had been far more 
evenly balanced. 

Increased deliveries in the company’s animal and poultry foods 
continued to provide ample proof of their popularity. Their cereal 
basis, including freshly home-milled wheat feed, provided an ever- 
increasing appeal to the enlightened feeder of to-day. Deliveries of 
all proprietary products had expanded during the year. 


FOOD DEFENCE PLANS 


Sir Norman Vernon, as a representative of the millers, had been 
intimately concerned from the start with the Food Defence Plans 
of the Government. The company had also been prominent in 
assisting the Government in the purchase of the reserve supply of 
wheat and in arranging to store it, and in spite of the wholly un- 
warranted statements which had been made, it was true to say that 
neither the company, nor the other millers concerned, had 
received any remuneration for their services. The company was 
happy to have been able to do their share in that work of 
national importance. 

The Millers’ Mutual Association, founded in 1929, which was 
designed originally to continue for a period of ten years, was, by the 
unanimous wish of the members of the Association, to continue until 
1949. The provisions of the Wheat Amendment Bill, now before 
Parliament, had, after considerable negotiation in which the com- 
pany’s representatives had played a leading part, been agreed by the 
millers and the Government. During the year the wheat quota 
had been raised to the high level of 6s. 6d. per sack. That 
was due to the reduction in wheat prices, which involved the 
Wheat Fund in being called upon to make good a larger deficiency 
than ever before. 

In October last, Mr Edgar Baker, the deputy chairman, who had 
been a director of the company for 35 years, retired under the age 
limit rule, and his place as deputy chairman had been taken by Sit 
Norman Vernon. As a result of the acquisition of the ordinary 
share capital of Hosegood Industries, Limited, Mr. Laurence Hose- 
good had been appointed a member of the board. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MOTORS LIMITED 





Gross Profit £1,751,181 





HE Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of Morris Motors Limited 

T was held at Cowley, Oxford, at 10 a.m. on Monday, the 8th 

instant. Viscount Nuffield, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided. 


The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report to the Members. 


The Chairman said :— 


The Report and Accounts for the year ended 3lst December, 1938, 
have been in your hands for some days, and may I therefore presume 
that it is your desire that they be taken as read ? 


There is no change in the manner in which the figures in the Accounts 
have been set out. It enables them to be most readily understood and, 
therefore, as in previous years, I do not propose to comment upon them 
in any great detail. 


TRADING PROFITS 


The results of the year’s trading are clearly shown, and in the opinion 
of your Directors are eminently satisfactory, bearing in mind the diffi- 
cult conditions encountered during the year. These difficulties are so 
generally understood and appreciated that I think it unnecessary for 
me to enlarge upon them, but I would make a brief reference to a 
hindrance of a special and non-recurring nature. 


During the year, two entirely new models were introduced into the 
programme of Morris Motors Limited, an 8 h.p. and a 10 h.p. In the 
earlier weeks of the production of these new cars, output was restricted 
by our failing to receive supplies of essential materials in the 
quantities anticipated. These shortages caused delays which are 
wholly reflected in the Accounts now under review, and the volume 
in which these two models have sold during the first three months of 
this year has created a new record for each class. 


The net profit on Trading and Interest received for the year ended 
3lst December, 1938, totalled £1,357,220, after making full provision 
for depreciation and obsolescence of Assets, and all contingencies. In 
accordance with the Company’s usual practice, investments in Govern- 
ment Securities and Corporation Stocks have been valued at the market 
prices ruling at 3lst December, 1938. This has resulted in a deprecia- 
tion of £75,218, which has been provided for out of Reserves for 
Contingencies. These Reserves, including those of the Subsidiary 
Companies, now stand at £395,950, a figure which the Directors are 
satisfied is sufficient to cover all contingencies. 


I would also like to draw the attention of the Stockholders to the 
Consolidated Statement of Assets and Liabilities, from which it will be 
seen that the Reserves of the Group and the undistributed profits of 
Morris Motors Limited amount in all to £5,418,419, which, in the 
spatee of the Directors, is ample evidence that the strength of the 
Morris Group has been satisfactorily maintained. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Last year I was able to draw attention to the excellence of the liquid 
position. It will be seen from the Assets side of the Consolidated 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities that the value of the liquid Assets 
has been more than maintained, being represented by the Market Values 
at 3lst December, 1938, of investments in British Government and 
British Dominion Stocks and English Corporation Stocks, together with 
advances secured by First Mortgages on London Freehold and long 
Leasehold properties, the Company’s holding in 4} per cent. Debentures 
in Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., and Cash : together totalling—£5,338,992. 


I will next recount the Directors’ proposals for the distribution of 
profits. It will be seen from page 10 of the Report and Accounts that 
the balance of profit available after adding the amount brought forward 
from last year, and after deducting Income Tax, National Defence 
Contribution and dividend on Preference Stock, amounts to £1,016,964, 


To this sum of £1,016,964, the Directors recommend that there 
should be added £100,000 to be transferred from the Dividend Equalisa- 
tion Reserve Account, making a total available for distribution of 
£1 116,004; out of which the Directors propose to pay a dividend of 

5 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, less tax at 5s. 6d. in the £, absorbing 
£864,562, and to carry forward to the next year the sum of £252,402. 

I think you will agree that the Board were wise in their decision last 
year to create a Dividend Equalisation Account, as it has enabled them 
to maintain a 45 per cent, dividend declaration on the Ordinary Stock 
of the Company, in spite of the inevitable fall in profits due to difficult 
trading conditions. 


SALES 


You will recall that last year I made specific reference to the burdens 
which had been created by all-round increases in prices of materials 
and labour awards, and to the decision not to pass the whole of the 
burden on to the buying public, but rather, on the other hand, to 
improve our products by incorporating the Overhead Valve Engine 
and other attractive features. 


Although our profit margin has been affected by this policy, I am 
glad to say that its adoption has fully justified our expectation that a 
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considerably increased demand for the Company's products would be 
stimulated thereby. The delivery figures for the first three months of 
the present financial year created a new record in the history of the 
Company, and I am hopeful, providing the International tension eases, 
that the Company will enjoy a greatly improved year in 1939. 


Once again it gives me great pleasure to take this opportunity of 
extending our thanks and gratitude to a distributor and dealer organisa- 
tion which has contributed very substantially to a satisfactory year’s 
trading. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Despite the fact that the latter part of 1938 was an extremely trying 
eriod for any organisation interested in the world’s export markets, 
feel that it is a matter for congratulation that our Subsidiarv C mipany, 

Morris Industries Exports Limited, held its position as the premier 
British Motor Exporting Organisation, 


During the months which preceded the September crisis, we more 
than maintained the steady increase which has been enjoyed year by 
year, and, in view of the unsettled conditions during the last few 
months of 1938 our export sales for the year are particularly gratifying. 


Given a year of peace in 1939, I think we have every reason to 
anticipate that the activities of our Export Company will again show a 
substantial increase. 


This forecast is substantiated by my personal experience during the 
Empire tour from which I have just returned. Both the new Eight 
and the new Ten have received a splendid reception overseas, and it is 
manifest that our Dominions are displaying an increasing desire for 
home-manufactured goods, provided that such goods are suited to their 
requirements. 


At this point, I would like again to record my very real appreciation 
of the welcome extended to me during my travels. The hospitality, 
kindness and helpfulness which were showered upon me by all with 
whom I came in contact will find a treasured and permanent place in 
my memory. 


EMPLOYEES’ SHARE IN THE COMPANY’S PROSPERITY 


The Stockholders will, I feel sure, be pleased to hear that the dis- 
bursements made during the year to and on behalf of the employees 
under the “‘ Holidays with Pay” and other Benefit Schemes exceed 
£115,000, 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED 


You will have observed from the Directors’ Report that our field of 
activity was expanded during the year under review by the acquisition 
of Riley (Coventry) Limited. This old-established firm, the products of 
which have always enjoyed such well deserved reputation, will continue 
to trade under its former name and preserve its individuality. Mr 
Victor Riley remains the Company’s Managing Director. 


GENERAL 


Having concluded my observations on the affairs of the Company 
during the past year may I make a brief reference to current matters, 
To my mind, nothing can be gained at the present time by obstructive 
criticism of the Government in its methods of grappling with a task 
which is perhaps heavier than any which has previously arisen in our 
country’s history. Under a leader who has amply proved his entire 
ability to discharge the grave responsibilities with which his high office 
is loaded, our Ministers are deserving of the highest praise for what they 
have done and are continuing to do, and I feel that it is their right to be 
convinced that they can count upon the utmost goodwill and courageous 
co-operation from all of us in their efforts for the future of our Empire. 


Once again I am desirous of expressing the Board’s appreciation of 
the loyal and enthusiastic co-operation of all those charged with the 
administration of the Company’s affairs, and by the Staffs and Em- 
ployees of the whole Organisation. 

Before moving the formal resolutions, I wish to refer to the grievous 
loss which I, personally, and your Company, too, have suffered by 
reason of the death of our Solicitor, Andrew Walsh. Mr Walsh, who 
was my own solicitor for many years, had been closely associated with 
the affairs of the Company from its inception. His attainments were 
such that his value to us was by no means confined to the legal work 
that he always so ably discharged, and I know that all my co-Directors, 
who knew him well, together with very many of the staff of the Organisa- 
tion, will wish to associate themselves with this tribute to his memory. 


I will now move :—‘ That the Report, Balance Sheet and Accounts 
presented to the Meeting be and they are hereby received and adopted.” 

Mr Oliver Boden, the Vice-Chairman, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

All the retiring Directors were duly re-elected to the Board and the 
Auditors, Messrs. Thornton and Thornton, of Oxford and London, 
were re-elected for the ensuing year. 
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CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


UNFAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 
PROGRESS OF WITWATERSRAND MINES 


BOARD’S SOUND GRADE OF ORE POLICY 


MR F. R. PHILLIPS’ REVIEW 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of The Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, 
at 1 London Wall Buildings, London, Mr F. R. Phillips, M.C., 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr R. A. Macqueen) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and also the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: When I addressed you last year, I said that 
I thought our dividend revenue for 1938 would be comparable with 
that of 1937, but that opportunities for profitable market opera- 
tions up to that time had been greatly reduced, thus indicating 
that this side of our business might fail to produce results as good 
as those of the preceding year. I am glad to inform you that our 
revenue from dividends has been maintained at a satisfactory level. 
Receipts from interest were lower, since the demand for loans fell 
with the reduction in business on the stock market. My forecast 
of a reduction in profits from share dealing has, unfortunately, also 
proved to be correct. The events in international politics which 
were responsible for unfavourable trading conditions will be so 
clearly in the minds of shareholders as to require no emphasis from 
me. The state of political tension caused a general fall in securi- 
ties, and we have therefore had to write off depreciation on certain 
holdings in our large and varied portfolio. We have also had 
to provide for the depreciation which has occurred in the 
market value of certain of the developing gold-mining companies 
operating on the fringe of the Far East Rand to which I will 
refer later. 

As usual, the amounts required to write down the book value of 
investments to market price at December 31st last have been pro- 
vided out of the year’s revenue. In the result, the sum carried to 
the credit of the profit and loss amounts to £506,396, compared 
with £793,916 a year ago. 

On the other side of the account, our general expenses are about 
the same as last year. The amount set aside for National Defence 
Contribution is £23,000 less at £12,000, and we carry to appropria- 
tion account the sum of £444,920, which, with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, gives a total for disposal of 
£624,613. The payment of the preference dividend calls for £50,000. 
We recommend the payment of a final dividend of 10s. per share 
on the ordinary shares, absorbing, with the interim dividend of 6s. 
per share, £340,000. The amount to be provided for income tax 
at £45,000 is naturally lower. After deducting the amount of 
£10,494 due to the directors under the articles of association, we 
carry forward to the current year the sum of £179,119, which is 
practically identical with the amount brought forward. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, the total of our liquid assets shows 
little change. Cash at Johannesburg has fallen by £3,477,000, but 
you will observe an increase in the next item of an almost equal 
amount, reflecting the investment in the Union of South Africa 
Treasury bills of sums previously on deposit. 

Our investments in Gold Mining shares have a book value of 
£4,140,685 and represent 62 per cent. of our portfolio, compared 
with 59.5 per cent. a year ago. The major portion of our dividend 
income arises from our gold-mining investments, though not the 
whole of the total of £4,140,685 is revenue-producing, as it includes 
investments in mines still in the development stage. 

We have disposed, you will notice, of certain small holdings pre- 
viously carried in the balance sheet under the heading of foreign 
Government securities. Our investment in oil, coal and base metals 
shows a reduction of approximately £200,000. This arises from 
several factors. On the one hand, we received in cash 6s. 8d. per 
share on our holding of shares of North Venezuelan Petroleum 
Company, Limited, being a return of capital in excess of the com- 
pany’s requirements, and we have sold certain base metal shares and 
written down the value of others. On the other hand, our interests 
in oil have been increased; as mentioned in the directors’ report, we 
have subscribed for additional shares of Guarico Oilfields (Vene- 


zuela), Limited, and Ultramar Exploration Company, Limited. The 
remaining items on the credit side of the balance sheet compare 
normally with those of the preceding year. 

On the other side of the balance sheet no very substantial changes 
are shown. The only one to which I need refer is the reduction in 
head office creditors, due mainly to the lesser amounts deposited by 
associated companies. 


SUBSTANTIAL INNER RESERVE 


In the times of grave anxiety through which we have been and 
still are passing your board has had constantly before it the desira- 
bility of maintaining a high degree of liquidity, and you will note 
with satisfaction the sound financial position as shown by the 
balance sheet. A feature of strength is that our inner reserve, that 
is to say, the amount by which the market value of our holdings at 
December 31st last exceeded book value, remained at a very substan- 
tial figure, and was/only slightly less than that of the previous year. 
I regret that this point was not clearly made in our report. Further, 
our depreciation reserve account of £100,000 remains intact, and, 
in addition, as you will observe from the balance sheet, our reserve 
fund stands at the figure of £1,675,000. 


FRESH WITWATERSRAND RECORDS 


The year 1938 was one of steady progress by the gold mines of 
the Witwatersrand and, as will be seen from the following figures, 
many fresh records were achieved: 53.8 million tons were treated 
and 11.8 million ounces of gold produced—increases of 3.1 million 
tons and 394,000 ounces over the record figures of 1937. The gold 
produced had a currency value of £84.3 millions, compared with 
£80.5 millions. The average grade of the ore milled at 4.349 dwt. 
per ton was lower by 0.113 dwt., while the average price realised 
for gold rose 1s. 10d. per ounce. 

Working profits totalled £31.9 millions, an increase of £191,000, 
and the dividends distributed were £191,500 higher at £17.2 
millions. Working costs, although in total £3.7 millions higher, 
only showed an increase of 4d. per ton milled owing to the increase 
in tonnage treated. 

The white and native employees in December, 1938, were 41,805 
and 313,476 respectively, as compared with 39,160 and 288,962 
in the previous year. There were, however, periods during the year 
when a severe shortage was felt on some of the mines. 

Passing now to the Witwatersrand mines of our own group, fresh 
records were also established. 19,005,700 tons were milled and 
nearly 1,350,000 fathoms broken, being 415,300 tons and 29,000 
fathoms more than the record figures of the previous year. Develop- 
ment footage accomplished at 654,400 ft. was 39,100 ft. less. This 
decrease was largely attributable to the shortage of native labour 
to which I have just referred. Yield per ton decreased slightly 
but, due to the larger tonnage treated and the increased price of 
gold, total working revenue at £27.2 millions was £325,000 higher. 
Working profits of the group, including our Lydenburg Companies, 
amounted to £9 millions, and were slightly lower than those of 
the previous year. 


IMPROVED WORKING METHODS 


Every effort is being made to improve efficiency, both in the 
extraction of the ore underground and in its treatment. The use 
of mechanical methods for the handling of broken ore has been 
extended, and much investigation work is being carried out in this 
and other directions. Particular attention is being devoted to these 
matters, as apart from their bearing on an improvement in profit, 
they are of importance from the point of view of the saving of 
labour. During the next few years, it seems certain there must 
be a greatly increased demand for native labour. The present pro- 
ducing mines have very considerably increased the tonnages they 
mine; this calls for increased development footages, and both these 
factors necessitate an increased labour force. Further, there will 
also be large additional requirements for the developing mines 4s 
they come into production. 
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Steady progress has been made in the modernisation of the reduc- 
tion plants and in their extension where economically justified. In 
the last ten years the average value of the residues on the Wit- 
watersrand mines of our group decreased from 0.315 dwt. per ton 
to 0.186 dwt. per ton in 1938. In the case of one mine it was as 
low as 0.103 dwt. per ton; in other words, only 9d. in value at 
to-day’s price of gold was now extracted from every ton of ore that 
passed through that particular plant. It seems unlikely that any 
material improvement can be made on such efficient extraction, but 
it must be remembered that ten years ago probably no one connected 
with the industry ever visualised a residue of only one-tenth of 
a dwt. 

BOARD’S GRADE POLICY 

There is one other matter to which I feel I should make a short 
reference. There has been considerable discussion, consequent upon 
the increased price of gold, on the subject of the grade policy 
adopted by the Witwatersrand Mines. Many people not closely 
connected with the industry hold the view that it is not in the 
interests of shareholders to reduce grade as the price of gold in- 
creases. At first sight this may appear to be a simple matter of 
arithmetic, and therefore the correct policy to adopt is that which 
is based on a calculation of what I have seen referred to as 
“ optimum profits,” but in reality it is by no means a matter that 
can be brought down to mathematics. The view has been expressed 
that in theory it may pay to defer the working of the lowest grade 
ore until the latter end of the life of a mine. As a general rule 
this is not possible in practice, since most of the ore, if left in place, 
would in the course of time become either inaccessible or unpayable 
owing to the higher costs of extracting it from parts of the mine 
which had been abandoned. Also, if these considerable blocks of 
low-grade ore are left, it will undoubtedly increase, in the majority 
of the mines, the cost of working the remaining blocks, which inci- 
dentally would result in decreasing the ore reserves and shortening 
the life. It must be borne in mind that grade policy must take 
account of the conditions obtaining at each mine. In the case of 
mines of our own group, the milling capacity has been increased 
wherever justified, with the object of securing from the treatment of 
low-grade ore profits comparable with those obtained from 
the treatment of smaller tonmages of ore of higher grade, 
There are other factors also which affect the question, such as 
the incidence of taxation, employment, and the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

Taking all the various factors into consideration, I feel that the 
grade policy likely to prove the most advantageous can only be 
determined by those directly responsible for the running of the 
mines. I am satisfied that the present policy is sound, although, 
where special circumstances obtain on some of the individual mines, 
slight variations may be adopted from time to time. 


CITY DEEP SHAFT 


I will now refer shortly to some of the features of interest on a 
few of the individual mines in our group. The sinking of the new 
deep level shaft in the eastern section of the property of City Deep, 
Limited, was completed last November at a depth of 5,850 ft. The 
time taken to sink this shaft was 314 months from the time the first 
sod was cut, or, if reckoned from the time sinking started with a full 
complement, only 224 months; a very creditable performance. This 
shaft will assist enormously in the ventilation of the deeper workings 
and in the practical working of the mine, and considerable benefits 
should be derived therefrom. 

The plant of the Consolidated Main Reef Mines and Estate, 
Limited, has been gradually enlarged, and is now able to deal with 
over 180,000 tons per month. This increase has been justified owing 
to the satisfactory extension of values on the Bird Reef, to the find- 
ing of considerable ore-bodies on the South Reef which under present 
conditions are payable, and to the fact that payable areas of Main 
Reef on the western side of the mine are being indicated by 
development, 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 


No. 6 vertical shaft in the western section of the property of the 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, on which sinking began in 
June, 1937, was completed early this year at a depth of 4,878 ft. 
In accordance with the programme laid down, the reduction plant 
has been steadily increased over the last few years, and during 1938 
165,000 tons more were milled than in the previous year. When the 
expansion programme is finished the crushing capacity will be just 
Over two million tons a year, or approximately three times the quan- 
uty crushed in 1935. The development disclosures have been satis- 
factory, particularly on the Main Reef, and the future of the mine 
is looked forward to with confidence. 

East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited, completed last August the 
Central vertical shaft at a depth of 5,981 ft., and as a result the 
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ventilation and efficient working of the mine have been much im- 
proved. In order to facilitate the development of the Far Western 
area of the property, a circular shaft, 3,380 ft. deep, is being sunk 
from the 34th to the 59th level, which lies at a verticle depth of 
approximately 8,000 ft. 

The major capital expenditure programme of Modderfontein East, 
Limited, is now practically complete and has been met out of profits 
and cash resources. The policy of steady extension adopted during 
the last five years has enabled the company to increase its milling 
rate from one million to one and a half million tons per year and 
thereby increase its profit-earning capacity. 

Satisfactory progress has been made by Rose Deep, Limited, in 
developing the deeper areas of the company’s property. The com- 
pany is now considering raising the milling capacity from 81,000 
tons to 85,000 tons were month. 


NON-PRODUCING MINES 


Turning to some of the non-producing mines in which we are 
interested, No. 1 shaft of Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, reached a depth of 1,067 ft., and No. 2 shaft, which is 
situated 7,000 ft. to the west of it and where sinking commenced 
on July 12th, reached a depth of 474 ft. at the end of the year. 
During the year both shafts have struck very soft and broken 
ground, involving the sealing off of large quantities of water by 
means of cementation. This work has naturally much retarded the 
rate of progress and increased the cost of sinking. Our latest 
information is that both shafts are still in difficult ground, but that 
it is hoped before very long to be in more normal dolomite, when 
the rate of sinking will be rapidly speeded up. 

With regard to the three properties under our administration on 
the Far East Rand, namely, Rietfontein (No. 11) Gold Mines, 
Holfontein (T.C.L.) Gold Mining Company and Welgedacht Ex- 
ploration Company, the results of development work have so far 
been disappointing, but it must be remembered that payable ore- 
bodies in this district occur in either so-called shoots or patches, and 
that a large amount of development may have to be done in such 
areas before ascertaining whether sufficient of these shoots or patches 
can be located to make a payable mine. 

In the more central part of the Eastern Rand some indication of 
the location of these orebodies is usually obtainable as the trend 
of the payable shoots in the older mines has been more or less 
established, but as the eastern edge of the formation is more nearly 
approached it is becoming apparent that the payable portions of the 
banket occur in much more irregular patches which, so far, appear 
to have no definite trend. This is apparently the case in the three 
properties to which I am now referring, and it therefore makes the 
opening up of what payable area there is much more difficult. In 
Rietfontein (No. 11) this appears to be particularly the case, and so 
far the development work carried out has exposed no payable ore. 
We are led to expect that this disappointing result is not likely 
to persist over the whole of the property owing to the fact that the 
Palmietkuil Company are at present developing a body of highly 
payable ore within a short distance of the Rietfontein Company’s 
boundary. 

With regard to Holfontein (T.C.I.) Gold Mining Company and 
Welgedacht Exploration Company, a certain amount of payable ore 
has been developed, but the extent and value of the payable areas 
have also been somewhat disappointing. The proportion of their 
properties so far explored, however, is not very considerable, and 
in view of this fact there is still a possibility that larger and more 
valuable areas may be discovered by further exploration. 


AUSTRALIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


I will now refer briefly to some of our interests in other parts 
of the world. 

The companies in Australia in which we are interested have made 
considerable progress during the year, their total production of gold 
amounting to over 140,000 ounces, as compared with slightly under 
85,000 ounces during 1937. We anticipate that steady progress will 
be maintained. 

As you are aware, the three mines in Yugoslavia in which we had 
interests were amalgamated with Trepca Mines, Limited, in August 
last, and we were offered and accepted a seat on the board of that 
company. Barring any unforeseen political developments, the pros- 
pects of the undertaking are good. The chief mines are in a very 
satisfactory condition, and progress in the construction of the lead 
and zinc smelters is well in hand. 


OIL INTERESTS 


In dealing with the oil industry last year, I mentioned that there 
was a tendency for a weakening of the price structure in petrol 
and heavy oils. Towards the middle of the year the prices of crude 
oils were unable to withstand the general weakness, and the quotation 
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of many crudes was cut from 10 to 15 cents a barrel in spite of 
a substantial reduction in stocks. The results for the year 1938 of 
the leading oil companies in America clearly reflect the less satis- 
factory conditions which ruled in the industry throughout the year. 
Recently, the outlook appears in one respect to be a little more 
encouraging, inasmuch as crude oil stocks have been reduced to a 
level substantially lower than has been the case for a considerable 
number of years. On the other hand, there appears to be little 
inclination so far to restrict refinery runs to a level in better 
relation to demand, and while this condition persists it is difficult 
to make any confident prediction regarding the immediate future 
of the industry. 

The oil profits and other revenue earned by Trinidad Leaseholds, 
Limited, during the financial year to June 30th last showed a de- 
cline compared with the previous year’s record level, but they were, 
nevertheless, considerably in excess of any other former year. That 
company paid dividends amounting to 274 per cent., or a reduction 
of 2} per cent. on the previous year’s distribution. Much of the 
very heavy construction programme which had been commenced two 
years previously was completed, and the new plants included in this 
programme were, with one exception, brought into operation by the 
middle of last year. I am pleased to say that sales of “ Regent” 
motor spirits continue to be very satisfactory. The Tribunal consti- 
tuted to investigate wage conditions in the Trinidad oil industry 
awarded certain increases in pay over and above those already given 
by the oil companies in 1937. 

The production of the Cumarebo field of the North Venezuelan 
Petroleum Company was well maintained, and satisfactory profits 
were earned. As already stated, the company repaid capital to 
shareholders to the extent of 6s. 8d. per share. Considerable 
geological survey work was undertaken during the year. 

Uuramar Exploration Company, Limited, acquired the whole of 
the issued share capital of the Caracas Petroleum Company, and as 
a result of this fusion of interests operations have been considerably 
facilitated. The prospects of the company, which now controls a 
large area, appear to be promising. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, the issued capital of 
Guarico Oilfields (Venezuela), Limited, was increased for the pur- 
pose of providing funds for further drilling. The results of the 
initial work so far accomplished have been encouraging. 


ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


The Anglo-Spanish Construction Company, Limited, was unable 
during 1938 to realise any of its Spanish Treasury Bonds, which are 
held in Madrid, and no repayment of debenture capital was made. 
The debentures remain 65 per cent. repaid. Railway services were 
maintained without interruption by the Santander-Mediterraneo 
Compafiia. Revenue showed a substantial increase, and an appre- 
ciable surplus over working expenditure was revealed. 

For two and a half years our interests in Spain have been carried 
on under war conditions. The war is fortunately now over, and 
General Franco’s Government has been recognised by His Majesty’s 
Government. In the difficult period of reconstruction ahead it is to 
be hoped that once again the maximum possible co-operation be- 
tween our respective countries will be evolved and developed, result- 
ing in mutual economic benefits and thus contributing in our view 
to political stability. 


SANTANDER-MEDITERRANEO RAILWAY 


The Santander-Mediterraneo Railway, in which we hold such a 
large interest, was from the first day of the war entirely in 
Nationalist territory. The service rendered by a reduced staff, 
handling more than twice the pre-war traffic, has been warmly 
acknowledged in all quarters. 

You will remember that during the period of the Republic all our 
efforts were unsuccessful in obtaining any payment of the outstand- 
ing sums due for construction. We have a large stake in Spain. 
I can assure you that no effort will be spared to press our claims 
and to derive the benefit which in equity alone is due to us from the 
provision of an essential service. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The year through which we have just passed has been a difficult 
one for business, and the outlook for the current year, while so many 
national and international problems remain unresolved, is neces- 
sarily obscure. The disagreeable fact remains, however, and will 
be well within your knowledge, that since the close of the last 
financial year there has been a further substantial fall in all classes 
of securities. Under existing conditions you will probably agree 
with me that it would be unwise, as indeed it is impossible, to fore- 
cast the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 


A’ the tenth ordinary general meeting of Ford Motor 
Company, Limited, held on the 9th instant in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Perry of Stock Harvard, 
K.B.E., LL.D., in the course of his speech said: It is 
the unanimous opinion of the board of directors that the 
extremely conservative a they have consistently 
followed have proved to fully justified and there is no 
one who could advance any unfavourable criticism re- 
garding the up-to-date condition of the company’s invest- 
ment in buildings, plant and machinery and its capacity 
to maintain the position which is synonymous with the 
name of Ford as leader of advanced design and inass 
production. 

As explained in the directors’ report, it was considered 
desirable, mainly for geographical and political reasons, to 
transfer the activities of the holding company from Luxem- 
bourg to a less vulnerable environment. A new holding 
company has been formed in the Channel Islands and has 
acquired, as at the end of March, for £3,000,000 payable in 
shares, the whole of the assets and liabilities of the Luxem- 
bourg Company, excepting surplus cash and loan due from 
this company. The liquidation of the Luxembourg 
Company is nearly complete. The Guernsey Company 
will function as did the Luxembourg Company. 

The gross trading profit for 1938 was £1,416,929, 
£160,647 lower than in 1937, of which dectine £136,749 
was attributable to the blast furnace and ancillary plant, 
and only £23,898 to automobile business. The net profit 
of £400,985, plus £912,994 carried forward, provides 
£1,313,979 available for distribution, subject to tax. 

The light car maintains its popularity. Last year 88.2 
per cent. of new cars registered in Great Britain were of 
15 h.p. or under and, with the increased horse-power tax, 
it would seem certain that the percentage (but probably 
a the total) of small cars will increase still further in the 

uture. 

In October, 1938, we introduced the new 10 h.p. 
“ Prefect.” It made an instant appeal, and will, we believe, 
be an established favourite for some time to come. Our 
larger models continue to attract their special markets. 
The introduction of hydraulic brakes and development of 
stream-lining have been new and attractive features. Your 
company’s products stand comparison with any in the 
market to-day. 

A fortnight ago the British motor industry received a 
blow unparalleled in its history ; I refer to the announce- 
ment of the new tax of 25s. per horse-power. This 
enormous increase in the already crippling burden of 
taxation cannot but affect the industry adversely. We will 
be relatively less affected than the makers of more powerful 
cars. The principle of assessing tax on the basis of horse- 
= is not only unscientific, but also unfair. Many of the 

t authorities believe that the law of diminishing returns 
will ultimately demonstrate the unwisdom of such oppor- 
tunist taxation. 

The year 1938 was not an easy time for the farmer, and 
our tractor sales showed a decline. We fully maintained 
our share of the commercial market. The proportion of 
4-cylinder units sold has increased, particularly among the 
heavier type of commercial vehicle. The company’s sales 
of industrial engine units have largely increased. The 
av percentage of British costs in our entire range of 
vehicles is 95.2 per cent. Our “ Eights” and “ Prefects 
are 99.9 per cent. British. ; 

Our total exports in 1938 declined as compared with 
1937 ; nevertheless there were some welcome improvements 
in certain markets. Our “ Eights” and “ Prefects”’ are 
assembled in Australia, New d and Eire, and these 
markets have been well maintained. : 

If and when the present war clouds roll away, provided 
there is adjustment in the incidence of motor taxation and 
a rapid provision of adequate roads, all indications point 
Set ata tee . Sales deferred in the 
past years of uncertainty will momentum to norma 
"The adopted, and a dividend of 5 t 

was a divi per cent., 
less ion eine . 


Copies of the Chairman's Speech 
in full may be obtained from 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


88 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, and 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
COMPETITION IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 
IMPORTANCE OF NYLON 
LORD McGOWAN’S REVIEW 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Imperial Chemica] In- 
dustries, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, London, W. 

The Right Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: —Few of you will be 
without a clear impression of conditions at home in 1938. It was a 
year of trade uncertainty and political instability, culminating in the 
crisis last September. During 1938 world trade in general, and 
British activity in particular, received the backwash of the sharp in- 
dustrial setback experienced by the United States in the closing 
months of 1937. 

The channel of economic influence between the United States and 
the rest of the world lies in the great volume of raw materials which 
America consumes—some 40 per cent. of world exports in normal 
conditions. In 1938 the United States reduced her imports by no 
less than £225 millions below the level of 1937, and the sales to that 
country of the products of seven of the principal British countries 
overseas fell by £77 millions. Canada, Malaya, India, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and West Africa all lost heavily in purchasing 
power. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the United Kingdom 
exports to Empire countries decreased by £17 millions and to foreign 
gountries by £33 millions. 


REDUCTION OF EXPORTS 


This fall was chiefly concentrated in the iron and steel industries 
and in textiles. Exports of cotton yarns and manufactures were 
almost £19 millions less; wool textiles nearly £9 millions smaller; 
and in manufactures of iron and steel there was a fall of nearly 
£7 millions. _I may further note a decline of nearly £34 millions 
in the exports of non-ferrous metals and their manufactures, and 
£24 millions in chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours. Our own trade 
clearly reflected these conditions. It was also affected by the pro- 
nounced decline in the sales of motor cars, the registrations of private 
cars, etc., falling in the 1937-38 season by 144 per cent. 

The rayon industry was also depressed—home production fell by 
11 per cent. These are merely examples of two major home in- 
dustries which are considerable users of our products; but, interested 
as we are in almost all industry in the country, the general slackening 
off is reflected in the annual report which you have received. 
The explosives and metal groups benefited directly and indirectly 
from the Government’s defence programme. The re-armament pro- 
gramme contributed to the maintenance of industrial activity in 
1938, but our own direct participation, as I have said to you before, 
is comparatively small. 


1938 ABROAD 


In our export trade we have continued to experience many diffi- 
culties. There are still not lacking admonitions to British manu- 
facturers to push and expand their export trade, but critics on these 
lines often forget the strict regulations of many importing coun- 
tries. Licences to import or permits to acquire the necessary ex- 
change for the remittance home of sales realisations are a constant 
barrier, not only to the expansion but to the maintenance of busi- 
ness. These documents, which can only be secured after com- 
Pliance with a tangle of regulations, are often not obtainable at all 
because sterling exchange is not available, or, in other words, 
because the United Kingdom has not first bought a sufficient volume 
of the products of the country concerned. If this condition is not 
Satisfied, no amount of sales effort is of any use. In short, exchange 
restrictions, quotas, clearing and payment agreements, continue to 
be the order of the export day. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Japan’s competition in world markets has been materially 
affected by the demands on her domestic industries arising out of the 
Sine} apanese war. As a consequence, our own exports have been 
on a higher level in many markets and have realised better prices. 
We are not inclined to regard this as a permanent phase, however, 
and expect to see the revival of Japanese competition in the near 
a In Japan itself, the annual report records that our business 
has practically ceased. The trading capital that has thereby been 
Teleased is, however, frozen in that country. 


The war in China has reduced our business there by a half, and 
its continuance is likely to have further adverse effects. No one 
will doubt the necessity of upholding Britain’s markets and interests 
in China against Eastern competition. The support which has re- 
cently been given by the credit guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment has, I am sure, the entire approval of British concerns inter- 
ested in that country. No doubt other means of assistance to a 
hard-pressed China can and will be found. They will be equally 
welcome, 

The Civil War in Spain kept that market practically closed 
throughout 1938, while Palestine—almost another war area—gave 
us unsatisfactory results. In Italy, Roumania and Turkey, three 
countries with which the United Kingdom has clearing agreements, 
the slow progress of British purchases of their products puts a bar 
on the expansion of British exports unless more money is to be 
locked up in these clearings. 


PROGRESS IN THE DOMINIONS 


As last year, it is a relief to turn to the progress of our associ- 
ated companies in the overseas Dominions. Canada was naturally 
affected by conditions in the United States, but did not suffer so 
severely. We were therefore well content with the results of our 
associated company there. 

South Africa remained extremely active throughout 1938, so that 
African Explosives and Industries, our associated company, again 
had a good year. I paid a visit to South Africa in January and 
February, and had an opportunity on the spot of conferring with 
my South African colleagues on the board of African Explosives 
and Industries, Limited, on the future prospects of the company. 
I can assure you they are excellent in every respect. 

Australian conditions generally remained very stable. The board 
of our subsidiary company there, Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Australia and New Zealand, was well satisfied with the year’s re- 
sults. Good progress is being made with the erection of the new 
alkali works at Adelaide, and work has commenced on a new 
synthetic ammonia plant. To provide in part for those develop- 
ments, the Australian company last July made an issue of one 
million five per cent. preference shares of £1 each. It received 
a generous welcome from the Australian public. 

India, in common with other primary producing countries, suf- 
fered last year from the fall in world prices for her products, with a 
consequential effect on the value of the rupee. On the whole, our 
exports to our subsidiary, Imperial Chemical Industries (India), 
Ltd., were satisfactory. That subsidiary promoted a new company 
there last March, which is now constructing factories in the Punjab 
and Bengal for the manufacture of alkalis. It has a capital of 
£697,500, of which £232,500 in preference shares was offered to 
and immediately subscribed by the public in India, with an option 
to subscribe at a later date £139,500 of ordinary shares. 

From these facts concerning Argentina, Australia and India, you 
will gather that we have adopted the policy of enlisting the finan- 
cial participation and support of local interests in our enterprise in 
these countries. It is mainly responsible for the increase of 
£1,093,000 in the “ interest of outside shareholders,” shown in the 
consolidated balance sheet. We believe this policy to be sound, and 
it is therefore one that we shall continue in the future as opportuni- 
ties offer. National feelings, encouraged by Governments, have 
led these and other countries to insist upon the establishment of the 
chemical industry, rightly regarded as a basic necessity, within their 
own borders. Where we were concerned with the export of chemi- 
cal products to such countries we have for some time recognised that 
when the demand had reached a point at which it was sufficient to 
justify the erection of a plant, it was wise to replace those imports 
by local manufacture. That step, however, has not been sufficient. 


INCREASING BRITISH EXPORTS 


Attention has been paid to methods by which British export trade 
can be increased, and rightly so, for depression in the export indus- 
tries is the main factor in our heavy and serious unemployment 
problem. I would suggest that a bolder course might be pursued 
on export credit guarantees. The limits of liability have recently 
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been extended, but the proportion of export trade covered by this 
scheme is still comparatively small. Perhaps the explanation is 
to be found partly in the strict conditions appertaining to the scheme, 
particularly the requirement that, to cover currency risks, the whole 
of a trader’s exports must be insured, and partly in the Treasury’s 
insistence that the scheme must be run as a business proposition and 
make a profit. But there seems little need to insure export trade 
with the British Dominions, so that this requirement of totality 
might well be limited to all foreign—that is, non-British—exports. 
Moreover, the scheme might be more flexible and by lower rates of 
premium risk a loss. 


INCOME AND DIVIDEND 


After providing for the company’s taxation and setting aside 
£1,500,000 for the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund, 
the company’s net income for the year amounted to £7,061,000, 
which, compared with that for the previous year of £7,510,000, 
shows a decrease of £449,000, or 6 per cent. When regard is had 
to the fall in the volume of trade, the higher costs resulting from 
that decrease in volume, a higher wage level, dearer raw materials, 
notably coal, and of the difficulties of the international situation, 
these results cannot be regarded as other than satisfactory. 

The“year’s appropriation required on account of the cost of past 
service for the Workers’ Pension Fund was £173,000, and the 
Board appropriated £1,125,000 to the General Reserve. After these 
appropriations there was left £5,763,000 which, with the £556,000 
brought forward from 1937, made a total available of £6,319,000. 
The preference dividend of £1,666,000 was paid on the due date, 
leaving a balance of £4,653,000. 

Out of this balance the board recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, which, with the 3 per cent. 
interim dividend already paid, makes a total dividend for the year 
of 8 per cent. on that stock. The ordinary dividend requires a sum 
of £4,032,000 which will leave £621,000 to be carried forward to 
1939. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


The company’s dividend policy has always been closely related 
to the position of the company’s reserves. Both have been governed, 
with your approval, by prudently conservative considerations. The 
year 1937, as I observed to you at the last annual meeting, was one 
of exceptional activity and profit. The year 1938 fell away from 
that high level and was broadly comparable with 1936. It is for 
this reason that the board this year recommend a total dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 8 per cent. 

Although the company’s fixed assets are maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency out of current revenue, in view of the world 
position, the rapidity of scientific advances and the large aggregate 
value of the physical assets subject to obsolescence, the board feel 
they must keep constant watch on the strength of the Obsolescence 
and Depreciation Reserves. The amount of such reserves in the 
books of the company and of those of its fully-owned subsidiary 
companies in respect of which the company undertakes to provide 
obsolescence and depreciation was at December 31st last £4,982,000. 
This sum has to be compared with an aggregate book value of free- 
hold buildings, plant and machinery of such companies amounting 
at the same date to £44,850,000, showing a percentage figure of 
reserves to book value of 11 per cent. 

Last year I told you that the board’s aim was to make your 
company so strong financially that “its stability shall remain un- 
impaired by even a major trade depression. They wish, if possible, 
to maintain a steady dividend policy lying within narrow limits 
through good and bad years alike.” But if your board are to do 
this, implying that in bad years the dividend on the ordinary stock 
shall be larger than the amount of profits available for that pur- 
pose in the year concerned, then there must be available an adequate 
reserve built up from undistributed profits from previous years and 
maintained in a readily realisable form. Your board hope in due 
course to be able to build up such a reserve. 

The authorised and issued capital of the company remain practi- 
cally unchanged. The market value of the marketable and other 
investments held by the company, which last year showed a defi- 
ency on the book value of £324,000, after taking account of the 
writing down of the company’s German investments, this year stood 
above the book value, which appears in the balance sheet at 
£4,259,000. During the year investments to a book value of 
£1,260,000 were sold. ‘Those sales, together with the receipt of 
moneys in 1938 arising from similar sales towards the close of 
1937, and the release of some working capital by reason of the 
reduced volume of trade in 1938, account for the substantial increase 
in the company’s cash and British Government securities. The 
actual increase was £3,315,000. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Knowing the importance that we attach to research as the main- 
stay of technical efficiency and the source from which must be 
drawn the future prosperity of the company, you will hardly need 
an assurance that we have continued and extended our activities jn 
this field of work. At the present time this research work is carried 
on in a number of laboratories attached to the respective manufac. 
turing groups. After some years of study we have now come to the 
conclusion that this organisation leaves gaps which require to be 
filled. We shall shortly take steps, therefore, to erect a Central 
Laboratory, in a situation convenient for general access, where work 
on subjects not covered by the group organisations, including longer 
distance research, may be carricd on. In doing this we are follow- 
ing the precedent of some of our international friends, whose experi- 
ence gives them no cause to regret the establishment of such a 
central institution. 


MANUFACTURE OF NYLON 


It was our close and long-standing relation for technical purposes 
with Messrs E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company that has given 
us the opportunity to acquire the rights for the British Empire, 
excluding Canada, to manufacture the new synthetic organic material 
nylon, recently patented by that company, after research which has 
covered the better part of a decade. 

As some of the principal uses of this mew product are in the 
textile industry with which we are not directly concerned, we entered 
into negotiations with Messrs Courtaulds, Limited, for the forma- 
tion of a joint company to carry out the manufacture of nylon 
yarns and fibres in the United Kingdom. 

The yarns and fibres manufactured by the joint company will, 
in due course, be made available to the existing silk and textile 
industries. Nylon, when drawn into fine filaments, is closer in 
its actual chemical structure to real silk than anything yet made by 
man, and is actually stronger and more elastic than silk itself. Natur- 
ally, the possibilities in this country are much smaller than in the 
United States, so that at the commencement the factory will be on 
a small scale with provision for extension to meet future demands 
as they arise. Besides its use as a textile fibre, nylon may be worked 
up as bristles, racquet strings and fishing lines, and as a plastic 
it has great potentialities, which are receiving our close attention. 


WAR PAY FOR EMPLOYEES 


The crisis last September led us to consider the treatment of those 
of our employees who might be engaged in H.M. Forces in the event 
of war. Subject to any over-riding action by H.M. Government, 
we have decided that the difference between any man’s net remunera- 
tion from the company and the remuneration which he would receive 
while serving in H.M. Forces, with a modest adjustment for his 
maintenance, should be paid in full to all married men so serving, 
and to the extent of one-third to single men. In addition, we pro- 
pose to maintain their membership in our various Pension Funds, 
and, as far as practicable, to reinstate them on demobilisation or 
discharge. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1939 


Last year I said to you that after a steady upward movement of 
the profits of British industry over a period of five years the initial 
signals for a change had been given. I warned you that if it were 
true that a cyclical movement extending roughly over nine years 
was to be expected, then the general outlook for the next two oF 
three years would not be prepossessing. The year 1938 has, un- 
fortunately, borne out my remarks to some extent. The question 
is whether they are to be confirmed or reversed in 1939. 

Again the answer will depend to some extent on the United States. 
But it will depend still more upon world political conditions, for 
the forecast of which the industrialist cannot be held to be respon- 
sible. Of the United States it may be said that there has been 
an expeditious recovery from the sudden plunge downwards which 
took place in the autumn of 1937. Conditions there to-day are more 
stable, though I observe with regret a slight backward movement in 
the first few months of this year. 

Despite the anxieties attending the present political position, there 
is a remarkable level of business confidence in the country 4s 4 
whole which augurs well for general business. So far as this year 
has gone, we are more than satisfied with the volume of trade we 
have done. It is in the Government’s power to maintain gencral 
confidence, and the more active they show themselves in leading the 
new spirit that inspires the nation, the stronger that confidence 
will grow, and with it the probability of a year that should prove 
satisfactory to the stockholders and enable the board to pursue the 
policies which they have approved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND RUBBER 


ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


A VERY VALUABLE PROPERTY 


MR H. J. WELCH ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of The Lunuva 
(Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on Thursday, 
May 11, 1939, in the Council Chamber of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association (Incorporated), 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 
Mr W. J. Welch (chairman of the company) presiding. 

Mr J. E. Ritchie, representing the agents and secretaries 
(Messrs Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited) having read the report of 
the auditors, 

The Chairman said: You will remember that at the time of our 
meeting last year I reported the serious illness of Mr John Mackie. 
Unhappily, his illness terminated fatally in June. Mr Mackie was 
an able and much valued colleague who unreservedly gave his best 
services to this company, and I and the other members of the board 
miss him both as a colleague and as a friend. 


CROPS AND COSTS 


The directors’ report and statement of accounts do not call for any 
lengthy comment. As compared with 1937 the tea crop was some 
$83,000 Ib, larger, the f.o.b. cost (notwithstanding heavier expendi- 
ture on cultivation) was .42d. per Ib. lower, but the net selling 
price was also lower by 1.10d. per Ib. The net result was that 
the profit per acre on tea fell from £13 10s. 3d. in 1937 to 
£12 17s. 6d. in 1938. I may add that the net cost per Ib. was 
the lowest achieved by the company since 1921, and as the crop 
was heavily restricted this does great credit to our staff in the East. 
It may also interest you to know that the average net price received 
for our teas for the years 1931 to 1938 has been only ls. per Ib., 
as compared with Is. 5d. per lb. for the previous six years. This, 
unfortunately, illustrates a common experience of the producers 
of the better class teas during restriction. 

The rubber crop was again kept considerably below the quantity 
the company was permitted to export, it being considered more 
profitable to sell a proportion of export rights than to produce the 
equivalent quantity of rubber. 

The smaller crop, combined with a more extensive cultivation 
programme, and an increase in the cost of maintenance of untapped 
areas, resulted in an addition to the f.o.b. cost of nearly 1d. per 
Ib. Including stocks taken into the accounts at low valuations, the 
selling price was slightly less than in 1937, and the profit per 
mature acre (including the amount realised by the sale of coupons) 
fell from £4 9s. to £2 9s. 11d. 

The copra market was very depressed during 1938 and, although 
the cost per ton of copra was slightly reduced, the company’s coco- 
nut area did little more than pay its way, the profit per bearing 
acre being only 6s. 1d. as compared with £3 10s. 7d. in the previous 
year. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The balance sheet presents no unusual feature. Since the close 
of the year the £100,000 of 24 per cent. Funding Loan appearing 
therein was sold at well above the market price of to-day. It 
resulted, however, in a debit balance on investment account to 
meet which a sum of £2,227 was charged to revenue. 

The year’s trading resulted in a credit balance of £125,865 as 
compared with £123,085 in the previous year. Including the un- 
distributed profit brought into the 1938 accounts. and deducting 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent, paid in November, we have 
to-day to deal with a sum of £175,512. It is necessary to transfer 
£21,000 to Taxation Reserve to cover the company’s liability for 
British income tax on the profits to December 31st last. The 
directors propose to increase the General Reserve to £135,000 by 
an appropriation of £30,000. The repetition of a special grant 
of £2,000 to the Employees’ Deposit and Retirement Fund is a 
Proposal I am confident you will cordially approve. 


THE DIVIDEND 


It is proposed that a final dividend of 6 per cent. be paid, 
making the total distribution for the year 10 per cent. Income tax 
will be deducted from the final dividend at the rate of 3s. in the 
£, and as 2s. 10d. in the £ was deducted from the interim dividend, 
the effective deduction from the total dividend of 10 per cent. 
works out at 2s, 11.2d. in the £. Thus the 10 per cent. dividend 
gives the same net cash return to a shareholder as one of 11} 
per cent. less tax, at the standard rate of Ss. 6d. in the £. 

It might be urged in view of the company’s strong financial 
position, and of the fact that the credit balance for 1938 exceeded 
that for 1937 by some £2,800, that a dividend of 12 per cent. 
should have been repeated. But in comparing the two years’ results 
it should be remembered that in 1937 expenditure on buildings, 
etc., amounting to £23,724 was charged against the profits, whilst 
last year the amount was only £2,697, so that the actual trading 
profit was less in 1938 than in 1937. Also a larger appropriation 
to Taxation Reserve has to be made this year. Further, as depre- 
ciation is no longer charged against profits in the accounts, it is 
right and proper in profitable years to make provision for deprecia- 
tion, and also for amortisation of rubber and coconuts, by additions 
to reserves. These facts, together with the unsatisfactory inter- 
national situation, decided the board to recommend the reduced 
dividend, and I have little doubt the great majority of shareholders 
will approve this decision as being wise and prudent. 


PLANTED AREAS AND NET COST PER ACRE 


Our tea areas, consisting of 9,272 acres of planted tea, are all 
reported to be in their usual good and fertile state of cultivation. 
As you know their amortisation is provided for annually by sup- 
plies of young plants in vacancies and in place of debilitated bushes. 
Our rubber areas, consisting of 5,031 acres of planted rubber, are 
being well maintained, and we replanted 83 acres last year. The 
cost is being provided from our replanting reserve. It is not the 
company’s present intention to adopt a large replanting programme, 
but rather to provide for amortisation by reserves, and by the con- 
tinuation of our past policy of reducing the net cost per acre at 
which our properties stand in the balance sheet. 

Since 1936 the net cost per planted acre has been reduced from 
£47 to less than £41. This latter figure is arrived at by deducting 
the net value of our surplus liquid assets, amounting to over £12 15s. 
per planted acre, from the average cost of £53 13s. 6d. of such 
acreage represented by our issued capital. 

This company is fortunately in the possession of a highly loyal 
and efficient staff, and it is with pleasure that I again record our 
appreciation of their services, and also those of our visiting agents, 
Messrs Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, in London and Colombo, 
and our Acting Secretary, Mr J. E. Ritchie. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1939 


I recently dealt with the general position of the tea and rubber 
producing industries in my address to the shareholders of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, Limited, and it has been 
arranged that a copy of such address shall be forwarded to members 
of this company with the report of to-day’s proceedings. 

With regard to the company’s prospects for 1939, we expect to 
produce slightly less tea and copra, but more rubber at a cost, for 
all our products, not exceeding that for 1938. 

The net prices realised for our exportable 1939 teas up to date 
for the year, as compared with the whole of last year show approxi- 
mately an advance of 1d. per lb. Our income for the sale of rubber 
coupons will probably be reduced. It appears at present that the total 
net profit of the company may show some reduction. But if this 
proves to be the case we have the satisfaction of knowing that this 
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company possesses very valuable estates, it is not hampered by de- 
bentures or preference shares, that its net cost per planted acre is 
much below the cost of replacement, that it has a very loyal and 
efficient’ staff, and its financial position is a strong one. Its own 
affairs were never sounder, and it has never been in a better 
position to benefit from any general improvement in the industries 
in which its capital is invested. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr H. W. Horner seconded. A discussion ensued, and, after 
the chairman had replied, the motion was put and declared duly 
carried. 

The retiring director, Mr H. J. Welch, was re-elected; the audi- 
tors, Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe & Co., were re-appointed 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and directors, and also to the agents, visiting agents and staff 
in the East. 


LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 10th instant, at the registered office, 24, 26 and 
28 Moorgate, London. 

The Hon. Reginald Parker, the vice-chairman, who presided, in 
the course of his speech, said: It is satisfactory that despite inter- 
national unrest we can point to progress for the period under review 
and realise that in totals we have gone beyond the previous year, 
both as to income and as to assets. 

It will be subject for favourable comment to note that the number 
of policies issued in the life department during 1938 again exceeds 
that of 1937; the life fund shows a substantial increase. The 
evidences of 1939 so far mark a continuance of that progress. 

In the fire account you will be pleased to see an increase of in- 
come of practically £8,000 and I feel confident in stating that a 
further advance will be seen in the coming year. 

Of the personal accident account we can note a decided improve- 
ment. The employers’ liability account has gone forward in income 
and in profit. Perhaps one might say a further word on the motor 
position. Here we show an increase of income, which is comparable 
with the increase shown for quite a number of years now, inasmuch 
as we scem to be able to make a yearly advance of a matter of 
£10,000. Claims are higher. Had it not been that several foreign 
agencies, formerly on very good behaviour, took the opportunity to 
make 1938 their bad year, the results would have been better. It is 
interesting to note that in spite of several years’ successive income 
in , the number of claims notified during 1938 actually re- 
d in volume. We are, therefore, able to view the future reason- 
ably, and to express the thought that in this present year of 1939 we 
may see a fall in ratio. 

There are two further factors in the accounts to which I must 
refer. One is marine, where in common with most underwriters a 
poor year has been experienced. We are advised that better results 
may be anticipated in respect of the 1938 and 1939 years of under- 
writing. We have nevertheless considered it wise to increase the 
fund by a transfer from profit and loss of £20,000 and so create a 
much stronger forward position. 

The other matter is investment depreciation. The investment 
reserve, adequate last year, proving insufficient in 1938 with the 
added decline, we have brought into contribution a small portion 
of the general reserve. 

With regard to the profit and loss, you will see the transfers made 
from the various revenue accounts. These bring in a resultant profit 
and loss balance of £26,184 12s, 9d., an equivalent of two years’ 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at the head office, London, 

Mr Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the chairman), said that 1938 
being the last year of the current quinquennium, the customary actu- 
arial investigation of the financial position of the Alliance Life 
and Annuity Funds fell to be made as at December 31st last. The 
board had decided that the rate of interest to be assumed in the 
valuation of the life business should be 24 per cent. instead of 
3 per cent. as for many years past. In spite of the greater string- 
ency in the method of valuation adopted, which included further 
strengthening of miscellaneous reserves, the opinion he had expressed 
a year ago that the results of the actuarial investigation would be 
quite satisfactory had been more than realised. A surplus of 
£2,461,112 was disclosed and a compound reversionary bonus of 
38s. per cent. per annum had been declared on with profits policies 
in force on December 31, 1938. That was the same as was declared 
at the last quinquennial valuation, and in view of the difficult period, 
from an investment point of view, the still more stringent method 
adopted in the valuation and the substantial increase of the amount 
carried forward—from £223,337 to £354,812—he thought it would 
be agreed that it was a very satisfactory result. 

The proportion of the profits in the life department accruing to 
shareholders amounted to £230,497, one-fifth of which sum, namely, 
£46,099, had been transferred to profit and loss account. 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The new life business completed during the year amounted to 
£4,205,415, a record figure in the history of the company. That 
increase was due to a very large endowment assurance pension 
scheme. 

The mortality experience was somewhat more favourable than in 
1937. The premium income in the active Alliance Life Account 
had increased to £1,473,710 and the Alliance Life and Annuity 
Funds amounted to £22,508,744, an addition of £458,224 during 
the year. 

In the Fire department the net premiums amounted to £2,211,252, 
being £35,152 more than in 1937. The claims, including contribu- 
tions to fire brigades, had amounted to £769,148, being £23,359 
more than in 1937, the loss ratio being £34 15s. 8d. per cent., 
which was extremely satisfactory. The result of the year, after 
increasing the additional reserve by £100,000, was a balance of 
£460,822, which had been carried to profit and loss account. 

In the Accident department there had been a gratifying expansion 
in the business, the premium income amounting to £1,491,872, 
which was £65,116 larger than last year. The awards of damages 
to injured third parties were continually rising, and it was thought 
that the rates of premium would have to be increased. 

The Workmen’s Compensation business of the company had 
shown less favourable results than in the past, due in some measure 
to the increasing number of common law claims. The other branches 
of Accident business had shown satisfactory results, and there had 
been a welcome increase in the more profitable classes of business 
in that department. The surplus in the Combined Accident Account 
for the year amounted to £112,161. That sum, with interest, 
making a total of £175,903, had been transferred to profit and loss 
account. 


MARINE POSITION 


The Marine Premium Income was some £6,000 lower than in 
1937. Hull premiums showed an increase, largely owing to the 
application of the Joint Hull Understandings, The position as re- 
garded cargo business remained unsatisfactory, and it was hoped 
that underwriters would soon consider collective action to improve 
that business. The underwriting account for 1936 had now been 
closed and, after setting aside £11,585 to suspense account, the 
surplus, £73,355, had been carried to profit and loss account. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, £100,000 had been allo- 
cated to reserve and £50,000 to the staff pension fund, and_a 
slightly larger sum had been carried forward. In view of the 
many difficulties of last year, the results disclosed were extremely 


gratifying. 

With regard to the assets, during 1938 they had experienced 4 
further series of major international shocks, as a result of which 
practically no class of investment had been immune from deprecia- 
tion. It was not surprising, therefore, that the margin between 
the market values and the book values of their Stock Exchange 
securities had again declined during the year; at December 31st 
last there was still a comfortable surplus. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


(The Operating Company) 
FOUR MAJOR STEPS IN TWELVE MONTHS 
MR EDWARD WILSHAW’S REVIEW 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 18th instant, at Electra House, London. 

Mr Edward Wilshaw, J.P. (chairman and managing director) said: 
My Lords and gentlemen, the results of the working of the com- 
pany during 1938 show what is, in all the circumstances of that 
year, a very satisfactory profit of just over one million pounds. 
The dividend recommended is 3} per cent., as against 34 per cent. 
paid last year, a difference of only £75,000. 

The lower profit is mainly due to two causes, the reduction of 
rates on the introduction of the Empire flat rate scheme, and the 
contraction of world trade caused by disturbed international condi- 
tions. To gain a proper perspective, however, it would be well to 
look back to the years 1931 and 1932, when the profits were £75,000 
and £80,090 respectively, as against the £1,000,000 this year. 

The expenses show a reduction of £210,000, which is reflected in 
practically every item. 


INCREASING EMPIRE TRAFFIC 


The Empire flat rate was a big step designed to facilitate and 
develop Empire communications. Despite the fact that the intro- 
duction of the flat rate coincided with the beginning of a period of 
trade depression, it was followed immediately by an increase in the 
volume of Empire traffic practically everywhere, and this continued 
during a period when the volume of non-Empire traffic was falling. 
There seem, therefore, to be reasonable grounds for the belief that 
the flat rate scheme had the effect of diminishing the effect of 
trade conditions on Empire traffic, and it may be hoped that 
this in turn will diminish the effect of general world conditions on 
Empire trade. 

It is gratifying to note also that since the commencement of this 
year this increase in the volume of Empire traffic has been more 
marked, and has shown a progressive increase each month, while 
decreases in the preceding year in respect of Empire/Foreign and 
Foreign/Foreign have been converted to an increase. In each of 
the first three months of this year the increase in the volume of 
Empire traffi¢ was more than double that of the average for the eight 
months last year in which the Empire rates had been in force, and 
the traffic receipts for the month of March were only a few hundred 
pounds less than those for March, 1938, before the Empire rate was 
introduced. 


EMPIRE FLAT RATE 


Since the close of last year a further step has been taken by the 
introduction of a reduced Empire flat rate for Press traffic, which 
came into force on April 15th last. 

These measures should help to stimulate those business and news 
activities which we already serve. There remains, however, the need 
to develop new sources of traffic which shall render us less sharply 
subject than heretofore to the effect of those recessions of world 
trade over which we can have no control, and in this connec- 
tion the further step taken last week in introducing a cheap social 
Message and introducing it by means of a free day was a phenomenal 
success, 

Further, it should bring the component parts of the British 
Pee. of Nations nearer together and knit them more 
closely. 

It is, of course, vital that the development of our service should 
keep pace with the wider facilities we are affording. Last September 
the company offered to install emergency wireless telegraphy and 
telephony sets at all cable stations within the Empire within its 
Jurisdiction and where no wireless telegraphy or telephony existed. 

$ equipment was also designed to communicate with ships at sea 
and aircraft. The company informed the Government that it was 
Prepared to install these sets at its own cost and for use in case of 
€mergency, provided the company was permitted to use them 
commercially. 
four major steps taken during the last 12 months have 
Cleared and simplified a very complicated situation that had de- 
veloped during a long period of years. Each of these steps is of 
major interest to our undertaking, and should also be of interest, 
since they will be of value, to the Empire as a whole and to each 
of its individual communities. 

The relations with the Departments of his Majesty’s Government 

and the Administrations overseas are of a most cordial character. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend was 
®pproved., 
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GUARDIAN 


Assurance Company Ltd. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
8th MAY, 1939 


Extracts from 
COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S Speech 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New life assurances were completed during 1938 for 


= amount of £1,719,379 as against £1,815,725, for 


Claims by death were substantially less than anticipated. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The experience for the year was again very favourable. 
The net premium income amounted to £1,077,799, and 
the trading profit amounted to £171,642, representing 
15-9 per cent. of the net premiums. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income for the year was £1,360,803, 
being £108,254 greater than for the previous year, and 
the trading profit amounted to £48,491, representing 
3°5 per cent. of the net premiums. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year amounted to £323,884 
as against £330,753. After transferring £40,714 to 
Suspense Account in respect of 1937 claims, there was 
a loss of £10,886 which has been transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account. The fund at the end of the year was 
£527,888. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Stock Exchange investments have been valued at or 
under middle market prices as at 3lst December, 1938, 
less accrued interest, and at that time there was a margin 
in excess of a half a million pounds between the book 
values of these investments and their actual values. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND APPROPRIATION 


The balance on this Account is £207,713 after transferring 
£20,000 to Staff Pension Fund and £67,325 to General 
Reserve. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each Ordinary Share 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £109,129, as 
compared with £95,927 at the end of the previous year. 


have been made in the form of the Accounts. 
Interest and underwriting profits hitherto credited to the 
Fire, Accident and Marine Insurance Revenue Accounts 
are now carried direct to the Profit and Loss Account 
and the Additional Reserves in the Fire and Accident 
Insurance Revenue Accounts have been transferred to 
a General Reserve Fund, which, with the year’s appropria- 
tions, amounts to £1,940,000. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 
ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTORSHIP BUSINESS 


Head Office : 


68 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
Limited, was held at York, on the 9th instant. 

The Chairman (Lord Middleton) said that the year had unfor- 
tunately not brought about any lessening of our anxieties. We 
could, however, draw some satisfaction from the underlying deter- 
mination of the people not to be stampeded but to preserve a calm 
judgment and support the Government in their efforts to bring 
about peacefully a more ordered state of affairs in the world. 

Dealing with the life account, the chairman pointed out that the 
net new business secured amounted to £3,029,741, as compared with 
£2,855,127, and was again a record. The claims by death were 
higher, but the incidence of the claims was quite satisfactory. Not- 
withstanding the increase in the rate of income tax, the reducton in 
the net rate of interest on the fund was only 8d. per cent., whilst the 
management expenses ratio again showed a slight reduction. The 
life and annuity fund at the end of the year, after allowing £150,000 
for depreciation of investments, amounted to £11,160,252, as com- 
pared with £10,780,646 at the close of 1937. 

In the sinking fund account new policies were issued for 
£708,292, and the premium income showed a considerable increase, 
being £117,708, as against £68,290 in 1937. The fund at the end 
of the year was higher by £66,896. 

The results in the fire account were again good. The loss ratio 
of 44.4 per cent., although higher than last year’s ratio of 41.3 per 
cent., was still quite satisfactory. The profit was £120,702, and, 
apart from the exceptional record of 1937, was the best result for 
ten years. 

Accident and general account premiums totalled £1,478,746, an 
increase on the previous year of £9,217. The underwriting profit 
represented 5.43 per cent., as against 1.62 per cent. in 1937. 

The marine account premiums amounted to £437,201, an in- 
crease of £10,423 over those of the previous year. The amount of 
the fund at the end of the year was £594,026, being 136 per cent. 
of the 1938 premiums, and was more than ample to mect all 
liabilities. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 

The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Johnson & Phillips, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (the chairman), said that the figures for 
1938 were not vastly different from those of the previous year. The 
profit was higher by some £4,500 at £205,638. The net profit was 
up by £7,700. The total income tax and N.D.C. paid during the 
year at home and in the Dominions had been approximately £50,000. 

Last year he had debated at some length the question of their 
capital position and the relative merits of the policy of increasing 
their permanent capital or financing the business for the time being 
by bank overdraft. The crucial point was the Government’s declared 
policy in relation to electricity distribution undertakings, and he 
understood that it was still the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with their reorganisation. Accordingly, the board did not pro- 
pose, for the time being, to make any issue of shares or debentures, 

During 1938 they had been able to increase the output capacity 
of their engineering departments and might need to do so still 
further as the extra accommodation provided had already been over- 
taken. They had striven hard to maintain their export business 
and connections, and their overseas branches and agencies had been 
kept fully supplied. 

Good progress had been made with their subsidiary electricity 
supply companies during the year. They now had 329 miles of high- 
tension line and 195 miles of low-tension line in operation. They 
had over 12,000 consumers, of whom 3,600 had been assisted with 
finance to enable them to wire their houses. The total of units 
sold during the year was in round figures 22,000,000. In 1934, they 
had had 5,944 consumers only, and had sold 8,600,000 units, so 
that it would be seen how substantially those companies had pro- 
gressed during the last four years. He was glad to say that they 
were still progressing and putting on new consumers every day. 
Both Westmorland and Ringmer were agricultural areas, where their 
lines had to be taken over very considerable distances to give supply 
to villages and farms. That reduced the return on capital, but 
they considered they had a duty to perform and did not look merely 
on the financial results of extensions. They had practically 300 
farms connected—a very gratifying figure. 
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CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NEW ISSUE OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation, Limited, held, on the 8th instant, in London, Lord 
Meston (chairman) said that progress had been continuous and 
satisfactory. In 1937 they sold 348 million units. Last year they 
reached 365 million, and added over 100 miles of cable to their 
distribution network. Strikes and other troubles had the effect of 
reducing the corporation’s sales of H.T. power. Otherwise the 
market for both domestic and industrial supplies was steadily 
expanding. 

The accounts showed a capital expenditure of over £1,000,000 
during 1938, mainly due to the new Mulajore station, and that 
meant realisation of temporary investments and the opening of a 
bank loan account. Income from sale of current rose by £90,000, 
in spite of large concessions in rates. The net result was that their 
divisible profits were £13,000 better than in 1937, so that they were 
enabled to recommend payment of the same dividend, allocating 
£25,000 to general reserve and an equivalent amount to the retiring 
gratuity fund. Ample provision had been made for the losses in 


‘selling their temporary investments, which had suffered from the 


political situation. As for the future, they required more capital 
for completing their development programme as well as for a new 
and important extension to the south of Howrah. They could not 
look forward to quite the same scale of profits as in their most 
prosperous years. In their mew super-station they had given a 
hostage to fortune. They had no doubt as to its wisdom, but the 
expenditure would not give its full yield for some years, and the 
same was even more true of their costly interconnecting system. 
Although, therefore, they had maintained a 10 per cent. dividend 
this year, they could not hope to recommend a higher figure than 
9 per cent. mext year. 

It was their intention to issue 475,000 new ordinary shares within 
the next few weeks, to be offered at par to the ordinary stockholders 
in the ratio of one new share for every £5 of stock held. The new 
shares would be converted into stock and rank pari passu, quali- 
fying for dividends paid in respect of the full year 1939. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


The ordinary general meeting of the members of the Calcutta 
Tramways Company, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 
1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, 
C.S.1., O.B.E. (chairman of the company), said: 

The working of the undertaking for the year to December 31, 
1938, has resulted in a profit of £112,113, after setting aside £80,000 
to the depreciation fund. During the year the traffic receipts have 
shown a steady increase amounting to £12,950, helped, to a certain 
extent, by the shortage of rain during the monsoon, which resulted 
in the stoppages due to floods being less than in a more normal year. 

On some of our routes, during office hours, we are running 50 cars 
to the hour, and we are still unable to carry all the passengers 
wishing to travel on our trams, although there is no doubt that the 
tramway service we provide enables us to deal with the transport of 
the very large number of passengers more expeditiously and more 
cheaply than would be possible with any other system of transport. 

The mileage of the system has remained almost stationary for 
many years, namely, 37.7 miles of double track; the number of 
passengers carried has increased in the last 10 years from 73 © 
106 millions annually, and the car mileage from 7,950,000 to 
10,170,000. 

Under present conditions, therefore, it is obvious that we are 
reaching saturation point on certain routes, and no great increase in 
our receipts can be expected. The only relief to the travelling 
public must come from the provision of alternative routes, and to 
this end we have obtained the consent of the Corporation and the 
Government to the installation of tramways on the Upper Circular 
Road from Shambazar to Sealdah and on the new road being built 
by the Calcutta Improvement Trust from Ballygunge. 

The expenses of the undertaking have increased by £12,852, 
mainly accounted for by the cost of electric current due to the addi- 
tional mileage run and the operation of the coal clause in out 
agreement with the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. Wascs 
also show a considerable increase, largely due to a new system of 
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MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MR NORMAN HOLDEN'S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION 


The fifteenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Mid- 
European Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Mr Norman Holden (chairman) said: The percentage of our 
investments in Germany, including Austria, is now 15.97 per cent., 
as against 16.76 per cent. last year and 33.84 per cent. in 1930; our 
percentage in the remainder of Europe is 13.09 per cent., against 
14 per cent. last year and 29.36 per cent. in 1930. The total depre- 
ciation in the combined companies, including losses written off in 
Lothbury Continental Company, is £965,508, as against £827,159 
last year. About 61 per cent. of the increase in depreciation is 
attributable to a more stringent method having been adopted in 
valuing investments which are quoted on German bourses. Under 
present conditions it is impossible to arrive at what is the true value 
of our investments in Germany. Our net revenue this year is, after 
debenture interest and income tax, £51,452, compared with £54,485, 
We have earned 4.30 per cent. (gross) on the ordinary, as against 
4.47 per cent. (gross) last year. 

As to the general situation, the important influences seem to be, 
first, international politics, and, secondly, uncertainty as to the 
effects of the heavy increase in Budget figures and their incidence 
on profits and earnings. My view as to the first is that after many 
unfortunate misunderstandings on both sides Germany and Great 
Britain are now beginning to understand each other. 


As to the second cause'of unrest, viz., the uncertainty of the 
incidence of taxation, I would make a plea to Government spokesmen 
to make up their minds whether they believe in the profit motive in 
economics or the socialistic and communistic theory of the inherent 
wickedness of the profit motive system. If they would do this, we 
might be spared a series of slogans that seems somewhat incongruous. 
“The people of this country will cheerfully carry heavily increased 
tax burdens.” “ No increased profits through or during war.” “ We 
can rely on English investors subscribing large amounts of new 
armament loans.” ‘ Wealth will be heavily taxed.” 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BARRY AND STAINES LINOLEUM, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry and Staines Linoleum, 
pr was held, on the 9th instant, at the offices, 6 Old Bailey, 

don. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bart., chairman, reviewing the principal 
events of 1938, a year of exceptional difficulties, referred to the 
Passing of the building boom, a general though not severe decline 
of trade in this country, and a far more decided decline overseas, 
especially in the United States. No dividend had been received 
from Canada or France, in which latter country economic and indus- 
trial unsettlement had been pronounced. Trade in Czecho-Slovakia 
had come to an abrupt stop. Elsewhere in Europe exchange, 
licence, and quota difficulties had increased. 

He continued: But by far the greatest adverse influence has been 
the general political uneasiness in Europe, which culminated in the 
events of September last. The company, in spite of these facts, 
had almost achieved the previous year’s turnover, and the fall in net 
Profits had been due! mainly to smaller profit margins, the absence 
of the dividends referred to, and writing down of some main raw 
Materials which had fallen in value during the year. The directors, 
after a full review of all facts and figures, recommended the main- 
tenance of last year’s dividend of 124 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, after providing for a bonus to employees and drawing £15,000 
from the carry-forward. This was amply justified by the financial 
strength of the company, especially the completion of the special 
reserve of £100,000, increase in the carry-forward by £20,000 in the 
Previous four years, available for dividend equalisations, and the 
€xpansion of reserves and profit and loss balances by no less than 
£433,000 in the last six years. 

The Kirkcaldy company was co-operating with others in the 
Production, on a large scale, of anti-gas-proofed clothing, which 
would be distributed by British Protective Clothing, Limited, Man- 
chester, and would in every respect be up to Government specifica- 
tion. The Runnymede Rubber Company was extending its activi- 
es, and had provided the flooring for the British Pavilion in the 
New York Exhibition. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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F. FRANCIS & SONS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 10 PER CENT. 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and 
Sons, Limited, was held, on Thursday, 11th May, at Southern 
House, London. 

Mr John Ismay (the chairman), who presided, said: —I would 
like to point out that whilst this is only our second annual general 
meeting as a public company, 1939 is actually the seventieth anni- 
versary of the inception of your business, which was founded origin- 
ally by the father of your two present managing directors, and the 
history of your company shows a steady expansion over the whole 
of this period; and it was due to this continued expansion, both 
of your company and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, The Defiant 
Crown Cork Company, Limited, and The Defiant Enamelled Tile 
Company, Limited, that it was necessary to convert the company 
into a public one, in order to provide the necessary capital to enable 
further factory accommodation and the installation of additional 
plant and machinery to be carried out. These extensions have 
now been completed, and whilst the benefit of part of them are 
reflected in our accounts, in the case of the subsidiary companies, 
owing to delay in delivery of the plant, they did not get into regular 
work until close upon the end of their financial year and, therefore, 
derived no benefit, but actually suffered considerable inconvenience 
during the period under review. 

We have every reason to be satisfied with the results of the 
past year, particularly in view of the exceptionally difficult trading 
conditions, of which you are all aware, due to circumstances over 
which we have no control. In proposing to increase the dividend 
to 10 per cent., we are still only distributing about 75 per cent. 
of the profits available for the ordinary shareholders, earned during 
the year, and we are increasing our carry-forward by nearly £5,000, 
after providing the necessary tax reservations. 


With regard to the future, it is still impossible to forecast what 
may happen, but I am pleased to say that up to date the turnover, 
both for the parent company and the subsidiary companies, shows 
an increase over the corresponding period of the previous year and, 
unless anything untoward happens, we can confidently expect at 
least to maintain the dividend at the present rate. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 11th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (the chairman) said that the immediate 
effect of the fateful events of the past year was only too apparent. 
Confidence and enterprise, so essential to well-being and progress, 
had been undermined. Capital expansion had been negligible, while 
profits and dividends had been restricted and a further general fall 
in the level of market values of securities had resulted. It was 
with satisfaction, therefore, that the Board was able to record the 
maintenance of their income over the past year. That, together 
with the fact that the average fall in the value of securities they 
held had been limited to under 44 per cent., justified the statement 
that their investments were well spread and well selected. 

Their gross revenue amounted to £147,407, an improvement of 
£559. They recommended that a final dividend of 8 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock be paid, making a total dividend for the third 
year in succession of 12 per cent. They were adding £3,760 to the 
carry-forward to bring that figure up to the substantial amount 
of £57,273. 

The sources of their income were much about the same as in the 
past year. Over 60 per cent. of their total revenue was derived 
from fixed interest securities. Almost 624 per cent. of their total 
revenue came from their holdings in the United Kingdom. 

Markets had been so much influenced by political storms that 
quotations hardly reflected the intrinsic merits of a security. Thus 
the opportunities to vary their investments had been few but, when 
practicable, they had reduced their holdings in foreign fields and 
re-invested chiefly in the United Kingdom and in a small way in 
Canada, India and Africa. Their cash balances had increased, so 
that their resources were ample to take advantage of any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.A. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 6, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £13,486,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £32,640,000, and 
£245,000 issued to Sinking Funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, is 
£54,364,000, against £38,634,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(g thousands) 


Revenue Apr. 1,/Apr. 1, Week | Week 
1938, 1939,| ended ended 
to May to May to May to May 


7, 6, > 6, 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


OrDINARY REVENUE 









































Income Tax .......s000 10,358 10,158} 2,948 2,096 
nN ~Siphig abana A : | 3,710, 4,080, "480 | °500 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 6,830) 7,540) 1,500 2,360 
eNO ss lccinin opeihivtsind 1,290, 1,240} 100 40 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... 640 LO 100 470 
Other Inland Rev. 70, 170) 30| ‘70 
Total Inland Rev.... | 22,898 25,178, 5,158 5,536 
Customs  ....sccssceeees | 21,494 24,167, 4,343 4,574 
Excise ........000 ssessee | 10,000 10,362, 700 684 
Total Customs and 
Excise ...cscsseees 31,494 34,529) 5,043 5,258 













PO en egenes 
.O. (Net Receipt) ... 
ones er ee 
eceipts from 


Total Ordinary Rev. 


3,920 3,872} 860 862 
3,700 3,780; 1,200 1,600 
150, 200, ... |... 


| 
275, 267; 213 
739, 6897 


63,176 68,515) 12,481) 13,486 





208 
22 








SELF-BAL. REVENUE 
P.O. and Broadcasting | 6,200 5,870} 900 950 
Se Pare | 69,376 74,385. 13,381| 14,436 














Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure Apr. 1 Apr, 1,) Week | Week 
1938, | 1939, | ended | ended 
ii | May —_ 


» | 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 








fore ria | 

nterest 

of National Debt ... | 38,010) 38,442) 14,422! 14,559 

a toN. Ireland ... 51 555) 257| 277 
suagehientidanbes 288 357) 54 





cher Consol, F 
; und 















Total ............ | 38,812) 39,354) 14,679 14,890 
Supply Services......... 62,454 82,966 12,000, 17,750 
Total Ord. '122320| 26,679) 
oan 6 Expend. |101266 122320) 26,679) 32,640 
EXPENDITURE 
P.O. and Broadcasting 
Votes Cee Cee eeeeeeeseee 5,87 900; 950 


Total ....c.cccece 107466|128190) 27,579) 33,590 





After raising Exchequer balances by 
£68,506 to £2,671,046, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £19,468,000 to 
about £8,342 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


= (£ thousands) 

INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

Bills ... 24,320 | Publ. Dept. Adv. 8,700 

Land Adv. 4,500 | Nat. Certs. 300 
P.O. and Teleg.... 450 


13 
Tithe Act uc. 110 N. At. Shipping... 25 


—— 


28,943 9,475 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to May 6, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ...122,320 | Ordinary Rev. ... 68,515 























Inc. in balances 172 | Gross borr. 54,537 
Less— 

Sinking Funds560 
Net borrowing ... 53,977 
122,492 122,492 

FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millicns) 
Ways and 
Oieeny Means | 
Advances | Total FI 
Date —————_| Float-| *,"0st- 
| | Bank ing | Assets 
Ten- | Tap | Public) _of | De 7 
der | P | Depts.| Eng- 
1938 | land | 

—.! | 560-0 | 218-6, 35-9; 8-0) 885-4, 317-5 
Jan. 14 | 440-0 525°5)| 37-1 cee bata 526°6 
x» 21 | 426°0| 524-1) 37-6 eee 987-5, 561-7 
» 28 | 411°0|517-8| 39+3 eee 968-1) 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0| 520-1) 36-7 oe =| 952-8 556°8 
» ll | 381-0 502°4| 38:8 eee =| 922°2) 541-2 
» 18 | 366-0/| 498-6) 38-9 eee 903-5) 537-5 
» 25 | 351-0/500-0| 40-2 | ... | 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0/509-8/ 40-2 | 6:0 902-0, 450-0 
» Il | 351-0)503-2) 45-9 |) ... | 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0/505-7| 41-8 | ... | 903-5) 547-5 
» 25 | 366:0' 502-2) 43-4) ... | 911°6 545-6 
» 31 892-4* 27°9 | soo | 920°3) ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0/510-8! 34-4 eos =| 932-2) 545-2 
~ 15 394-0) 511-7 | 35-4 | %. | 941-2) 547-2 
» 22 | 402-0 498-0 | 39-1 ee =| 939-1) 537-1 
» 29 ee Siis-a 50-8 tee | 958-5, 549-5 
May 6 | 419-0/ 513-0! 42:1 | 4°5 | 978-6 555-1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
pee? maturities at os: ond of the quarter, it 
im e to separate ten tap issues or to 











ting assets, 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount | Per 
et ae 
2 ott 
Tender al Rate | at 
ve mini- 
Offered) “PP N°°' allotted ° a 
Rate 
~~ 1938 8. d. | 
~~ .° 45-0 | 87:8 | 40-0 10 0:69 29 
19 
Jan. 13 | 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 |10 on! 24 
» 20} 25-0 67°8 23-0 (10 3-54 22 
» 27 | 20-0 63°4 20'0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3) 20°0 67-6 20°0 10 4:76 13 
» 10} 20-0 71-2 20:0 10 1°41 25 
»» 17} 20:0 | 70-1 | 20-0 10 0-64) 15 
» 24| 30:0 | 72-6 | 30°0 10 1°33) 30 
Mar. 3} 40°0 | 83-8 | 40:0 {10 0:48) 27 
» 10| 40:0 | 81:3 | 40°0 10 1:01; 34 
» 17} 40-0 | 73-8 | 40:0 10 1°32) 42 
» 24| 4:0 57:9 45:0 14 7:44 73 
» 31 45-0 55-8 42:0 25 6°72) 71 
Apr. 6)| 35:0 58-0 32-0 (26 2°83 44 
» 14] 30-0 | 51:3 | 30:0 31 2°37) 50 
» 21 | 30:0 | 66-0 | 30:0 26 10-35) 26 
» 28| 30:0 | 63-5 | 30:0 24 3:67; 31 
May 5! 30:0 | 60:7 | 30:0 15 11:77| 37 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
y By applicant’s option. When n 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal leagth is $0 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 


id for each Tuesday, which are 


: 
E 


y sth applications at £99 153. 11d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Mander, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of f week 
were accepted as to about 37 cent. and appli- 
cations at higher prices in f Applications at 
£99 16s. Od. for bills to be paid. for on_ Saturday 
were accepted in full. £30-0 millions of Treasury 
bills are being offered on y 12th. 


8 
5 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | oy 
Sixteen weeks to :— Me 
ecacece | 10,845,101 | 8,133,825 
Ape. 2 1539 Bras 10:073,584 7,555,152 


to: 

23, 1938F ...... | 481,036 360,777 
= is 1930+ ..... | 443,553 332,665 
__Apr. 22, 1939 ......... | 575,282 431,461 


t 5 days only. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 10, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,085,100 

In Circln.... 495,893,566 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities... 287,579,628 
Dept....... 30,266,439 | Other Secs. .. 514,459 
Silver Coin.. 890,813 

Amt. of Fid. 
PE cckics 300,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

148s. 5d. per 


oz. fine) ... 226,160,005 





526,160,005 526,160,005 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
zeege’ capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 114,126,164 
t —— 


AO sheokanns 3,194,781 

Public Deps.* 19,058,604 Other Secs. : 
| -_ Dises., etc... 8,192,135 
| Other Deps. : | Securities... 21,244,518 
Bankers ... 101,356,380 | we 
Other Accs. 36,279,100 | 29,346,653 
——  Notes......... 30,266,439 

137,635,480 | Gold & Silver 
| Ceinciccen 702,609 
174,441,865 | 174,441,865 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| 
| | Compared with 
| Amt 


Both Departments ‘May 10, re ee 
1939 | Last | Last 
| Week | Year 
i } 


495,894 + 437 -+ 13,703 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........+0 





Deposits : Public.......... | 19,059 + 8,570 — 17,537 
Bankers’ ...... | 101,356 — 6,858 + 13,413 
Others ......... 36,279 — 762 + 820 
Total outside liabilities . | 652,588 + 1,388 + 10,400 
Capital and rest .......... |} 17,748 + 15 + 10 


COMBINED ASSETS ee 
Govt. debt and securities | 412,721 + 2,150 + 107239 





Discounts and advances. | 8,102 — 73 + 500 
Other securities ........... | 21,759 — 654 + 2,099 
Silver coin in issue dept. 891 + 27 + 882 





RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
ing department... | 30,969~— 435 — 14,014 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
en >" | 19-7%'— 0:4%'— 9-0° 
r on - | “ea “Sai % 
(6) Gold stocks to de-) | } ™ 


ts and notes | { 
c reserve ratio ”) | 34°8%'— 0:1% —16°1% 


t+ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, ia accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


i 
Gold coin and bullion | 226,863 — 























(£ millions) 
1938 1939 
edits : 5 eens EES Gen 
May | Apr. | Apr. | May | May 
ll 19 | 2 | 3 | 10 
eu seay 
ssue 3 
1 Neues fo circ. 482-2) 485-0) 489-1) 495-5) 495-9 
Notes in - | 
ing dept. ... 44:2} 41-2) 37-1) 30-7! 30-3 
securities .... | 199-7) 298-5) 298-5) 298-7) 298-6 
Other secs. ... | 0:3) 0-7 0-7) 0-5) 0-5 
Silver coin .... 0:0; O-8 0-8 0-9! 0-9 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 226-2) 226-2) 226-2) 226-2 
at s. per f. oz. | 84-96 148-50 148-50 148-42 148-42 
Deposits : 
Public .....+++ 36-6 22:1); 27-0 10-5| 19-0 
Bankers’........ | 87:9 96:5) 91:4 108-2) 101-4 
Others .......6. | 35°5;| 38-8) 37°6| 37-0) 36-3 
Total ......00e. | 160°0) 157-4) 156-0) 155-7) 156-7 
7. ow 105-7; 102-0} 107-2) 111-9 114-1 
Discounts, etc. 7-6 6:7) 62) 8-2) 8-1 
Other ....0000+- 19-4) 24-2) 22-3) 21-9) 21-2 
Total ..sccoeees | 132-7) 132-9) 135-7) 142-0) 143-4 
TESETVE veers | 45°0 ?? 38- 31-4 31-0 
1 7] Bal 36-11 18-7 
‘9)_ 35-4) 35:2) 349) 34-8 
debt is £11,015,100; capital 
stocks in both departmenis te 
cirevlarion, 









2 a eeearnte 











"operat 


PHL. Ze a ee ep . et POR F 
SLY Gaticeeeat ees aabebomeecehenan en a ad _ 
es ie pares ‘ge ERE CRT NGS x Ln 
7 / . a 


Net ihe ae a eee ere 
_ Pere een apnener ene e — -_ 
jaca sama pare we 


ae , ea renee nee are 


i 


as 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Banks of 

Argentine, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Lithuania, 

Norway and Poland, eoasness 5 in The Economist 

of April 29th; Estonia, Greece, Japan, 

sao Netherlands, New pained and Prague, o 
ay 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TTLEMENTS.—({Million Swiss gold 


_ francs of 0.29 grammes) 
; Apr. | Feb. | Mae. | - Apr. 


30, | 28, 30, 
1938 1939 1939 | , 1939 
21: a 38-7 


23:6 18-1 

32-7. 31:0 

| 132: 142-2 140-4 

) Treasury bills . 

Time funds at interest | 57- 

Sundry bills & invests.. | 293- 

Other assets 5° 
LIABILITIES 

Cap. and reserves 

Long-term commitmts : 

(1) Annuity trust ... 153- 
(2) Govt. deposits... 106° 
Short and oe deps. : i 
(a) Ce Ce banks : 
Own account 

For acct. others ... 

(6) Other deposits... 

Sight sepee ons... 
Miscellaneous items . 


3-0 


153-1 153-1 
102-0 102-0 


OM BO AUYWWS Woe 


ISAIS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $ z 
{2 US-F.R. Banks | May | Apr. | May | | 
12, | = | 4 | il, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


and due from Treas. | 10,641 12,717 13,120 13,199 
Total |, ;077 13,102 13,491) 13,568 
7) 364, «360 


(14,305 16.447) 16,795 16,812 
4,133) 4,394, | 4,465) 4,459 
2,480, 3,880 4,080) 4,190 


7s00 9,528 072 9,967 
936 959 


1,361 B03 

9/292 11,057 11,362) 11,447 
us | 309 311 '3tl) 3d 
| 14305) 16,467 ny 16,812 


- 8% '85°2% 853% 


rs |i 15,430 od 15,856 
= 2,851, 2,854 


6,915) 6,904 
627 3,637 


0-2 0-2 
8, 721-9, 721 
| 753-2 7266, 726-4) 726-8 


ARE: 
100 
12,257 13,388 1 ‘Bido 


6,066, 7,515 8,100 8,257 
2,256) 2,585) 2,571 


14,598 $330 ‘S217 ‘33 1608 16,742 
5,235 
5,969 6 2 | 6,576) 6,590 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


ASSETS 


¢ and other coin... 


43°7 


74:7, 75-9 | 
32:8 29-6 | 
258-7 249-5 | 

15 


| 
149-3 149-3 | 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
| May ( 7 “Apr. 
1938 1939 | 1939 
Gold 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20-3 


Res. in foreign currencs. 5: 
Bills and cheques . 5633 ‘47778: 


5859 7 8165- 28518: 6 8252:0 
| 953: 4.1059: -8 1122-3 1218-8 


| 220-7 544°6 624-1, 566-2 | 


Cover of note circulatn. 1°31° » 0:94°%, 0-90°%, 0-93%% 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
| er | Apr. Age. May 


4, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

. | 55,807 87,266 92,267 92,266 
11,090 9,815 11,331 10,629 
774 726 726 726 

| 3,878 3,397 3,362 3,441 
| 1,414 151. «'127'~Ss-293 


3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
40,134 20,577 | 20,577 20,577 


5,575 5,470 5,470 5,470 | 


4, 372 4,685 4,465 4,495 


. | 98 960 120303 124666 125353 
3,771| 3,755 3,899 


21, 233 14,907 17,069 15-427 
3,107, 2,835 3,218 | 


: i 769 
Gold to sight libliicies 8. 5% 62° "7% 63 °3% 63° ‘1% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 27ly milligrams. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—-Miltion ons 
Bey | ge: | Ser | | 


1938 | 1939 1939 | 
16°01 16-03) 16:03 
*57, 5-54 


5°68 
25°98) 16:12, 15-99 
‘50 


tod 
S28 


Su wh 
o 


Re BRE 
me on 


Nw 
=~ 


$2 
Se 


2k, | 1939 


os 


391:5, 338-6 


eo wm 


ie | Age | Age 


1938 | 8 1939 | 1939 | 


501 
47) 


788 
324 


1 143, «167 
114 +131 121 
% 50: 1 % 50 *2% 50 ‘ 1% 


BANK OF apt ete florins 


ip | 18 | 


134-92 


++ | 70° = 75-12) 74°80) 79-40 
Foreign bills ee ee ee eeeeee 1-65 5- 10: 17 12- 22 
Other assets eeeeeeeeeree 52- 70- 71: 1-67 


circulation ... |190-95 196-56|192-57|197- 
and bills...... | 62-65) 75-37 86: "86-09 


“6 117-6 117-5 | 
eT 107°3 | 
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NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 

‘Apr. | Mar. | Apr . 
30, | a | | Age. : 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
84-1) 124-1 124-1 124-4 


70:7; 87-4 103-6 102. 
| 471: 4 505-6 46:5 512.3 


etal reserve: 
aoe coin and bullion 


‘oreign exchange .. 
Ink, ‘bile wts., & secs, 
Advances to Treasury : 
199-6 200-1 
98-1 96-0 


585-4 888-5 823-0 895-¢ 


213-6 178-7. 205-7 187-0 
por 99°0, 99:0 99.9 


| Apr. | ‘Mar, Apr. Apr. 
30, | 31, | 22, | 30, 

1938 | | 1939 

1,824 | 1,916 
389. 438 416 
1,550, 1,771 

2,240 2,229) 2,229 


5,898, | 7,070 
2,649) 1,669 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 


- | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

14, 4, 11, 

| 1939 | 1939 1939 

918-4 918-6 918-7 

6795 699-9 687-3 

oa 438 -6 nh 2 
20-6 120-6 118-0 118 

1041. 6 1039: o 1038 - 3 1038. 3 


2166: 8'2199- 42253°6 22158 

Deposits : Govern meat 341-9 367:5, 389-4 437°5 
Bankers’ 674:1 655°3 651°5 624-7 

27:1 29-0, 36:1 38:3 

54:0 163-1) 190-2 185-4 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Milli Aid 
~~) Feb. {A r. 
18, | ‘e . | 
1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
18,306 18,351 —— 18,414 


1,233, 1,216 1,106 1,271 
10,573 10,491 11,825 11,769 
1,743 1,646 1,629 1,629 


4,699, 4,735, 4,648 4,654 


Treasury......sc0see | 5,589 5,589 5,589 5,589 
Secs. and 2,175, 1,794 2,413, 2,413 


Notes in circulation ... | 33,982 34,672 39,555 39,201 
sight liabilities... | 13,705, 13,439, 10,827 10,308 
Long-term liabilities... | 3,872, 3,942| 4,767 5,657 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


> 
1938 
22°58; 

5-65, 7°73, 7°54 
2-50... | ... 
12°56 15-84 14°37 


‘70, 18°58, 16°33 
13:93 6°44 5°36 

§-82, 19-80 
2-72, 3-81 


seves se-1sr-onse-a% 7 Yo 
! 


ties to = 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
ee ees ae eo pr. | Apr. | May 
29, 
1939 | 1939 


600°6 607°2 
Ts es 


49°8 

146°6 145. 5 

415-7 415°0 
12-8, 12:9 

152-9) 143°1 
51-2) 51:7 


3-6)1041 +5) 959° ; 
332 8) 449°2 


324:3) 346° 
423-6 567-0) 502-8| 495:0 


a 


29, 6, 
‘9 70° 


SPCR ROH eee eeee 
Foreign eeeeee 
Posouats, ote, cvesides 

eeeeeeereseseooe 
eeeeeereseeeeee 


1747°8 
1238-9 9 12368 
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BANK CLEARINGS 














LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
‘ Week ended te from 
Month of April |_ Wednesday — Te 
May 11, seeatiin 10,| May 11, | May 10, 
= 1939 pe 1938 i 1939 1938") 1939 
a neaumntlislinastaietielicmaadintiterhdaetinitiirabintie tarientnenmocton 
ber of 
ee ait 8 23 o, 6 6 110 109 
J . [2,565,517 2,343,883 — 4-7) 792,060, 557,148 12,374,782 11,170,172 
Metropolitan... | 168,631) 161,825, + 0-1| 40,083) 42,499, '787,352) "757,151 
COUMATY cccseeee : | 299,360, 293,007, + 2-1) 86,724, 88,546) 1,385,232, 1,362,325 
Total cesses 598, soea96.715|- 3: 7 918,867) 688,193 14,547,366 13,289,648 





~~ "'¢ Based on clearings per working day. + Amended figures. 


























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 

Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of April Saturday | January 1 to 
May 7, | May 6,| Ma 7,| May 6 
1938 | 1939 [Changet| "1938 | | 1939") 1938 "| 1939” 
cane ae dine tactai inedible eleeiial 

| 

™ of working | 
days :— 24 23 % 6 6 108 | 107 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,051 | 9,054 + 4-4| 3,197) 3,120 45,089 ' 44,432 
BRADFORD ... | 3,623 | 3,382 — 2-6| 833! 971 | 15,444/ 15,545 
BRISTOL....... | 4,921 | 4,865 + 3-2) 1,547 | 1,513 23,429 23,625 
valaaiesll .| 3,435 | 3,214 — 2:3| 897) 16,251 15,070 
esagiiaiad | 4113 | 4,035 + 2-4] 1,201 | 987) 19,326 19,365 
LEICESTER a 2,898 + 4:7| 792 797 13,301 + =13,201 
LIVERPOOL ... | 19,737 | 19,449 + 2-8 | 5,741 5,521 98,990 90,588 
MANCHESTER | 38,201 | 38,600 + 5-3/1 12,202 181,943 176,646 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,374 | 5,744 — 6:0 | 2,100 1,824 29,685 28,290 
NOTTINGHAM 2,043 | 1,966 + 0-4) 632 674 | 9,740 9,247 
SHEFFIELD . | 4,551 | 4,232 — 3-0 | 1,784 | 1,737 | 22,000 20,313 
Total : 11 Towne | 98,936 | 97,439 + 2:8 30,803 30,230 475,198 456,322 
DUBLIN ......... | | 4,989 | 6,931 107,082$ 115,762¢ 


¢ Based on clearings per working day. 


e 18 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
| > ae) | May 6, 6, | May 8 | | May 9, May 10, ‘May ll, 
1939 c 1939 pe 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 
Bank ( % % % % % % % 
rom 2 % June 2 2 
ovcoseceses esevece 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs,” draits Ujg-1 | 34-136 | 3 =| Myp—34 | Seis e 38 
3 months’ do.” s..+., it Mig | Sere | Mig-34 | Selig 5g 
4 months’ do. ...... 13;6-114 156-1 | 7g-1516 | 116 34 134 | W634 
6 months’ do. ...... 1 54-2" 112-134 | 1ig-1)2 | 124-119 Tg-11g | 7e-11g | 7g-Llg 
Discount Treasury Bills 
7 seatatan ine 7 34-1316 34 1lig—34| 5g 5g 1g 
MOMEIHS’ ......000008 1lz9 Wig | 3q—13yg§ | Ljg—3q | 5g—Lyjg 5g 5g 
Loans—Day-to-day... | lp-1 lp=1 ign) lol | lpel 1p-1 lp] 
GRO sicsinoncisie sores | Igel lo] lo] a | lo~] lo-1 lo] 
‘ it allwncs.: Bk. lp lp 19 lpg 1g 1g 1g 
scount houses at call lg lp lp lg lg lg lg 
At notice .......... vewse 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 





Comparison with previous weeks 














Bank Bill: Trade Bill 
's od s 
3 Months | 4 Months \6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
., 1939 % % % % % % 9 
April 13... | lod | Blp-15g | 134-173 | 2-21g| 3-3lq | 314-334 S14 
» 20 ae | Wed ter die i 2lg-212 | 3-312 | 34-312 | 32-4 
MS 27) ww. | ld 1 24 3-3i9 314-31 | 3lo-4 
y 4 ... | lel 1-1 ‘e 13g2124 1342 3-3'2 | 31g-3lo | 3lp-4 
» IL. | Ipd 5g Mjg—3q | 7g—1lg 3-312 | 


314-319 | 31p-4 





NEW YORK 
Nong Lying Trust Company cab‘es the following money and exchange rates in 
MRE AP Ae Aes May Ma 
Gal money . Wigs . ? . . - ‘e 
Bank LD scsipesbacdicasdisinelcie lly ll, 1) 11g lg 1g 


co. 

Members — dys. 1 1 i 1 1 i 

a. : . . . . 
dys. 1 # ¥ 4 t 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(2) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 








- 


Par of | May 5, | May 6, | Mays, | May 9, | May 10, May 11, 
j | s 4 19 
as ae | 1939 | 1939" | 1939 | 1939 | 1939" | 1939 
Bae ee ST ete ' —— 
$4:86234:68- 4:68-  4-68- 468-4 68- 4: 681¢— 
6814 6814 6814 681, 6814 33 
4: 062s 4 10- 4:70- 4-T0-/4-70- 14-695¢~ 14-6985, 
5" 7012 7019) 7010 7010 7014 7014 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 '1765g-7g- 1765¢-7g° 1765p-75. 1765p-7g. 1765p-12 1765-79 
Brussels, Bei ...) 35-00a siete ioe 27-49-52 27-49-51 27-49-52 27 49-55 
8 6 ro" 887g-891887%g- = 8874- 
Milan, L....... | 92°46 8919) 891g 
| 98-971 | 88-971 | 88-971 | 88-971 | 88-971" 88-971 
Zaricin, i 





New York, $.. 
Montreal, $... 


25-2219 20: 83-87 20-84-86 20-82-86 20 - 83-85 20-80-85 /20 -81-85 
thens, Dr... 375 | 540-555 540-555) 540-555) 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12+107 8 rated oe coat = — a aa” s wee 8°7112- 


; 74 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 a 65-68 11: saat vo 65-68 11 65-66 1 65-66 11- 65-68 
Registered 


Marks c 62)>-6712 62-67 611-6619 61-66 61-66 | 60-65 

Br. India Rup. | t18d.  (172932— 172939— 1 72932— —1729s2— | 172939— = :172930— 
3lz9 313 2 31z9! 3129! 31z9 31 lao 

Hong Kong, $| Tt... 1459-73 aes 145973 | 1453-7, | 1455-75, 1411 1 
16 

Shanghai, $... oe 812] 8-819 | 8-819 | 8-812] 8-812) | 8-8lol 

Rio, Mil ...... $5 -899d.. aene 213jg% | 23g* =| 234% =| 23g*® =| 23 q* 

20°12— 20°-11- 20-°15- 20: i8- 20: 20- 20: 22- 


B. Aires, $ ... | 11°454 | 24¢ 21g 24g 28g 30g) 28g 
17-13h 17: 134° 17- 13h° 17°13h | 17-13h | 17: 13h" 

Valparaiso, §$.. 40 | 117e(2) | 1NFe(d) | :117e(l) | :117e(l) | 117e(2) | 117eCi) 
Montevideo, $ t5ld. | 18-19 18-19 | 18-19 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 

Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 241l2- ar 241>—- 241>— 2412- 2434- 

251] 5Slol lol 251] 25 lol 25341 

. | Unq’t’d Ung'd Unq’t’d Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t'd 
anila, 7 66d.) 2514-34 25lg—3q | 251qg—3q | 251g—3q | 2514-34 | 25lg-—5q 
Moscow, Rbis. on 24:‘81—-  24°81—  24:81—  24:°81— 24: 8159— 24-815- 
| 811g 813g —s B3gi = BANgl_—sBASgi =— 8184 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Rien, Valparaiso (99 days). * Sellers. +t Pence: 
per unit of local” currency. +} Par 8-235l32 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export’”’ rate. (g) rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


z 
; 


(0) Other Exchanges _ 












Par of May5, | May 10 May 11 
> ’ > 
London on Exch. 1939” 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. .....s. | 193-23 | 22612-227 | 2261-227 | 2261-227 
: %g 25-221 4214%m | 4213*m 4214*m 
Madrid, Pt. eeeeeeeeeseenee +2 42: 45; 42: 45) 42°45; 
Lisbon, Bee. ccccccccccee | 220 110-1101 | 110-11019 110-11019 
Budapest, Pen. ......++- 27:82 2359-241g 2334-2414 2334-2414 
Prague, Ke. — cceseceseees $164!2§ 136* 13619* 1365,* 
Danzig, Gul. ...ccceseeee 25-00 2434-2514 2434-2514 2434-2514 
Warsaw, Zl....... pemseoatin 48 -38 24354-2514 2434-2514 2434-2514 
Riga, Lat.  ..ccccccccceces 252212 2434-2534 2434-2534 2434-2534 
Bucharest, Lei............ | 813°8 — o ay 
Istanbul, Pst. ....s.e00e0. | 110 { 590K wh ott 
Belgrade, Din...... coe | 246°32 205-21 05-21 - 
— eo, : | 48-66 2717-2819 2717-2819 271>~2812 
Sofia, Lev. ... 673 66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr. 18°159 1734-1834 1754-1854 1734-1854 
Oslo, Kr. .....s000e 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. .. 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. 97lo 975g—5g 973g—5g 9759-53 
Kobe, Yen ..... 24:°584. 13 eas 1315;6-14ljg | 1315;6-141i6 
Singapore, S os 28d 2754-28 2734-28 2734-28 
Batavia, F. ..... 12-11 8-73-77 8-68-72 8-70-73 
kok, Baht ......+-- $21 -82d. 221lis-516 221i6-516 22116516 





” Usance : TT. except “Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197: 105; since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (;) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. (m) O 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 








} ] 
| May 5, May 6, | May8 | May9, | May 10, | May 11, 



































on 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 

anne Peré | Ferg | erg | Perg | Perg | Perg 
| ama Se tas igi a. 1% 

qeeutasieniginaaantinnanatd . | 

(o) | () | () (p) | (p) | (p) 

. 1 Month Serle | Sg-lo | Sg-lg | Io-3g | Ie5g | lode 
New York 2/20, Miele Mie-1hie | Mel 1=7g | 1519-1516 | 159-1516 
cent 13 P| abg-Lig | 184-15g MW e-1%6 171e-15i6 | 15g-12q | 176-1516 

| @ | @ |.@ |_@ |_@ |_@ 

Month Par-lig Parclig Par-lg Par-116 Paris Par-lig 

, francs Ig—lq | Si6-516 e-l4 | Se-16 | Jeng e-14 

1 a8 { | Sie-Tie | Selo | Sie-"e | Siete | Siete | Sie-3s 

(po) | () | (e) (p) () | () 

Teg | Sale | Saml2 | Sankey | Sq-lg Bg lg 

Amsterdam, lle] 11g—3g | 13g-7g 13g-7g | Alg-3q | 11g—2q 
cent. 21g-134 | 2-Llg | 1%g-15g  17%g-15g | 154-114 | 134-114 

(d) @ | @ (dq) | @) (d) 

11-15 10-14 | 913 48 | 48 5-8 

Brussels, 20-25 20-24 15-20 1418 | 11-15 = =:12-16 
31-35 30-35 | 27-32 | 21-26 | 18-22 | 20-25 
oo |. |o | wl @ | wm. 

Blo-11g | Blg-Llg | 31g-Hq | 312-112 | 1 2-1 

Geneva, 2 64. | 64 | 51-312! 64 | 42 
mis . 86 86 8-6 | 712-512 | etpdie 2 | 62-412 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Se eet ae wa tanein 
Saar yy ta ah eed AREER 


NEW YORK 


| May 4, May 5, | Ma 
| 1939 (1939 1939 | 


ee, 


bes stare, bie ae 
May 6, | May 8, ce pS 


1939 1939 | 


} 
| 


| 4671%9 4672132 | 4671932 | 4671952 | 4672150 | 4672159 


‘se | 4681, 


 4681ig | 468 =| 468 ig | 

2-64\rg| 2°64%3 | 2-6415z6 64 16 2-641d¢ 

17° ‘0 {17- "021g 17° 0217, \17-02lg |17-O02le 
22-4612 22-4612 22 480 


52614 | 5-2614 | 5-2614 pel 
if 40-13 40: 7,969,903 45,516 


468), | ene | n° 


| 468116 


2 40°13, 
53-53 53-59 
20:90 20-90 
23-52 23-52 
24-12 (24-12 
0-85%, | 0-857% | 
99-545 99-590 |990 
27-31 (27-31 
16-12 16- 


|29- 
> 


| an . - ee See 
* Including other countries. 


| 430,360 
_ 671,595 40,327 Unive States 


78,501, 3,109 | Total* 


Week ended May 11, 1939 


Exports te 7 


| Bullion | Coin 


— 


3 
6,016,982: | hes 
264,588 21624 
70,544 
28 454 30,789 


15,750 
“9,065 9 » 532 
15,968)... 


084 ... 
18,420 50 
| United States 8,890 50 


44,652) 43,760 
= 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


patpanienrieenteensoeneesy 


| 


Average Weekly Balance | 


| Barclays | | 
April, 1939 Bank 


pare] 


Coin, bank notes and 


(000’s omitted) 
r oe ee 


| 


District’ Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins Midland National ao 
| Limited ‘and Co. Limited 


Mills | Bank | 


oe Pee (eee ed 


Assets a elelele |e 


balances with the Bank 


of England 44,541 | 1,797 | 


Balances with and cheques 

in course of collection 

on other Banks in Great 

Britain and Ireland ...... | 12,252 . 
Items in transit saa 
Money at call and short 

notice 23,545 eS 
Bills discounted .............. | 45,501 
Investments 96,886 7,330 | 
Advances to customers 

and other accounts 203,785 | 11,400 
Liabilities of customers for 

for acceptances, endorse- 

15,944 845 

Bank premises account ... 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 


Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 


The British Burmah Petro Petroleum Com- 
a for April, 1939, 50,875 


Attock Oil Co., Ltd.—Controlled output, 
April, 1939, was 58,962 barrels. 


7,434 412 | 


7,998 | 2,998 | 42,210 | 9,629 


— eT 3567 2,791 | 12,915 


7 | 696 


py — | pa 4,975 | 21,896 
3,567 | 45,712 
29° 75 9,792 10782 | 31,377 | 116,264 


| 
30,309 | 10,236 | 167,251 | 47,204 | 213,544 


| 
| 
| 
| 


7,525 | 3,288 | 38,056 7,524 | 18,849 
1,621 740 | 7,501 2,794 | 9,739 


von fee 
(91,335 | 35,340 | 440,762 | 110,557 


15,159 
12,410 


447,225 
18,849 


Ltd.—The output of crude oil oil of of the Pent? 
Group for April, 1939, was 46,396 tons. 


The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd.—Total for week ended Ma 
1939, 1,266,615 barrels Ae, 

Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 


Total output’ week ‘ended. May 
1939, 
20,830 barrels. ° 


Bank Bank Bank 
and Co. Limited Limited | Limited Limited | Bank 


| 
National West- | Williams 
| minster | Deacon’s 
Bank 


| 


Bank 
| Limit ed Limited | | Limited 


Ee ene 


ce eg 


| 
32,740 | 33,275 y | 228,961 
396 | 6,935; 8,858 1,853 


4,070 | 15,791 | 26,040 5,633 
1,470 | 21,385 | 27,682 519 
14,291 | 79,703 | 106,624 | 11,315 


16,570 | 143,508 | 134,007 | 14,708 — 


562 | 9,009 | 22,619 1,940 | 
7,417 5,118 


319,002 | 367,216 | 40,824 2,421,467 


11-21 ‘21 | 10-55 | 10-63, 
ee ee ene 


9,479 1,875 | 78,197 
8,500 ‘900 | 60,587 


292,014 | 325, 36,109 |2,154,804 
940 | 126,161 
na oe | LAS 


300 


ee Petroleum © enor mr 
mpany, Ltd.—Output for week en 
May 6, 1939, 58,561 barrels; output for 


deliveries for 
April, — 233,000 barrels ; oil, 246, 973 


Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—Total output 
of the company and its subsidiaries during 
April, 1939, 187,27 1 barrels, or approxi- 
mately 26,753 tons. 








532 


199 


000 
710 


61 


5 
3 


5 
9 
9 


Noe 


p™N IT Oo 
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Investment 





















































TRANSPORT RECEIPTS LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS rire 
| Gross Receints, | Aauregate Grow 1 saan | Agareyate Grom Receipts, — F cement be 
i — Week endi 6, 1939 ‘sgoladiad | ee 
fi i i . Teak 43 cea en 39, before oon nn 25,556 100 |  24s%900 
i} e i) a ' HE ye L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .....ss00. «+ | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. rec receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ oa 28, 732, 
Rae [Fog | re L.P.T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling | Stsass | + 255,000 








| a London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 4 1938 . } 42, 2,120,179 | + 7 + 742, 142,250 


443 47 262) ad 1,175 | 7,717 8,620 5,029\ rr 21,366 





























svete 779) 1209 7,530 8140, 5,186 15,352 203862 | = QVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
sexe! 275| 310 231, 541 sie | 5,045 6,108 4,687 10,795| 15,840 INDIAN 
277 pe #36) 4.949) 5,642 - 10,340, 15,289 
92 477 $490 3,493 2,108) 5,601, 8,831 Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
186| 215! 106 321 on 2,067, 5,525, 8,715 é for Week Receipts 
ame ————_————$}| wu“ 
| 281) 52, 20 72| 353/5,027\1,091 602| 1,693 6,720 x 
57, 23, 80, 360 5,002 1,041, 616 = 6,659 ” 1939 | +or— | 1939 | rare 
Cet a Bt i ee a . a tO eT lh 
* ce ___lasee 1024 sideuuhe 821, leseselaness 12426 31, 738) 52,757 | Bengal&N. Western | 3 |Apr. 20 $10:04,1181—1. 92, + aod 20,19,542,— 4,39,211 
SUED ccovesoaatenins (1173, 1094 645 1739 2,912) 20671 j18a87 12,567 30,854 51,525 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 3 20 $31,52,000 +3,94,967| 60,27,000 + 4,74,677 
[lade L Maamasien | 3| 39 (255500) "use nesazmel $29 
cecsinsinssinissiciieicasia Mec elciplamei mii. . ep setae cations $ ° soe ss + 84, i+ 
(a) Week ended May B S. Indian .............. 3 20; $14,53,012 —1,51,795| 30,05,011|— 77,060 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS + 10 days. 
(000’s omitted) CANADIAN 
Great 1939 8 ss oe ; 
| L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | western | Souter Canadian National .. | 18 | May 7 3316170 + 386,795! 59,165,913|-+ 888,901 \ 
Canadian Pacific...... | 18 | 7|__ 2,502,000| + 105,000 41,961,000|— 1,016,000 | 
Cumulative Figures | £ | #£ | ££ | L£ sean : jap : i E 
Gross decrease, first 1938, over & & £ 4 + 9 days 
first = 1937 soc issid’ 1936, — 780 — 638 — 318 — 10 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
over second half 1937 .,.......-.. — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 |-— 54 ee ee ee 
Gross dec frst half 1939, Antofagasta ..........+ 18 May 7 £11,370 — 1,920 246,350/— 65,030 
Is weeks 10 May 7, 1999... | —~ 504 | — 551 |— 116 |— 61 | Argentine NB | 44) 6 { Hse t 45.000 SetaRel Aare 
eekly F ; $1,603,000 + 172,000, 63,936,000 — 221,000 
Av. euste damien Ist ist half 1939 | —28:00 | —30:°61 | — 6:44 | — 3-38 B.A. and Pacific...... | 44 | 6 *£99.442 + 10,670 3,966,257\— 13,711 


Laven week compared with 1998...) + 34 )+ 2 |+ 30 |+ 7 B.A. Central ......... | 43 Apr. 22 _ $72,000 — 27,700 4,271,800'— 697,000 


Latest week compared with average , |S $2,384,000 + 18,000 104,719,000 — 4,299,000 
1987-50 or errvreserrresserreesorsseres -'— 156 '— 191 - W'i- B.A. Gt. Southern... | 44 ‘teed 6, * 147,891 + oll? ies a 266,686 
| 000 + + 231 
IRISH RAILWAY _TRAFFICS ce |) Th ere S518 20seate + 14330 
° } + > 
Central Argentine ... | 44 © 4 *£124,302 + 24,860 5,287,456 — 140,640 


Gross ag 5" 1939. ended an Receipts 





193,997|+ 14,031 7,209, 481 + 306,682 
y ; 365000) _ 000 > | +. > 
a wns ee ae) wo od ‘rhteees. aioe peinose + desea 
exican Way... r. 400! +- 489, + ’ 
| | Total | Pass. | | Total Nitrate .........000000 17| 30| ° at£5.353|— 4,741 43,471.— 19,658 
oe ot United of Havana ... ” | 44 ‘May 6 29,439 + 8,947 1,063,041\— 64,964 
& Co, Down— | * Converte d at av at . official rate 16 16°12 Os to t Recei ats in “Argeatin: 
SE neenssconiies ecco 29 | OF | 24 | 82:7 | 7:9 | 40-6 | pesos, ered at erase Converted at official rate. & , eietee is Ubasauee 
ont aciahanbcnstbiniaa ih weteal 1:9 0:4 2:3 32:9 7:8 40°7 currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (f) Nine days. 
FOE csccntiiiusin seccccecces] 6 Od 7-8 | 16-9 | 154:9 | 156-0 | 310-9 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
1999.......00000 acsesnet Oe 10:4 19-8 | 158-0 | 179-0 | 337-0 Sj 
Be ciceimicie eRe 35:0 | 40:7 75°7 | 542:7 | 725-7 1268-4 Transit Receipts...... | 17 | Apr. x0 | +250,100|— 23,100| _3,109,600/— 216,800 
1939. osccces ipiapahanintil 35-0 | 45-6 | 80-6 | 536-7 | 737-4 (1274-1 ee ee $ 10 days. 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 




























































[in| _| 
Int. *Int. *Int. Pay- | Pre 
Co Pay- | Prev. Total Company \ i | Total | | 4 rev. 
mpany betel Total| 4 Year Company +Pinal ft | able i Y 
RAILWAYS | ee ae a, ee on ae E % < 3 tk WE ~ 
Nitrate Railways ...... ase “ Placer Developmt. ... |60 cts*| ws June 10/60 cts* Imp. Continental Gas | 6t | 10 i ae 
South Indian ......... 21* Scot. Australian Mng. | _ ... eee Indi ite Invest. | ; 12 | June8 1312 
West India Portuguese 33g Sons of Gwalia .. 20¢ | 50 ‘June 22; 60 Jersey Trust siti died | Blof 634) ... | 6leg 
Be of RANKS INDUSTRIALS" ai | hin - er yee age. See Leeaett s5, | June 1) 38 
Oo ndon . Machi be «. |June obte yo 2 eee 2219 
America ...... . = - , | Malkin Tiles ......... 5¢ | 10 May 30 20 
Rehetlands Bank eR." MM cain Geesenedges 3izt} 6 15 ere et a i | oe 
oy f iscuit ... owes 2 on 4 
rel NSURANCE ee Asccated Equipment | $2i*| ... | | Met. Industrial Dwells| $3")... | 1. | . 
clesiastical I Atlas Steel .........++ 15* |... . Properties ....... : 
Pionest Life eee oe 5 | $5* Moss Gear .........0. 3 
evccee eee | 2 ose 
Alliance T. oe Nelson Financial T: 214° | $30 —_ 15 ae 
Amalgamate Niddine Coal ......... dns une 1 $15 
Anglo- reali Northern Amer. Tst. 6*| ... June 1 6* 
Bradwall Rubber add Osborn (Samuel) ...... BM ose | ans 219% 
ubwa Tea ..,...... Parkland Mnfg. ...... 5t| 72]... 10 
- Tea & Lands .. Phipps (P.) .....-.+00++ $5*| ... June 14 $5* 
Gaiteith Rubber pe io Rentals ......... 3*| ... June 1) 3° 
OB vnsicbdohes j 
Henzed Rubber sei ho acs PT 1 ale} 3«—s- Gamemerdown Trast | 2is"| ... [Fume 2) 2ic%  «—«_—«_— PROGNERB. 0000002050. 
Rubber -| 10%! 20 | ... | 6®  } &£Cane Asbestos ord.... | 13)ef) 1710; ... $| 15 = Kouls-Koyce............ 
Imperial Cenc Tea 
guinea Valley Tea ... 
an Devan Tea ... 
Nene Tee staked r 
Patini'Tea en ea 
Peacock, ¢ Rubber 
Pelmadulla i 





| 
mo. t . | m& fies etl “Sin Sek hecamiere |. | at | 20 01 lw |lCU2SStéC Mie Emerstore ...... "be wa ae 
MINING “""” British Industrs. (3rd) | $4-2| ... | May 9. $5-2 
Boulder New British Fixed isd |<. [jume 15) -.. 
Perseverance gritish Fixed ... | $1) ne 15)... 






9 free of income tax. an Tenses 2/6 
nn Oe eed 1056500 noe ee 











Dev, 
Kenya Golds 255,169 gross, (2) ‘Paid on larger capital, Free of 
Mount Lyell Mng. ... os tax. (s) rea am paid os ae income tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Wh 
made ove definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield inchades any ae — on engnens a stocks —~ segecmable at or before a Contain date the final 

te oO yment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earlies' when above : return ordinary stocks shares j 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares 
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«i i] 7 ; 
Year 1939 Last two Price, | « | I | 
1to || Dpjiwidends , “8 Yi Last two Pr: 
May 10, Name of Security aw ¢ a| Marto Dividends || i Ree | x de! Viel? 
inclusive e sa ® ~ 1939 . 4 Name of Security i 40 | May 10 
ik | Low || @) @& © — Hl | ® | | 1933 5° 1939 
} ' ° c i 
a _et_ ji} % be ss % | a | 
eo | ® | | | £s. dj eo at anes fous eecateenis _ 
‘42 | Nil John £11) 40/-  +1/3 
itt! Yara | Le | Nile |} U. States Steel $100," || 93912 (+93) “x ?) | Miacaltaneour—con fo ¢ 
$53'| 209 | 7b a£ 24/- | +64. 719 0 , s 5) Gauianer Ura, Ord. 41 534 + 3g 5 20 
? | i9/- 4a see | 20/— | +6d | il ¢| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-. = 29 4 1lod Nil 
mi |19/- || fa wo} 20e | (5 0 0! 12 Nil ¢|) Gen. Refract’s 10/=... | 79 +94 Nil 
243 | 21/- | 3g As BS) cy | 2 3 15 a!) Gestetner (D)(5/-)... | 263 712 5 
si- | 589 | 1c Yarrow & Co. £1 -.. on | te | J Of ee) ! 1b Harri Diil 75-| ; 
everccces |} S§5/— | + 
| | id saatelas eens 4 2126 Hawker Sddei Gi) | 196 ixian ? 
4/412} 2/3 Nil | Nil |] Bleachers £1 ......... | 3/tlg| +3d | Nil 7 ¢ Imp. Airwa Ps 1? 5 
5/6 | 2/1%2\| Nil £1... |} 3/1012, ... | Nil if 32, t 3 S bi tem. Cheae OAL. | 289 —-3d 417 5 
4/9 38 = Brit. Ce. Ord. 10/-... | tt | +34; Nil | ¢) Nil ¢ = Smelting Ti at + 6d 32 0 
$$}. | 30/7%|| 100 j 2] $26 170 ip6 SS o || aaols| g6l8,|| 1732.08) 132428 tmp. Tobacco Le oie fhe 317 ot 
FH 226 bse) 22 Gouraulde £1... ' 23 7 tit sas Sl 13/Lig 9/1 5 al a {ncernational TeeSi- | 119:| 194| aa 2 
i : f i a er nil 1 : > 
4/3) 8 |x Nit 1 | 2101) +34) Na | 17/6 | “9 |} 10 Nat ¢ een 110! Ftd NH 
a3 Cr tae t 1 | ait + Sie 23 OF] de | 22.1 2° ‘ ibis 44419)... 9 1 0 
tA Nil 1] 89) | Nil | 63/412 s0/-" 15 a 2nd N M Marks & Spe,’ Aes: i | tie) 3 9-8 
P - } ' 
wi- | 347! || 10 1. || 38/- | ..| 5 5 01 35/6 | Son. 22 a| 985 $| Phillipe (Godieeyy <i |'sa7n, i tH% 2,9 8 
oe ae 3 ¢ £1. Sol- | - 1/3 | 238 an 21/6 } gre 13,2) pinchin Johnson 10/- 23.9 “5339 
- } JF & IV OF Valeoncers £1 .....-.++ -—7| 1 1 1 5 . . 
weal a=) 40, Aer) Mel vi| af o| Bae] Bee] 2s Oys Retimoae. Fe as “ns 8 i 
g1/3| 709 |) Ipc eft... | 806/416) 219 Of oie] 13.) Ws 8 2284) Ranks Ord Sin... | 16/6 the 
23/179 || § e .T)S/-. | 189) ... | 5 610] I | ge 5 al 10°5 Seas (J) Ord do ibe 23 3 
4i/~ | 32/- 3 & Phillips £1 |/37/6xd +1/6) 6 13 3 || 11/3 | 7/9 4 ¢) }2tec! Smehfld. Arg. Mei Fant i8a) 3's 8 
oe Cece Light, Bae | | 983 4] Sh9, | Sord || 220] 1212) Spillers Ord. £1... 5811p +Tod 5 3 0 
ght, 2} 24/6 Ni Nil | Swed. Match. i 25 25/71; 1, F 
g) | set] ae Fs $11% +19 | 45 1) 639 | Ssiate|| eal 14 b Tate and Lyle rote ae 
302) 30- | 2 6 i} 2-| < | 419 0! Gee | 35 || a 8 5 al Tob Sere Ora ci | 35 1h3 4 2 8 
33/9, | 3 3lea wee || 32/= -- | 413 3) 389 5/3 35 cl 25 ‘ Tintes See 10/- 339 +311. 7 8 O 
aoe | 3s diy sig) ist 28 $i mel ge | ed) eg Reeds otea 2h: 3 8S 
27/412) 22/9 b| 2ipall Edmundsons £1 ...... 2i-| ... | 5 0 or 55 | Soo || med 198 bet Mates tt. || a03 laine 213 8 
Bisa! 33" | 3G fb Lend Amziee fix | 203/ | $'¢ 9) 53 we") Te Mao Wipe Mindeet 22 7 § $8 
a ss. Elec. £1.. >| . | 35/3 | 26, 2 a eee rs.De 276| .. | 8 7 0 
Sle ae 3 a | El | 46/3 | | 5 310 38/9 31/- | a 7 en teapeled £1 313xd +1/55' 6 8 O 
38/712 | 34/- Qloa| 51 fi 36/1012) + Ted 4 7 0|| 65/3 | 55/- | 15 worth Ord. 5/-.. 626xd i2-) 5 4 0 
32/3 | 28/6 2lga| 412 6)! North-East. Elec. 28/6 418 7 “| 
Be Be | bf sds Aa | 23) < | SH | an | 
i b a ne Elec. / ee 3 i ' ity ! 
x8 33 2ipa 5125 Scottish Power £1 a 33,9 ea | 414 10 | Blt, aot | - 5 95 ¢ Achenti Goldiielde 4 $63 3 9 5 15 °. 
v6 @ 65 » e i= | 69/- | 56/3 6lga| 1334 6 Cons. Glds.of S. Af. £1, 626 +312 6 8 O 
23/11 1614 1476 || 95 a 95° 10/- 155g +14 | 6 3 O 
id Bey 24a) 2 b/Gasl. &C £1...... | 21/6 +6d/ 5 4 0) gs | 65:0 /| 30 @ Nil 6 De Beers (Def.) £212 675 +36 1018 0 
1264 | 4 a} 6 5 Imp. Cont, Stk. ...... 114loxd or 814 0 | 48/514) 36/412\) 20 ¢| 15 c¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1... - 439 +39 617 3 
a7 708 | ea] 2% b)| Newe.-on-Tyne £1... || 206 | ... | 5 410) 4i/- "| 33/112| I11gq\ 11145 Randfontein £1 ...... 76 +7iod 12 0 0 
Th ace a Pobbemteeeeege [2 |7° | So 9) tee) tel Seed) a mie di | ere Fae ° 
39 2| 38/12 |) 32tec} 15 el] Albion MotorsOrd. £1) 46/3 |... | 6 910°) y7/71p| 14/4ie|| 10 A 10 a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- | 159 +94 6 6 0 
37, aR +5 | t2l2 @|| Assoc, Equip. Ord. £1 || 33/9 +1/3) 4 9 OF) 4219°| ‘1014 || 75 @ 75 6 Sub Nigel 10/-...... 105g, +19 | 7 1 0 
are | eae 50 ¢| 30 ¢j| Austin 5/- ............ 31/3 +10led 416 0} “gig {| 7° || 2/6 a 5/6 6 UnionCp. 12/6fypd. 7s 5 > 3 
Me] aS || Nile 10. ¢] Birm. Smit. Arms £i.. || 28/- | +19 7 3 0) 666) 43; Na “| Na we Whwetersrandio/-| Sie | 4% Nil 
aoiite| 22 663 5 33} @ EP cocampsneves 18/9xd) +44) 5 6 3) 33-1 7 || 10 ¢ Nil ¢ WilunaGold £1..... 7/6 Nil 
yaa) 15/3 5 ¢ 5 ell Ford Motors £1...... |17/6xd +1/7lz, 5 14 0 | ce _ 
wie s1/10te 12126 21a\| Lucas, i U).ccccoove |] 57/6 | ‘se 5 2 ° 
ae a “ ‘ = : Morris Moms tls |30/-xd) +33 3 10 0} NEW ISSUE PRICES 
i 5 aj| Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... || 45/- +7ied) 818 07 ae |Change|) Chan 
oe ai Tea 17195 Rolls-R LA .eccee Sig | +58 | 411 0 | leone Issue| May 10, ‘Since | ene Issue amt = 
V2) 13/14) 40 cl 2296 ~ shlegin 5/- ... || 16/9 | | 6d | 614 0 | price} 1939 May 3, | price | May 3 
Si ay || 5 ol 15 bi Clan Line Stem. 1 | 5% | +12 | 3.9 2 | eee fond 
3/1), 6 | : Amal. Bruas (Guit'ma(s):2/-| 2/3 | 19-20 Lied 
209 : 13/2 ys ¢ % cll Furness, Withy £1... 2° | £i/-| 5 ‘D 0 } eae ve-vs a Ww 612% pl... | a 9 ets ey 
23/9 19/3 5126 2 ai P.&O, soe el 1 (21) 6xd +1/10\¢ 70 0} o Pf. 2/~ o oF ach + o° 4 Camps 63.0 Db P. 11 a di | bi 
Bnd T° 5c 5 ¢ Lines fi | 18/- +6d|) 511 © | Barking 312% 97 | Me-4 dis | +14 Camps J6% ed maser | 
24) 8 Nil c| Nil ¢|| U CastieOra ft || 96) ted) Ni | so lopepenegpepertnn ; ——__—__— _ 
at 
17/3 12/9 21 Tea and Rubber ; 1a | 
ec} 5 ¢ Allied umatra (1... || 14/9 +1/3) 616 0) 
Biv) 9 | 5° 2 a) AngioDuun at -. | 253/419) 5 10 10 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
Y % ¢ i Bal Ci Cig 1 a c i” oecee i | } mana; nit rusts ssociation 
rs 2713 Tied ; a eeecee 389 i | : » : i . "CF able ¢ does 1 not include certain | closed trusts) yan ie 
i= | 27/6 1 senna : i Change a Cha ive 
17/9 | 12/6 3 : 1228] Jobat (A r Bite! ce os ° \ Name and Crowe “May 10 | since || Name and Group| “139 since 
1/11, ma ; Sexg 5 Tee 3. 1g $3 ¢| junicipal& Gen, t—t—‘CSC‘s‘CO wt ike tone 2nd) =| _—_‘10/412 bid a 
in a 6 || 26/9 +1/3| 7.9 5) Muni | Keystone | I+ 
3/5 2/72) 15 ¢ 9 United Seedang 2 29 + Iled 6 10 10 |) ag Bond 11/—12/- | + 6d | Keystone Flex. 12/101; oo13 101) xd + 3d 
“ | | Timited Invest. | 17/6-18/3 | Fatza| Keystone Cons. | 12/712-13 712 | + 
29 | 28/9 || 20 8 5 al Ang go/- —1/3| 6 5 0|| Mid. & Sthn. 163-173 |... | RevstoneGid.Crs|11/41;-12/41 |+ 34 
64/6 a Wipe Ti? ?|| Apex Anglo-tranan (1. | 25/3 +1/9 7 18 | Scot. & Northn. oltnattens| +H aan Se | shake le as 
1 6 | / i A {Tox j i9 i+ 
88/112) 74/9 23 b 5 Attock £1 -vcsseesssee || 62/6 +e 415 6k) a = : *) | Rubber & Tin | 10lpd-1/-xd |... 
9/101 Burmah Oil £1 ...... || 83/9 | +1/ | Bank 
Ge Bod Wraies Meme AL | vig gi meee | bys cos SSaes..| HE 
4 ¢ 614 100... || | +11g} 512 Oe!) Insurance 16 |* 34 Re 
1114 | 75/~ ¢; l7lea soz Transport 1... e5/8 | +13 | 415 6f) Bank .......0000 16/—17/- | * 43d | Commodity 5/—5/3 \ 3d 
$39 | 76/1012 1712) Zip eon ft Oxd +4/-| 5 19 6 | Invest Trust 11/9-12/9xd * ... | Alt 
6 7 ¢| 12° ell Trin. Pet. Developf1 || 456 +26) 5 5 6) Scot. B.LI. 13/3-14/3 |* ..._ || Amer. Indus... | 16/9-17/9xd + 94 
18/101 M | Cornhill 20/3-21/3 |*43d || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 16—17/- + 6d 
ws" |48M2) 5c 5 laced Brenggt ...| 163) 0.,| $ 3 3 | Combi fost |*494 |) Do” god” | 13 F433 
n 6/9xd +5d | 7 a /3xd + 
ae 19/ale ; ¢ 5 aoe cael ‘ ** || 21/3 | +1/3| 612 0 | National C..,..... 16/—17/- +4 6d | P?s a 14/6-15/6 + 3d 
Wit] 193 | oo 3 Amal. Press 10/—".. el | SS | —— eS it SG ||Meuls& Mins’ | 126-130xd. 34 
Teo | Site 2s sae Se Se S- 0 | 1341216 0 | ~ 18/3-19/3 |} 9d || Cum. Invest 16/—17/-ad|_.. 
68)- e “Tes 1212 6!) Assoc. P. . 70/~ | +2/6| 514 0 |) Century ........- 15/—16/- | + 3d sone Groups | iid 
s- |5 6 5 a) 10 5} Barker(John) £1.. 58/9 | ... | 5 2 0) Gilt-edged ...... 23/30 lets | t 6d | | Brit.Emp.1st unit si ee + 3d 
45/71 ah 2812 85 Beechams Di. 236 7/9 | +94} 6 2 Od'| Scottish ......++ 14/— 15/-% 4 6d Producers... en - Ty | 
27/1, | su/2 || s32hgel\m29 || Boots Pure Drug 5/- 41/1012 xd-+10 1943 13 Q || Universal... 15/—16/- | + 4lgd) | Domestic asa] 15-61 2 | t lied 
Beside | 8” ed Bore Deemed. | 23 74, 2), Den aad hsaeieion + ea) Be ray | Seaet| 
1 = eee ! o A) 2 i ’ i wee 
sn, 19/1012) 171g Me Bristol 10/-... a5 | 43d) 319 on! Do. 2nd ..., 14/6 bid + 6d || Ist Prov,“ A 17/3-18/3 \+ 6d 
35/3 19 4a 81, Aluminium o7/8| +13) 4 7 o| 15 Moorgate’ Do. 13) + 6d 
Me, He | gale gh B) Bet awe gt (hates iaigd) 213 8.) doe RemBle | sas |+ 24) Do keam| eta | 
44/- se 7 a@| 10 51 British . || 77/6 | +1/3| 4 710 || Inv. General ... |15/112-16/ toxd) | 
a, | 3 Tie o| Tipd| Brockhouse Ch) £i.. | 41/3 | +13) 7 5 10 || Inv. 2nd General) 1213) 63° | Brit. T 12/-bid | 
4 Cable ir. . 43 812 0| Inv. Inc. & Res. 19/3-20/3 | + rit. : -bid + 6d 
ti 3° 18 20 §l| Garrems A Ord fi She | +44 419 Ow Inv. Gold 15/9-16/9 | + wk oe ~ epee ee 
- 10/- eee 1 oe eee . . — t j wank 
we | 276 || 12d iaipc| De Haviland Au. £1 | 38/6 | +i/-| 6 10 0| Provident... 110-1279, | + tad |e. Rak ee.) eet it 34 
31/3 9 97 cl Dunlop Ale nnnne || 26/9 | +1/3| 6 14 10 Unie... | 8/3-8/10l2) + 4 Aas > lll 
we | 75 i Emsewaods Ord. i... || 27/6 | ....| 9 2 || Security First... | 11/12-12/112| + 6d || Brit Dom, In... | 14/—i3/- | + 3d 
— 1s 5 16-| 11/9 | +94| 4 5 0 —19)-24 
2nd Ser....| 15/—bid | + 4lgd/| Brewery ......... 13/3-14/3 + 3d 
se 20/6 tale ¢ is Ereihe ion 0)-.. oO +ifate 6 16 0 Gold 3rd Ser... 1379-13/9 + aa Lombard Indust.) 8/9-9/3. ++ Led 
= 5 a inlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 a {t; is 5 2 6 || Keystone......... 12/9 bid | + 3d!) Orthodox ...... 13/9-14/9 (+ 6d. 
Bid and offered prices Interim dividend Final dividend. (c Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20%, basis. 
io including bonus of 5% free of tax. CP) Annas per shat paid free of G income Tax. “f Fre Tax.) Yield on 6% basis. 
on 18-95% basis. (g) Yield on 8% basis ate, SS Dilwaas tie aoe of ookenge. (w) Yield on 30% basis. 






















THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Net Profit ce Appropriation 
ount i eee a eee ee a 
veae | Pate? | paymene|Arable|| Dividend Yori w 
Ending | ___Last si are dinary Reserve, | Balance 
Account ee baton | | __ Ordinary oh gpm Forward 


Interest 


Breweries £ £ % £ £ 
Rowell (John) & Son ; 29,713 24,951 4 13} 9 29,664 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Bridgwater Electric . 1,344; 13,338 ’ 6 5,200) 1,459|| 13,035 
Cawnpore Electric j 4,523 84,029 R ) 10 45,000} 8,852)} 85,757 
Financial Land, etc. | 
British and Chinese Corpn. ; 19,896 Dr. 96,493'Dr. aa on ant Dr. ones Dr 74,797 9,789 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings . 9,093 20,215 29 9 11,183 28,100 
Taylors (Chemists) Trust : 13,231 64,211 52 12-874 a 13,392 (a) 
Warner Estate . 5,791 52,517 000, 8 f 5,558}! 51,126 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Criterion Restaurants ; 13,949 16,695 44 Sg oe 13,769 18,808 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Simms Motor Units b 2,752 18,905 3,802} 10,945 11,773) 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Madeley Collieries ; 4,731 32,514 14,584, 6,806 20,453, 
Newton Chambers and Co. 80,925; 117,395) 198 25,000} 106,665)! 105,758) 
Pressed Steel Co. " 128,926} 235,055 sti 177,462|| 215,763) 
i 2,981 | 38,969 4l, 30 17,686 3,759|| 38,494) 
Stewarts and Lloyds ‘ 170,159 1,839,622 1,133,388) 179,544 I 752, 895 


1,533, 3,077|| 12,798 
2,785, 10,788]! 12,071 
1,611} —5,208|| 16,205 
000, 1,880|! 7,648 
000} 15,193 7283 
02}... 1,523 
5,000, 4,947|| 19,126 
812; 1,257|| 7,422 
5,000] 20,346|| 48,511 
eee 760 2,839 
we 5,876|| 10,702 


SRA: a a es I 
Pa ses <n ct 


es ore ee et 


aS 


Taylors (Chemists) London 5 3, 4-62 6,65 6,143 
Taylors aoe Midland 25,731 oo 5,170} 12,472 
Taylors Drug Co 68, 58 40,500 134t 13,080 7,377 
Whites (ey y) & Taylors : 48,853 225,039 105,660, 30 20,564 56,274 


Chubwa y 21,181 19,311 15,900 15 
East India and Ceylon . 2 7,500 6 
Standard Ceylon es B00 20 32,693 
Telegraphs & eae 

Cable and Wire ‘ ib 975,000 3} 1,459,650 
Cable & Wireless ( (Holding) y 199,097; 1,203,671 8 , 275,324 4 ae 1,208,246 


551,568| 1,535 1,475,000 2,077,459 
3,082 26. eos Dr 23,753 


127,240 
40,093 


= 
- o 


18,311 . 56,351 
32,566 
26,508 
9,639 


-~- 
LUpHNoyau Ss 


Third Scottish National 
Other Companies 
Annandale and Son 


British Match Corporation... 
Cerebos, Ltd. 


© oe 
ge 


Sans. 
— 


a: 8 
to 
+ 


88 | (c)190,526: 
6,960 \(e) 20,619) 
2,00 47,166 


S 


eee Co. 
Wilson (H. and J.) an. 28 
Yeast-Vite, Ltd. Seeeeeeecsesees . 25,748 


41,962 67, 56 eee J 
44,299 140,003 28 5 eee DJ 153,247 
iF comparable figure. (6) One rupee and six annas per share free of income tax. (© Absorbed 
£186,765. oD Based on a capil of £1312,33, (e) Thirteen months. Absorbed £1 ¥ Equal to 33} per cent. 
for full year. (k) Absorbed beorbed £156053- ea * 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat OurPur (000 tons) 


Week ended January-March 


« a 





District Apr. 


20, | 1936 | 1939 
1939 





293-6, 3,544°6) 3,512°6 
700-3} 8,539-3 8,096 -5 
970-6; 12,106-12 11,8859 
365°7| 4,556-4| 4600-2 
672-0} 9,455-4) 9,539-0 


411-2] 5,376°3| 5,504°7 
813-9} 9,900-2; 8,869-3 


125-5} 1,473-4) 1,411-9 
640-8} 7,987-7| 7,939°2 





Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 







American ...... | 22: 793 
Brazilian eeeceseee 233 
Peruvian, etc. ... 


Egyptian eeeeeesoe 1 
Sudan Saked ... 


Bast Indian...... 
Other countries 


Prestyre 
CVPshVeOa 


cae 
We noere 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


T T Tons 
GOPPETveeeee 5,300 700 108,11@ 
Lead... | Hono | | Koon 
Spelter.. eeeeeres 








Copper (Br. official w’houses): Tons Tons 
ae oaet 5,900 


Tin (London and Liverpool)... tae 123368 


° 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 








MeETALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDusTRY 
i Week ended 
Ape. 30, Apr. 22, lAes, 29, 
1938 | 1939 , 1939 
Production—per cent. of | 
COPACHEY ..cccccccceccecese | 43-13 | 56- 96 | 53:97 











May 5, ‘Apr. oa tS 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 





Shipments ......... Tons | 6,192 | 4,039 | 2,704 
Stocks—warehouse and 
WM VANS .........005 Tons | 5,759 | 5,024 | 6,533 
Seventeen weeks ended 
5, May 4, 
1938 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons 98,038 69,296 


Foods 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 
(000 quarters) _ 





Week ended Season to 
Apr. | “May | May | May” 
6, 7, t 6, 
| 1939 | 1939 } 1938 | 1939. 


se bee) 23,109 


N. America......... 530 
and 
cenccecce 536 475) 6,681, 8,831 
Australia ........00» 260' 229) 12,199 9,509 





Russia ........0...++ 11! ... | 4,974) 4,488 
Danube and dist. 147; 116, 5,919) 7,665 
| Y pean wed we, | Gee | ae 
Other Countries... 28 23, 691 691) 1,154 





Total .......00000 1,450} 2,373| 49,778) 55,180 
To— 
ek oe 


“ Orders * seceeecee 165 
France. eteeeeeeeeeres 3 


a1 F 


Total .........-. 1,450 1, 33 0.778 a 55,180 








Sais Se EM 
Maize MEAL 


(7000 quarters) 
Week ended FremApr. lto 
From Apr. | May May “May 
1939 1939 iM 1856 iF ae 





INA .serseseeeee 342; 561 31) 242 
ic America ... 48 59, 1,322 
Danube Region ...... 91 a be 

















Cte. ee 28} 38 106) 137 
as F563} 739 2,450 2,494 
OTHER Foops 

Week ended 





29, | May 6, 
lave, 2 b 1939” 





Arrivals in London (bales): 
Danish se eewereeceeccereseoeeee® 14,820 13,991 
Canadian eeerecaooseresoosree® 5,818 5,627 
Dutch eeeeeeeeeeeeeeroeceseeee 2 0e se 
Polish ...ccc....ccccccccceee | 4,504] 4,324 
Landed nome Saas: 3, 1,245 
Didfor home consumption amt ame 
Stocks, end of week ......... | 156,702 | 149,508 


Orxer Foops—‘cont.) _ 





i Week ended 
Apr. 29,' May 2, 
1939 | 1939 
Corres : { 
Movements in Lond, (cwt.): | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 441 9 
» Did fer home consn. 621 290 
a 34 na 
» Stocks, end of week 5,014 4,733 
Central and S, American : 
II aii nciinissintons 8,084 | 8,761 
Did = home consn. . 3,008 | 7,274 
pineetehendeqasconsen 953 430 
Stocks, end of week ...... 99,593 | 100,650 
her kinds— Dicée 6,222 | 4 
» ‘or home consn. 6,456 30 | 5,822 
so 6 EMPOTTS 2.2... ce eeeeees 1,490 1,836 


Exports 
» Stocks end of week | 181,093 1177; 877 


M 

Supplies at Smithfield (tons): 
Sstgbsntessedeneccnercenece 9,278 | 8,803 
Beef and veal .........scc0e- 4,911 | 4,851 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,983 | 2,651 
Pork and bacon ..... gececes 851 | 80t 
re e 533 500 

Suear: 
Movements, London and 

—oengeee (tons): 
RT cntnedasnissennnetn 2,020 | 8,211 
EPEIIOOIIUD sdciceccccccceccccoes 18,521 | 21,514 
Stocks, end of week Senate 191,330 | 178,027 

Sales on ete Ajc. (pkgs.) : 
PD -camnatiaenanaunenaen 37,459 | 36,943 
Ss. Indis. poccccceseosoccccccoccce 4,664 | 3,411 
Ceylon .....0.000 pecensanbenens 21,310 | 24,337 
VO cccoccccccccceccccccoccoces 1,961 | 996 
BIE” iicstcnabeininiiesans 623 | 96 
BE cincnipunviniinaiiumens 4,508 | 5,236 
Total cimibeiekedawecse 70,525 | 71, 019° 


” Weeks. ended Apr. 27th and May 4th. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL res 


Delivered — ..........cceeees . tons 1,846 | | 1,953 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 68,530 | | 67,320 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 ) tons) 


Week ended 





From Jan. 1 to 





noonigeenen 

Apr. 
15, 

1939 


Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
15, 16, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 





Total eescccsesese 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


GRAINS “Bes “iba 
Oats, Coane “satan a ws 

Rec Mayen 4512 
May ....0.00. 3959 414 


"Coon Cae 10- . os Nes eerecsene 
2: 8t th: antienw 


a he => 10, 

ALS fe. Cents fam 
we N.Y. oe... seer << = - 
soon a tok we 4:50 4: 50 

séadmaseeee ib.) — 
— N.Y., aon, coccee 64°25 4°25 
Coffee, N.Y¥., cash— 

‘No. eecocconsecsees 51g 519 

Te The 
9:24 9°46 


Cems Cents 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid. soceecees 8°52 8-86 
Lasd, May . cocescesecnge > 55 6°60 


33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 


R Sony. eterna *s. 96 
Do. do. June ios 


oo N. Cuben Cent, 
deg. spot sacecececccccoscs: 2°92 2:93 











































CLEMO BLE ELE OOTY a 


en 


Sram etay ny hana. c mati oentgl isl a> 


ane 
.s 


19 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man, 496 Ib. ..,....+ 


Li y., per 

Flour, per 280 ib.— 
Straights, dd London 
Manitoba, ex store 

Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. . 
ALS, 2” » ” eee 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. ... 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ....0. 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— 


English long sides...........+ eo 
Argentine chilled hinds 


Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 
English wethers 
N.Z. trozen wethers 


Kenya, medium SCTE Cee eew et ee 
EGGS (per 120)— 

English (15-151 lb.) 

Danish (1512 UD.) .,.,,0ccecrereeres 
FRUIT— 

Oranges, Valencia, !2 cases I - II 

Jaffa ....... seer DOKES 
Lemons, Naples ......00: 


ebereneeee - 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
Bnglish, King Edward, Siltiand 
Wisbech » » 

(per 
cif, 


Rerweo London— 
Yellow Crystals SCeteeerersseces 


8S Sess SF 


ow 


eee 
WN wAWW 


Bsen cooo S228 


eooet OU 


i, 


23 


_ 


ecaceoaa’ ~*~’ 


% 


-Ssooancos aqae 


~ 
tr 


SOOSS SOND £2OD #HOD 


> oace 


re 
BSen coco SYES SelhSauw 


£ 


BBS @ 
+ owe 


3 
9 


* Weeks ended April 27th and May 4th. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 10, 
1939 


cee SAEZ CUT VNGAU #OUS 


ROOMACSO saVeoe 


= 
Mw 


ooo COCSS HNVANHK #NOH OSCOH 


£ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
6 
U 
0 
3 
9 
0 
0 
Q 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
6 
7 
0 
3 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
3 
2lg 
2. 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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May 3, May 10, 
1939 1939 


s. d. s. d, 

26 26 6 
o 24 4l2 
25 


24 3 
24 6 


G0 bad One Gao Sas Ont Om 
t -~ 

SBsSVsR= 

ee rw 


COOP SBsssRs 


THREE <nccscocoscecencveseneces 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
Virginia, stemmed 


om 
— 


NWALANSOA®D 


~ 
© 


-OnmOoe Crone 
o 


NveOreas 


eee 
SosRS 


Yarns, 32’s Twist 
»» 3 Weft 
» 60's Twist (Bgyptian) ... 
Cloth, 32 in, Printers, 116 yds. 
ont <e 32's os ace 
2 in. rtings, . 
19 x 19, 320 & 40's... 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16,10 lb. ...... 
39 in. ditto, 37i2 yds.. 
16 xk 15, Big Ib. ...... 


PLAX (per ton)— 
Livonian ZK 
Sianetz Medium, Ist sort. ....., 


—_ 

a 
Pe 

. 


Bye © 8 Se 
SCF o @ © oe 


£38 
NW 
> 

eoo 


==) 
oe 
oo 


Manilla, May-July “ j2"° .°"°.° 
JUTE (per ton)— ; 
Native Ist mks.,, c.i.f. H.A.R.B, 


30/5/0 
May-June seneeccere seeeerserenene 30/12/6 28,0/0 
Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 32/15/0 
May-Jume...s.sssssevssssssssesen {33/tolo $ 31/1510 
SISAL (per ton)— 
African, May-July ...........+00. 
GILK (per tb.) — 
Canton 


Welsh, best Admiralty 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 
Middlesbrough ° 


Sod calla, heavy 


£8 PNses* 


8 
wooo ooueo™ 


SOFTER R OTP R tees 


Three months SHED OT RET Hee Rees 
Tin— 
Standard cash SPC D ORR E Tee ee ee 


Spee neat SCOT PET OEE Hee tees 
Cash SSCS OCCORESSR ES OEE EH eee 14/8/9 
Baglish, pig. cssss.ssessrsesssveee  16/10/0 
Spot sesennnosornnsnssorenneserel PRAMS 

24.0/ 94/ 


SORRSRERE 8 
BSSo3Ssau 


a, billets seeeee 1 


Nickel, home and export ...... ae . 


d. 
Wotfam, Chinese ..n..per unic{ $2 9 si ° 
Panne BETO TS LI/NOI6 11/66 


May 13, 1939 


{ 


May 3, , 
1939" Vey," 


s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce —.,..4.54.... 148 5, 48 ‘ 
SILVER (per ounce)—~ 
Cash eeereesevevece COOPER ORO Oe EHO Ee ee 1 Bl, i Bilis 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, bes: ~e yy did site, London ate, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, - ek 
dion tao and upwards os oie ton 
CHEMIC ALS— mB aotha: ide 1 on 
Acid, citric, per ib., less 5% ... Oy 
” Nitric SCC STES TFET Re tee ee eeees tp 
oo Oxalic, net Seeteeeeneeteseeee 34 
» Tat taric, English, less % 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof ga’ 
Ammonia, carb. ..,...... per ton{ 
» Sulphate Seererererertes 


== OOCoH-F 
Tae m= SDSOSOM 
Suns a 


Nitrate of soda "......... per ton 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 


1 
» Sulphate ......... per ton { 19/00 
+ stesseseress PEF ton 11/0/0 
Crystals ..... shetnubashies per ton J sake f 
Sulphate of copper per ton —18/15/0 18/15/0 


COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f.  ccossseeveses 


HIDES (per |b.)— 
Wet salted, Australian ........006 
West Undian ....csccrsessercserseees 
Dry and Drysaited Cape _...... 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 


INDIGO (per Ib.) 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine woof 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 tb. 
Shoulders from DS Hides ..,... 
Bing. or WS do. see 
~ Bellies from DS do. 
Bag. oF WS do. ssesessee 
Dressing Hides 
Ro, Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib, perdoz.4 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 : 


Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 1 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 


TTP PP PPP eid) 0 35 0 354 
Diese! SOOTHES EH EERE DEERE TE FED 0 Aly 0 aly 


C8IN (per ton)— 
15/5/08 
American Seeeereereereaeereneereeres / 135/08 
RUBBER (per 1b.)— _ & ao 


smoked sheet .......+. ing 0 8 
Fine hard Para See e eT Te Re Rete re . 0 Th 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— . 


TALLOW (per cut.)— 
LONGO TOWN ceveeereersrserrreces 


TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s3 x8... per std. 
» 22 
oF 2 x 4 eeeeeeree » 


Canadian Spruce, Dis. 

Rio ° seoces per std. 
Honduras logs c. ft. 
English Oak aodeen » 
English Ash Planks eevee pt 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, 


Seeeeeretearerreereee 


11/3/09 =11/12/6 


wo 
= 


cooooeooceo: 
“FREE VMSE 


aA coocoeo ccoococce” 


ve 


see eeereeree 


Seeeeereseettreees 


0 10 


= Bae 
Bing.....00000 ya) 
Linseed— 


La Plata Seeeeseeeroesenseneeeee® 11/7/6 


1yit/3 
10/0 12/16/3 
Sceeoesereesrserevoareeeee® 2 No a 


. $. 
Turpentine .....0000.00000 per Cwt. 35 0 35 0 


inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road weicler—and 40 0% 








= ee ce 


